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THE   SECOND   WIFE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  evening  set  in  gloomily.  It  was  one  of 
those  vapoury,  hazy  atmospheres  which  occa- 
sionally succeed  a  showery  day  in  summer. 
The  last  yellow  rays  of  the  sun  had  come  dis- 
solved in  fog,  and  as  the  night  advanced,  it 
thickened.  The  damp,  chilly  deck  was  soon 
deserted  for  the  close  atmosphere  of  the  saloon. 
Very  early  the  ladies'  cabin  was  at  rest;  and 
hour  after  hour  diminished  the  number  of 
wakeful  revellers  who  were  enacting  a  tavern 
scene  in  the  larger  apartment.  Presently,  all 
sounds  had  subsided,  but  the  calls  of  the  sailors, 
an  occasional  word  of  command,  and,  once  or 
twice,  the  bark  of  the  watch-dog  on  deck. 

VOL.    III.  B 
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Helen  had  slept  very  soundly  during  the 
first  few  hours  of  the  night,  but  a  movement  in 
the  cabin  disturbed  her.  She  aw^oke,  and  saw 
that  it  w^as  the  Stewardess  trimming  the  lamp. 
She  enquired  what  time  it  was. 

"  Two  o'clock,  Miss  !" 

"  We  are  going  very  fast,  I  think.  Do  you 
know  whereabouts  we  are  ?" 

*'  We  can't  be  far  from  the  entrance  of  the 
Scheldt.  But  we're  making  up  for  lost  time, 
I  suppose— for  it  was  roughish  yesterday  after- 
noon." 

"  How  is  the  weather  now  ?" 

"  It's  rayther  thick  and  overcast." 

And  the  woman  moved  away  with  stealthy 
step,  her  lamp  in  her  hand,  to  distant  berths, 
whose  occupants  needed  her  attendance.  She 
looked  as  unreal,  in  the  strange  mixture  of  day 
and  night  gear  which  she  had  assumed,  as  did 
the  pale  still  figures  that  were  reposing  in  the 
narrow  boxes  on  each  side  of  her,  surrounded  by 
all  kinds  of  incongruous  objects,  to  which  the 
faint  lamplight  added  mystery;  and  sleeping, 
from  exhaustion  or  fatigue,  quite  soundly,  with- 
in one  frail  plank  of  eternity  ! 
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And  yet  these  poor  victimized  looking  indivi- 
duals were,  with  few  exceptions,  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure. 

Helen  was  enough  of  a  traveller  to  make  the 
best  of  the  accommodations  offered— adapting 
them  to  her  use  by  a  thousand  contrivances, 
strange  to  the  uninitiated — and  to  trouble  her- 
self as  little  as  possible  about  temporary  incon- 
veniences. The  consequence  was,  that  she  was 
always  a  favourite  with  the  officials,  and  received 
tenfold  more  attention  than  those  clamorous 
complainers  of  whom  the  natural  enquiry  would 
be,  why  they  had  not  stayed  at  home.  She 
entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  adventure 
and  research,  without  which  a  tour  must  be  a 
most  painful  penalty  to  pay  for  the  distinction 
of  being  a  tourist.  And  she  was  strong  and 
active ;  but  little  dependent  on  outward  circum- 
stances for  health  or  comfort ;  which,  after  all, 
is  the  principal  ingredient  in  the  elixir  viatorius. 

She  lay  some  time  contemplating  the  motley, 
Rag-Fair,  aspect  of  the  cabin.  Then  her  eyes  fell 
upon  the  lady  in  the  berth  opposite  to  her — 
her  friend  of  the  day  before.  She  was  fast 
asleep.     For  the  first  time,  it  occurred  to  Helen 
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to  wonder  who  they  were — that  family  whose 
respective  characteristics  had  struck  her  so 
forcibly  on  the  day  previous !  They  had  not 
affected  exclusiveness — (on  the  contrary,  Helen 
had  seen  the  lady  nursing  a  baby,  the  child  of 
a  poor  soldier's  wife  on  the  quarter  deck,  who 
was  going  abroad  to  join  her  husband)- — yet  there 
was  a  natural  stateliness  abotit  every  one  of 
them,  which  had  effectually  kept  at  a  distance 
all  the  passengers,  except  herself  and  her 
brother.  After  a  renewed  conversation  during 
the  evening,  Ernest  had  agreed  with  her  that 
there  was  evidence  of  much  good  feeling  and 
principle  in  the  characters  of  both  the  elder 
parties. 

"  What  is  the  reason  then,  dear  Ernest !  that 
it  would  be  so  utterly  impossible  to  guess  how 
they  would  act  in  any  given  emergency  ?  There 
can  be  but  one  right  and  wrong,  you  know." 

"  Certainly !  But  education  and  circum- 
stances create  prejudices,  which  often  are  mis- 
taken for  principles.  Then,  the  judgment  is 
always  warped  by  a  tendency  to  exaggerated 
views,  which  both  our  friends,  I  think,  exhibit. 
They  appear  to  me  also,  like  persons  who  have 
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been  so  surrounded  by  conventionalities  as  to 
have  the  clear,  practical,  common  sense  view 
of  things  obscured.  Perhaps,  after  all,  we  have 
not  had  sufficient  opportunity  of  judging.  Good 
night,  Helen  !" 

And  Ernest's  words  recurred  to  his  sister  as 
she  lay,  wondering  why  these  people  interested 
her  so  much.  Then  came  visions  of  Antwerp 
— how  she  would  rush  to  the  Cathedral  during 
the  brief  half  hour  they  were  to  stay  there,  and 
catch  one  more  look  at  that  heavenly  altar  piece ! 
Then  at  Malines,  she  would  gaze  again  on 
Vandyke's  divine  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  ! 
She  was  thinking  of  this  last — she  saw  it  in 
her  mind's  eye — the  pallor  of  the  dead  body — 
the  ghastliness  of  the  thieves — the  beauty  of 
the  weeping  Magdalen — the  pale  grief  of  the 
mother — the  lurid,  menacing,  elements  ! — when 
there  came,  as  if  called  up  by  the  image,  a 
shock  so  terrible — a  fearful,  violent  crash  so 
imminent,  that  Helen  thought  for  -a  moment 
all  was  over !  She  started  up,  and  immediately 
began  to  dress  herself. 

Then  followed  the  sudden  rush  of  many 
footsteps  overhead — the  confused  clang  of  wild, 
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excited  voices,  ringing  in  the  night  air !  The 
Stewardess  re-entered  hastily,  and  was  assailed 
by  screams  and  incoherent  questionings  from 
the  suddenly  aroused  sleepers. 

"What  was  that  noise? — What  had  hap- 
pened ? — Was  there  any  danger  ?" 

"  No,  ladies  !  not  as  I  know  of.  It's  a  bad  bit 
o'  sea,  just  here.  You'll  be  better  any  way,  ladies  ! 
if  you'll  take  it  quiet."  Then,  in  a  low  voice 
to  Helen,  she  added,  "  It's  what  they  call  a 
concussion,  I  suppose;  but  I  never  knowed 
such  a  one  before ;  and  I've  served  this  boat 
this  fifteen  year  or  more." 

She  had  just  disappeared  to  learn  the  truth, 
w^hen  Helen  heard  her  own  name  called  from  the 
lobby.  She  flew  to  the  door.  There  stood 
her  brother,  looking  very  pale,  but  as  calm  as 
when  they  had  parted  the  night  before. 

"  Dress  yourself,  dearest,  immediately ;  and 
advise  the  other  ladies  to  do  the  same !" 

''What- has  happened,  Ernest?"  She  did 
not  say,  "  Are  we  in  danger  ?"  She  read  it  in 
his  countenance. 

"  We  have  come  into  collision  with  another 
steamer,  and  she  has  crushed  in  our  starboard 
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bow.  The  vessel  is  filling.  There  is  yet  hope,  with 
God's  help !   I  am  going  to  work  at  the  pumps." 

"  One  moment,  Ernest !  Shall  we  go  on 
deck  ?" 

"  No  !  better  remain  below  for  the  present ; 
and  T  will  seek  you  if  the  danger  increase.  In 
the  saloon,  remember  !" 

"  Kiss  me,  Ernest !" 

"  God  bless  you,  Helen  !" 

For  a  moment  the  brother  and  sister  were 
clasped  together  in  a  close,  fond  embrace.  Then 
each  turned  away  to  perform  the  tasks  res- 
pectively before  them. 

Helen's  w^as  not  an  easy  one.  Amongst  the 
poor,  shivering,  half-awake  group  who  w^ere 
endeavouring  in  the  chaos  of  the  cabin^  to  lay 
their  trembling  hands  upon  some  few  articles 
of  dress,  there  were  many  w^hom  that 
fearful  shock  had  deprived  of  the  little 
self-command  they  ever  possessed,  and  who 
seemed  to  think  that  shrieks  and  frantic 
w^ailings  must  bring  Earth  or  Heaven  to  their 
aid.  They  were  just  the  set  who  e^dnced  the 
least  disposition  to  help  themselves.  If  Miss 
Mainwaring  spoke  a  word  of  encouragement, 
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they  evidently  looked  upon  her  as  one  whose 
life  was  worth  so  much  less  than  their  own, 
that  she  could  not  comprehend  what  they  were 
risking. 

Helen  patiently  worked  on,  taking  down 
shawls  and  dresses,  and  bonnets  slung  up  by 
the  strings  from  odd  hooks,  and  out-of-the-way 
corners — finding  stray  shoes  and  boots,  tying 
strings  which  eluded  paralysed,  quivering  fingers, 
diving  into  incongruous  collections  of  jewellery 
and  toilet  materials,  watches,  sponges,  rings  and 
tooth-brushes,  to  find  some  valued  possession,  or 
precious  token,  not  to  be  parted  with  even  in  that 
hour ! — and  representing  to  individuals  of  the 
party,  who,  of  a  more  calculating  temperament, 
were  eagerly  placing  their  possessions  about 
their  persons  with  a  view  to  save  all  in  their 
power,  that  to  be  heavily  encumbered  with  dress 
might  stand  between  them  and  life. 

For  there  were  some  who,  in  their  ignorance 
of  the  nature  of  the  danger,  chose  to  deny  its 
existence,  and  to  assume  a  superiority  over 
their  weak  and  terrified  companions  for  a  courage 
which  refused  to  look  the  truth  in  the  face.  It 
may  be  observed,  however,  that  this  class  set 
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themselves  in  good  earnest  to  make  preparations 
against  the  catastrophe,  let  it  be  what  it  might. 
Others  went  mechanically  on  with  the  business 
of  the  toilet,  silently,  and  doubtless  prayerfully, 
with  blanched  lip  and  tightened  breath,  and 
thoughts  and  feelings  all  concentrated  inwards — 
apparently  unconscious  of  all  external  things, 
save  the  last  stupendous  stake  of  life  or  death. 

And  Helen  moved  amongst  them  ail  like  a 
ministering  angel,  with  that  tranquil,  steady 
courage,  which  ever  gives  the  ascendancy  in  the 
hour  of  danger.  The  incredulous  misgave 
themselves  in  the  gravity  of  her  look  ;  but  she 
said  little  as  to  the  result — only  cheered  or 
urged  to  present  exertion. 

"  My  dear  child  T  said  her  friend  of  the 
preceding  day,  affectionately  placing  her  arm 
round  Helen's  waist,  "You  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten your  own  share  in  the  calamity — or  to 
have  some  special  exemption.  Tell  me  !  do  you 
really  credit  the  peril  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes !"  said  Helen,  putting  her  hand  to 
her  head,  which  began  to  ache  violently  with 
this  night's  work. 

"  If  I  did,  I  could  not  act  as  you  do.     I 
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should  think  it  necessary  to  prepare  myself  for 
eternity,  and  not  to  continue  devoting  myself 
to  the  cares  of  this  world." 

"  I  believe  the  best  preparation  for  death  is 
to  accept  God's  will — and  diligently  to  do  His 
work — while  life  lasts.  It  seemed  my  duty  to 
assist  these  poor  people  now  ;  and  to  leave  to 
Him,  who  is  ordering  all,  what  shall  come  next. 
If  an  interval  of  preparation  be  necessary,  I 
know  He  will  grant  it." 

There  was  a  mournful  simphcity  in  the  young 
girl's  tone,  mingled  with  deep  solemnity,  which 
struck  her  auditor  to  the  heart.  She  looked 
into  Helen's  face,  now  raised  in  appeal  towards 
hers  with  the  sweet,  calm  expression  which  her 
own  words  had  called  up. 

"  So  young  ! — so  beautiful !  with  the  faith  of 
a  martyr !  Would  to  God  my  religion  w^ere 
like  yours  !" 

They  went  both  together  into  the  large  apart- 
ment. 

From  the  first  moment  of  alarm,  the  conduct 
of  this  lady  had,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
been  marked  by  her  usual  strong  individuality. 
She  had  betrayed  no  symptom  of  fear — not  an 
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instant  of  weakness.  All  her  anxiety  centred 
in  her  helpless,  prostrate  son !  When  first 
aroused,  she  had  questioned  Miss  Mainwaring 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  danger — and  when  poor 
Helen  had  given  all  the  little  information  she 
had  extracted  from  her  brother,  she  still  ques- 
tioned her  for  more.  Her  next  step  was  to 
seek  her  husband  and  son ;  and  after  being  very 
much  in  the  way  of  all  the  acting  parties,  and 
trying  the  patience  of  the  experienced  sailors  by 
the  most  ignorant  suggestions  and  enquiries, 
she  returned  to  the  ladies,  to  assure  Helen  that 
her  husband  said  there  was  no  danger  what- 
ever. Miss  Mainwaring  hoped,  at  first,  that 
they  might  have  succeeded  in  clearing  the  water 
out :  but  the  next  moment  it  occurred  to  her 
that  her  uncompromising  friend  might  possibly 
have  given  this  opinion  only  to  restrain  his 
wife's  superfluous  energies. 

"  Now,  the  very  best  plan  for  us,"  exclaimed 
the  latter  individual,  *'  would  be  to  take  a  boat !" 
(she  spoke  as  if  she  had  been  seated  quietly  on 
Richmond  Hill),  "  and  hire  some  of  the  sailors 
to  row  us  to  the  shore  !" 

"  I  believe  the  crew  acknowledge  no  authority 
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but  the  Captain's,"  faintly  responded  Miss  Main- 
waring.  At  another  time  she  would  have  smiled 
at  the  suggestion. 

"  Is  your  brother  much  of  a  sailor,  my  dear  ?" 

"  He  had  a  yacht  for  some  years,  and  has 
made  several  voyages  on  board  large  sailing  ves- 
sels. I  know  he  has  given  attention  to  nautical 
subjects ;  and  whatever  Ernest  undertakes  he 
masters  thoroughly." 

"  You  think,  then,  that  perhaps  his  opinion 
may  be  the  right  one  ?" 

Helen  shook  her  head,  "  I  fear  so." 

"  I  wonder  if  he  could  devise  any  way  of 
saving  my  poor  boy  !  Could  you  go  and  ask 
him,  my  dear?" 

"  My  brother  desired  me  to  remain  below 
until  he  rejoined  me — I  cannot  leave  the 
cabin." 

"  Now  it  strikes  me  that  the  Captain  ought 
to  despatch  a  little  balloon  or  something  to  the 
shore,  to  order  them  to  send  off  help  to  us." 

"  But  the  wind  is  the  other  way,"  sighed 
Helen. 

"  Why  not  fire  the  cannon,  then,  as  a  sign 
of  distress  ?" 
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"  Are  there  any  ?  I  believe  this  is  not  a  war 
steamer." 

"  No  1  but  of  course  they  carry  a  signal  gun. 
I  will  go  and  make  enquiries  " 

And  she  left  Helen  to  her  unwearied  labours 
once  again.  And  on  her  return,  resulted  the 
conversation  which  we  have  detailed  above,  and 
which  ended  in  their  joining  her  son  in  the 
saloon. 

Many  of  the  female  passengers  had  already 
congregated  there:  and  amidst  them,  on  a 
couch  near  the  entrance,  lay  the  poor  invalid. 
His  veins  were  distended,  and  his  eyes  blood- 
shot, and  his  whole  frame  was  quivering  with 
nervous  impatience.  He  had  evidently  been 
roused  from  the  sleep  which  is  the  result  of  a 
strong  opiate — and  was,  as  is  usual  in  such  a 
case,  in  a  state  of  extreme  irritability. 

"  Now  be  calm,  my  dear  !  for  Heaven's  sake  ! 
Everything  will  soon  be  put  to  rights  again," 
ejaculated  his  idolizing  parent.  Then  aside  to 
Helen,  but  so  unguardedly  that  he  caught  the 
words :  "  Brodie  says  any  strong  excitement 
might  be  fatal." 

To  be  told  to  be  calm   or  to  be  comforted. 
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usually  produces  an  exactly  opposite  effect  to 
that  desired.  Still  Helen  was  not  prepared  for 
the  access  of  bitter  anger  which  crimsoned  the 
wan  countenance  of  the  young  man,  as  he 
suddenly  sprang  up  with  an  unnatural  strength. 

"  By  heaven  !  you  don't  mean  to  insinuate 
that  I  am  afraid  ?" 

For  a  moment  the  mother's  form  assumed 
its  utmost  stateliness,  and  her  face  its  haughti- 
ness. "  Afraid  !  my  son  !  No  one  of  your — of 
our — blood  ever  was  that  r 

"  I  believe  your  father  considers  that  we  are 
not  even  in  danger,"  said  Miss  Mainwaring, 
quietly,  willing  to  turn  his  attention  by  engaging 
him  in  a  discussion. 

"  My  father — psha  ! — I  beg  your  pardon  !  I 
believe  you  have  more  sense  than  to  credit  that. 
If  we  were  in  the  act  of  sinking,  he  would  say 
the  same — *  there  is  no  danger,  and  there  shall 
he  no  danger.'  I  see  it  written  in  my  father's 
countenance." 

Helen  thought  that  perhaps  something  of  the 
stubbornness  of  the  head  of  the  family  might 
have  been  elicited  by  the  peculiar  temperaments, 
respectively,  of  the  other  members. 
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"  It  is  not  that  I  mind,  though  !  I  have 
been  in  worse  scrapes  than  this  before  now. 
But  to  lie  here,  powerless  and  useless,  a  poor 
log,  whilst  all  the  men  are  straining  sinew  and 
muscle ! — Give  me  some  more  of  the  drops, 
mother  !" 

"  Do  not  !"  said  Helen,  laying  her  hand 
gently  on  his  arm,  as  she  saw  his  mother  pro- 
duce the  phial  containing  the  fatal,  dark  drug — 
"  do  not  take  more  of  that  medicine  now ! 
You  may — that  is,  we  may  all  profit  by  your 
strength  of  mind,  if  you  have  less  physical 
force  than  others.  You  may  require  all  your 
faculties. 

"  The  best  thing  for  me  is  to  deaden  them. 
I  can  do  nothing,"  he  said,  petulantly.  But  he 
refrained  from  taking  the  dose. 

"  There  is  one  thing  we  can  all  do." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  We  can  all  pray." 

"  What !  amidst  all  this  howling  and  scream- 
ing !  It  is  more  like  Bedlam  than  a  Church,  to 
my  thinking." 

"  Perhaps  if  we  set  the  example,  others 
would  follow  it." 
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"  Oh !  you  mean  to  make  a  sort  of  prayer- 
meeting,  like  the  evenings  my  mother  is  so  fond 
of  !  Rich  extravaganzas  we  shall  have,  if  we  let 
these  people  extemporize  for  us  !" 

"  No  !"  said  Helen,  gravely,  but  steadily,  "  that 
was  not  my  meaning.  Would  you  not  like  to 
hear  one  of  our  own  Church's  prayers  ?"  and 
she  drew  from  her  pocket  a  miniature  book  of 
Common  Prayer,  which  formed  part  of  the  fur- 
niture of  her  sac  de  voyage. 

She  spoke  so  sweetly,  with  a  manner  so 
humble  and  earnest,  that  he  felt  ashamed  of  his 
assumed  recklessness.  "  Any  thing  you  read, 
I  will  listen  to,"  he  said.  *'  Most  people  would 
have  given  me  a  lecture  to  prove  how  good  they 
were." 

Helen  knelt  reverently  down,  alongside  of  the 
sofa.  His  mother  followed  her  example.  She 
began  in  an  under  tone,  but  with  a  voice  which, 
even  then,  was  clear  and  unfaltering,  to  read 
the  first  of  the  two  prayers  appointed  by  the 
Church  to  be  used  "  in  storms  at  sea."  The 
language,  simple,  eloquent,  and  applicable,  at 
first  charmed  the  fastidious  ear  of  the  invalid, 
and  then  found  its  way  to  his  heart.     He  held 
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out  his  hand  for  the  book  when  she  had  con- 
cluded, saying  with  emotion, 

"  I  cannot  believe  that  is  in  the  Common 
Prayer  Book — let  me  look  !" 

He  satisfied  himself,  —  then  returned  the 
volume,  with  a  half  choked,  "  Go  on  1" 

His  was  not  the  only  request  that  she  would 
continue  to  read.  Others,  who  in  that  hour  of 
darkness  and  peril  could  bethink  themselves  of 
but  one  monotonous  petition,  had  thankfully 
hearkened  to  those  Holy  words  which  spoke  for 
them  all  that  they  would  say.  And  by  degrees, 
the  circle  round  Helen  widened — the  wild, 
terrible  shrieks  were  abated — fierce,  impious 
murmurs  were  hushed, — and  frantic,  half  dis- 
tracted women  bent  the  knee  under  the  sobering 
influence  of  those  dear,  familiar  w^ords  ! 

There  was  a  pause  after  she  had  uttered  some 
of  the  appointed  sentences.  Then,  amid  quiver- 
ing hearts,  and  heads  bowed  down  wdth  anguish, 
Helen  read  the  solemn  and  penitential  general 
"  Confession  of  sin." 

How  the  words  struck  home,  then !  How 
each  one  felt  they  were  made  for  him  or  for 
her!     They  had  heard  them  before,   perhaps, 

VOL.    III.  c 
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many,  many  times  ! — But  then^ — when  those 
lightly  regarded  phrases  might,  for  aught  they 
knew,  be  their  last  confession  before  judgment, 
what  truth,  what  untold  force  revealed  itself  in 
them  !  With  uplifted  hands,  and  streaming 
eyes,  this  little  congregation  upon  the  deep, 
dark  waters,  united  in  prayer  by  her  careful, 
maternal  voice,  felt  the  soothing  influence  of 
the  Church's  mission ! 

There  were  no  extravagant  rhapsody,  no 
frantic  ejaculations.  The  few,  simple,  impres- 
sive words  reached  every  heart.  And  when 
Helen's  voice  ceased,  there  was  a  deep  pause. 
No  clergyman  was  there  to  pronounce  the  Abso- 
lution. 

A  gentleman,  the  father  of  the  invalid,  had 
descended  into  the  cabin  whilst  she  was  reading, 
and  devoutly  placed  himself  on  his  knees  beyond 
the  circle.  He  rose,  and  rejoined  his  son, 
whose  eyes  had  never  been  taken  from  Helen's 
countenance  ;  but  who  had  not  yet  spoken. 

"  My  son  is  grateful  to  you,  young  lady  ! 
— so  are  his  mother  and  myself.  So,  indeed, 
are  all  here." 

He  still  preserved  his  rigid  self-possession, — 
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still  his  stately  courtes)^  But  Helen  saw  that 
his  face  was  deadly  white,  and  his  lips  were 
stiffly  set  together.  His  speech  had  called  up 
a  faint  colour  to  her  own  cheeks ;  and  she  would 
have  felt  almost  ashamed  of  having;  been  so 
prominent,  had  she  not  read  that  in  his  expres- 
sion which  threw  all  personal  feeling  into  the 
shade. 

"  Now,  tell  us  truly  !"  adjured  his  wife. 
"Is  there  any  hope?" 

"  Of  course !  There  is  always  hope  where 
there  are  courage  and  constancy." 

"  Then  I  know  who  has  the  best  chance  in 
this  boat,"  said  the  invalid,  looking  at  Helen. 

"  But  are  the  injuries  irreparable  ? — -will  the 
vessel  be  lost  ?"  reiterated  the  wife. 

"  I  cannot  tell.  Every  exertion  is  being 
made."  He  could  not  still  admit  that  he  had 
been  wrong.  But  his  lips  slightly  quivered  as 
he  parted  them. 

Ernest  Mainwaring  at  this  moment  entered 
the  cabin.  He  cast  a  hasty  glance  round  for 
his  sister,  and  in  another  instant  had  reached 
her,  and  taking  her  hand,  had  placed  her  arm 

c  2 
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within  his  own.  "  Come,  Helen,  dearest ! 
come  on  deck!" 

His  face  was  flushed  by  the  hard  exercise  of 
working  the  pumps,  and  the  exertions  which 
had  been  made  to  lis^hten  the  vessel,  to  which 
he  had  given  all  possible  assistance.  His 
expression  was  very  grave,  but  quite  calm ;  and 
his  movements  were  prompt  and  decided,  w^ith- 
out  agitation.  Assailed  by  a  storm  of  questions 
on  all  sides,  he  waited  for  a  moment  to  answer 
them.  There  was  a  breathless  silence  as  he 
spoke. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  the  leak  cannot  be 
stopped.  The  water  is  now  on  a  level  with  the 
lower  deck  beams, — and  the  fires  are  extin- 
guished." 

He  was  leadino;  his  sister  awav.  Groans  and 
cries  had  followed  his  words.  But  amongst 
them,  and  above  them,  rose  such  a  shriek  of 
bitter  agony,  that  both  turned  round  towards 
the  party  they  had  just  left. 

The  mother  had  thrown  herself  across  the 
prostrate  form  of  the  poor  invalid,  whose  pale, 
wasted  features  were  working  fearfully  under  a 
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desperate  struggle  to  maintain  the  stoicism  he 
habitually  professed.  "  Oh  my  son  !  my  son  ! 
will  no  one  save  you  ?  Then  we  will  perish 
together, — my  son  !  my  darling  son  !" 

The  father  stood  bye,  looking  upon  his  wife 
and  child.  His  face  was  like  marble,  with  its 
delicately  cut  features,  so  white  and  motionless. 
Surely,  his  pride  must  give  way  now !  Yet, 
there  he  stood,  with  folded  arms  and  unrelaxed 
attitude,  as  if  thus  it  became  him  to  meet  the 
King  of  Terrors  1  And  mute,  as  if  to  speak 
were  weakness  ! 

Helen  detained  her  brother,  by  a  gentle 
pressure  on  his  arm.  "  Oh  !  Ernest !  Ernest ! 
he  cannot  help  himself !" 

Almost  before  the  words  were  spoken,  Main- 
waring  had  disengaged  himself  from  her,  and 
darted  across  to  the  sofa  where  the  invahd  lay. 
He  threw  his  strong  arms  round  him,  and 
lifted  him  from  the  couch ;  then  bore  him  as 
quickly  as  the  increasing  crush  would  allow, 
towards  the  steps.  The  parents  and  Helen 
mechanically  followed.  Not  a  word  was  spoken 
till  they  reached  the  deck. 

An  hour  and  a  half  had  elapsed  since  the 
first  alarm ;   and,  on  emerging  from  the  close, 
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gloomy  cabin,  they  found  that  the  short 
summer  night  had  ended.  The  dawn  was 
peering  over  the  waters,  and  the  fog,  still  thick, 
had  broken  into  masses  which  were  driven 
about  by  the  breeze,  and  which,  alternately  en- 
compassing or  revealing  far  off  objects,  lent  a 
delusive  aspect  to  distance.  The  vessel  which 
had  caused  the  calamities  had  never  been  visible, 
and  was  supposed  herself  to  have  been  con- 
siderably injured.  One  or  two  boats  had  al- 
ready been  lowered,  and  the  confusion  on 
board  had  now  become  extreme.  Orders, 
imprecations,  piercing  cries,  heart-broken  sobs, 
echoed  from  every  quarter !  Some  were  em- 
bracing for  the  last  time, — some  deliberating 
as  to  the  chances  of  their  latest  forlorn 
hope  of  raft  or  boat — some  on  their  knees 
at  prayer — mothers  were  tying  life-preservers 
round  their  children — many  ignorant  persons 
had  ascended  to  the  highest  points  of  the 
vessel  as  a  post  of  greater  security  ! 

Nevertheless,  amidst  all  this,  when  Ernest 
Mainwaring  appeared  on  deck,  carrying  his 
helpless  burden,  a  partial  cheer  arose  amongst 
the  sailors.  He  had  been  so  conspicuous 
during  the    awful    struggle    of  the  last    hour, 
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co-operating  intelligently  with  the  authorities, 
encouraging  and  cheering  the  men,  working 
with  them  whilst  a  hope  remained,  shewing 
w^hat  Englishmen  prize  most,  heroic  courage 
with  deep,  unselfish  feeling, — that  the  seamen 
could  not,  even  in  that  moment,  refrain  from 
the  tribute  which  Englishmen  love  to  pay. 
Even  in  that  moment^  Helen  felt  proud  of  her 
brother ! 

He  gently  deposited  his  charge,  and  raised 
his  hat  for  a  moment.  "  We  must  have  out  the 
guard  boat,"  he  said. 

"  But  it  is  the  Captain's  place  to  order  it. 
Discipline  must  be  preserved  1"  interposed  his 
elder  companion. 

"  Yes  ! — but  lives  must  be  saved." 

The  mate  was  already  engaged  with  the 
boats  which  they  were  low^ering,  and  into  which 
so  many  passengers  had  crowded  that  there  was 
a  probability  of  their  being  swamped.  The 
Captain  gladly  placed  three  of  the  crew  under 
Ernest's  orders — he  had  seen  sufficient  proof  of 
his  capacity  to  direct  them — and  they  commenc- 
ed the  operation  of  getting  off  the  guard  boat. 
This  done,  with  much  difficulty,  Mainwaring 
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commanded  them  to  drop  under  the  stern. 
There  was  a  rush  towards  the  boat !  In  breath- 
less haste,  Ernest  immediately  urged  his  com- 
panion, the  other  gentleman,  to  descend  into  it 
to  receive  his  helpless  son,  and  to  save  the  ladies 
from  the  fate  of  so  many  around  them — that  of 
falling  overboard  in  an  attempt  to  reach  the 
boats.  He  himself  purposed  to  remain  last  on 
deck.  It  was  astonishing  how  the  proud  man 
yielded  before  the  cool  determination  of  his 
young  associate. 

Ernest  endeavoured  to  lower  the  invalid 
until  he  should  reach  his  father's  arms.  The 
boat  was  pitching  and  tossing !  One  false 
calculation  and  all  would  have  perished  to- 
gether ! 

It  was  a  critical  moment. 

The  mother  watched  with  dizzy  head,  and 
quivering  lips.  Once  Ernest  slipped  a  little, 
and  the  invalid  by  maintaining  a  firm  hold  on 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  steadied  both.  What  a 
mercv  that  his  senses  had  not  been  drowned  in 
opium  !  He  was  safely  laid  in  the  boat.  The 
father  wrung  Ernest's  hand  for  an  instant.  He 
was    no    longer   the   inflexible,    austere    man ! 
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"  God  forgive  me !"  he  said,  in  a  half-choked 
voice,  "  but  without  you  we  were  all  lost !" 

Helen  had  not  watched  the  scene.  She  felt 
that  the  last  die  was  about  to  be  cast.  And 
whilst  all  were  intent  upon  the  hazard,  she  drew 
from  her  bosom  a  small  oval  case  which  was 
concealed  in  the  folds  of  her  dress,  and  which 
w^as  attached  to  a  fine  Italian  chain  that  en- 
circled her  neck.  She  opened  the  case,  and 
looked,  it  might  be  for  the  last  time,  on  the 
noble,  spirituel  features  which  were  depicted 
there.  That  glance  of  genius  !  that  fair,  tower- 
ing brow !  that  gentle,  sweet,  flexible  expression  ! 
Had  it  all  been  hers  ? — And  were  they,  indeed, 
to  part  for  ever  ?  What  would  he  feel  when  he 
heard,  if? — "  and  she  pressed  it  to  her  lips. 

The  mother  at  that  instant,  turned  to  demand 
Helen's  admiration  of  Ernest's  success  in  saving 
her  son.  She  caught  sight  of  the  action — and 
of  the  portrait — 

"  What ! — how ! — where  did  you  get  that?" 

But  before  Helen  could  even  look  her 
astonishment  at  the  questions,  Ernest  had 
hurried  her  companion  into  the  boat.  It  was 
crowded   already.     Numbers    at   this    moment 
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leaped  overboard, — and  the  instant  the  lady  set 
her  foot  into  it,  the  boat  pushed  off. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  parents  and  son 
implored — prayed — offered  any  reward — if  those 
who  had  so  nobly  rescued  themselves,  might  be 
taken  in !  To  return  under  the  vessel  was 
certain  destruction  to  all  within  the  boat : 
crowds  were  ready  to  precipitate  themselves 
upon  it.  Even  the  sailors,  anxious  as  they  had 
been  to  serve  Mainwaring,  dared  not  attempt  so 
suicidal  an  act.  So,  on  the  sinking  vessel,  in 
the  midst  of  agony,  despair,  and  death,  Ernest 
and  Helen  stood,  unsaved  1 

The  wind  had  changed,  and  now  blew  freshly 
towards  the  shore ;  and  the  little  boat  was  soon 
out  of  sight  in  the  fog.  Relying  on  this,  the 
French  gentlemen  and  some  other  passengers 
entrusted  themselves  to  a  raft  which  the  former 
had  been  constructing,  with  great  alacrity  and 
presence  of  mind,  from  planks  laid  across  empty 
barrels  or  casks.  Ernest  shuddered  at  the  idea 
of  committing  his  sister  to  so  frail  a  hope, — but 
what  was  to  be  done  ?  It  was  true  there  was 
yet  another  boat — but  to  launch  it  was  im- 
possible— 'it  was  densely  filled  with  people  who 
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vainly  hoped  to  find  in  it  a  refuge  from  the 
impending  danger. 

Just  then  the  freshening  morning  breeze 
swept  away  a  volume  of  fog  at  some  little 
distance  fi'om  the  vessel.  The  fog  had  appeared 
to  be  pillowed  on  the  waves ;  but  as  it  separated 
it  became  evident  that  it  had  shrouded  a  large 
mass  of  rock  which  rose  there  gradually  fi'om 
the  sea.  The  high  water  mark  was  several 
yards  below  the  summit  of  the  rock,  and  the 
latter  appeared  accessible  for  a  sure  foot  and 
a  steady  brain.  Ernest  INIainwaring  had  noted 
all  these  circumstances  in  a  moment  of  time. 

"  Dearest  Helen  !  there  is  hope — thank  God  ! 
I  can  swim — unless  much  deceived — so  as  to 
reach  that  rock.  ^Yill  you  trust  yourself  to 
me?" 

"  I  should  but  overburden  you — you  would 
be  safe  without  me — Ernest !  go  !" 

"  Never  !  both  or  neither  1  Hasten  !  Helen  ! 
Throw  off  all  the  dress  vou  can — and  I  will 
make  a  cable  of  this  shawl." 

He  rapidly  twisted  a  long  cashmere  which 
lay  upon  the  deck,  into  a  strong,  thick  rope, 
and  fastened  it  round    Helen's  waist  and  his 
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own.  She  tightened  a  little  chain  around  her 
throat,  and  turned  the  tiny  case  which  hung 
from  it  up  amidst  the  folds  of  her  thick,  dark 
hair,  that  the  w-ater  might  at  least  reach  it  last. 
Both  hent  their  knees  and  bowed  their  heads 
for  a  second  ; — and  then  they  betook  themselves 
to  the  plashing,  foaming  waters ! 

She  followed  his  directions,  and  abstained 
from  all  independent  efforts,  abandoning  herself 
entirely  to  his  support.  Her  steadfastness  never 
failed  her ;  and  in  that  quiet  confidence  was  her 
present  strength.  The  distance  proved  greater 
than  it  had  appeared  to  the  eye,  acted  on  by  the 
delusion  of  atmosphere;  and  Ernest's  powers 
of  nerve  and  sinew,  sorely  tried  already  with  the 
toils  of  the  night,  seemed  sometimes  about  to 
give  way.  But  as  he  began  to  think  that  the 
rock,  which  rose  on  the  landward  side,  retreated 
before  him, — and  dreaded  lest  chest  and  limb 
could  hardly  struggle  against  the  strong  waves 
till  he  should  reach  it, — he  felt  all  of  a  sudden 
that  the  tide  had  turned,  and  was  going  in ! 
A  fervent  "  God  be  thanked  !"  burst  from  his 
lips.  It  was  easier  now.  He  recognised  the 
inexpressible,  boundless,  mercy  of  that  seemingly 
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natural  act  of  Providence  just  at  that  particular 
moment !  and  hope  and  confidence  sprang  up 
anew.  A  few  more  efforts — a  few  more  gasping, 
panting  struggles, — and  he  and  Helen  both  lay 
exhausted  on  the  sandy  base  of  the  rock. 

She  recovered  first.  She  unbound  the  thick 
cashmere  girdle  from  about  her  brother  and 
herself,  and  spreading  it  out,  she  wrung  the 
water  from  its  folds,  and,  still  damp  as  it  was, 
enveloped  herself  in  it  so  as  to  amply  supply 
the  place  of  the  upper  garments  she  had  been 
compelled  to  discard.  It  covered  her  from 
head  to  foot.  Then,  rousing  Ernest,  she 
reminded  him  that  the  rising  tide  rendered 
their  ascent  of  the  rock  a  matter  of  immediate 
necessity.  Weary  and  almost  benumbed,  he 
began  to  climb,  thankful  to  see  that  Helen's 
firm,  agile  foot,  like  a  m.ountain  deer's,  carried 
her  quickly  and  safely  to  the  summit.  Once 
there,  they  fell  into  each  others  arms, — and  the 
long  suppressed  emotion  burst  forth !  There 
was  a  deep,  earnest  thanksgiving ! — And  then 
they  turned  to  look  around  them.  All  was  not 
over  yet. 

A    faint,    dim    line,    on    one    side,    in    the 
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distance,  looked  like  land;  and  on  the  other, 
still  lay  the  sinking  vessel.  Her  guards  were 
now  level  with  the  water.  The  rising  sun 
cast  its  rosy  beams  upon  the  many  coloured 
costumes  of  the  ill-starred  groups  who  still 
thronged  the  deck.  Many  of  them  were  never 
to  see  that  sun  set ! 

As  if  fascinated,  Ernest  and  Helen  kept  their 
eyes  strained  upon  the  vessel,  their  arms  en- 
circling each  other.  Silent  and  breathless,  they 
watched  the  great  hulk  falter  a  little, — then  it 
inclined  to  one  side; — then  there  arose  above 
the  sound  of  the  waters,  that  piercing,  fearful, 
appalling  death  shriek ! — And  the  next  moment 
the  sea  rolled  over  where  that  vast  mass 
had  been ! 

Helen  sat  down  and  wept  bitterly.  Her 
brother  contended  in  vain  against  the  deeper, 
more  painful  emotions  of  a  man. 

They  were  roused  by  the  arrival  of  fellow 
sufferers.  The  raft,  on  which  several  of  the 
passengers  had  taken  refuge,  had  been  urged 
by  the  waves  towards  the  rock;  and,  though 
now  with  greater  difficulty,  a  portion  of  the 
survivors  were  enabled  to  gain  a  footing  there. 
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Assisted  by  Ernest,  the  Frenchmen  rescued 
some  of  the  planks  which  had  formed  their  raft, 
now  dashed  to  pieces  ;  and  with  the  unfailing 
ingenuity  of  their  nation,  they  arranged  them 
so  as  to  form  a  shelter  for  Helen  from  the 
burning  heat  which  an  August  sun  now  threw 
upon  that  solitary  cliff.  Then  came  thoughts 
for  the  future ! 

They  began  to  feel  both  hunger  and  thirst ; 
but  it  was  useless  to  expect  relief  yet, — since, 
if  the  boats  had,  any  of  them,  been  fortunate 
enough  to  gain  the  shore,  they  would  deposit 
their  companies  at  the  first  landing  place,  and 
the  alarm  would  not  reach  Antwerp,  which  was 
the  nearest  port,  for  a  considerable  period. 
This  done,  and  relief  despatched,  it  must  be 
long  in  arriving  at  the  spot  where  they  were ; 
as  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  would  take 
many  hours.  So,  with  manly  resolution,  they 
set  themselves  to  pass  the  day  upon  that  lonely, 
sea  girt  block  of  ocean  masonry. 

The  Frenchmen  did  more.  They  endeavoured 
to  make  it  pass  pleasantly.  Cheerful,  sanguine, 
and  full  of  resources,  they  devised  every  possible 
expedient  for  the  comfort  of  the  party.     The 
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tide  had  thrown  a  cask,  partly  filled  with  fresh 
water,  to  the  foot  of  the  rock,  which  was 
instantly  hoisted  upwards ;  and  presently  after- 
wards other  articles  from  the  wreck  floated 
past,  amongst  which  was  a  tin  cannister,  which, 
by  means  of  the  planks,  w^as  at  length  with, 
great  difficulty,  secured.  It  was  found  to 
contain  coffee.  The  Frenchmen  kindled  a  fire 
from  some  of  the  splintered  wood,  and  boiling 
some  water  in  the  cannister,  presented  Helen 
with  a  cup  of  coffee  in  a  nautilus  shell,  which 
they  had  picked  up  on  the  rock.  Each  one  was 
ready  to  contribute  some  cloak,  or  over-coat, 
to  form  a  cushion  on  which  she  might  repose. 
And,  in  after  years,  Helen  was  accustomed  to 
recall  with  grateful  pleasure  the  delicate  and 
ingenious  assiduities  of  her  French  friends. 

The  day  wore  away,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  coffee,  all  were  much  exhausted.  The  sun 
was  sinking  again,  and  no  succour  appeared 
from  the  shore.  All  eyes  had  been  so  long 
strained  in  that  direction  that  it  was  with  a 
start  of  surprise  that,  when  Helen  at  length 
turned  round,  she  saw  a  large  steamer  to  the 
seaward,  which  had  advanced  sufficiently  near 
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for  them  to  distinguish  the  stripes  upon  her 
Sag.  Immediately  they  hoisted  shawls,  handker- 
chiefs— anything  which  would  wave — attached 
to  their  planks.  At  first  the  American  did  not 
seem  to  notice  the  signals — but  presently  she 
hailed  them ;  and  advancing  near,  sent  off  a 
boat  to  take  up  the  party. 

When,  near  to  midnight,  they  arrived  at 
Antwerp,  they  found  that  no  tidings  had  as  yet 
been  received  of  the  wreck  of  the  steamer — and 
the  fate  of  those  in  the  boats  was,  of  course, 
uncertain. 


VOL.   in. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A  MONTH  had  passed  away,  and  Blanche 
Estcourte  was  not  at  Charnwood  Priory.  Mean- 
time, its  inmates  were  all,  in  a  measure,  changed. 
Sir  Reginald  himself  was  an  altered  man.  The 
winning,  piquante  manner  had  given  way  to  a 
hahit  of  morbid  silence,  varied  only,  when  he  was 
addressed,  by  the  utterance  of  a  few,  brief,  heart- 
sick words.  Lion-hearted  to  meet  difficulty  or 
danger.  Sir  Reginald  was  not,  either  physically 
or  morally,  made  for  endurance ;  and  he  drooped 
under  it  till  years  seemed  to  have  gathered  on 
his  brow  in  one  short  month.  To  one  of  his 
confiding  nature  and  keen  susceptibility,  the 
amount  of  suffering  caused  by  the  necessity  of 
harbouring  suspicion  and  mistrust  was  incalcu- 
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lable;  and  the  sharp,  nervous  glance  and  tremu- 
lous hand  showed  how  the  delicate  organization 
had  given  way  under  the  pressure  of  suspense 
and  anxiety.  Even  Flora  failed  to  arouse  him. 
Ever  since  the  night  succeeding  Blanche's  de- 
parture, the  little  girl  had  exhibited  a  shyness 
and  constraint  of  manner,  which  were  very 
unnatural  to  her ;  and  though  she  lavished  her 
usual  caresses  upon  her  father  when  in  the 
society  of  others,  she  dexterously  eluded  his 
presence  when  alone.  Keenly  alive  to  slight 
things,  Sir  Reginald  quickly  perceived  this ;  and 
his  confidence  and  happiness  in  his  child  were 
gone.  Towards  Lady  Estcourte,  Flora  main- 
tained a  kind  of  sullen,  defiant  submission. 

As  for  Mademoiselle  Adele,  she  was  the  lively 
one  of  the  party.  In  proportion  as  the  gloom 
of  the  household  increased,  her  spirits  seemed  to 
rise.  Professing  the  most  extraordinary  attach- 
ment and  admiration  for  Lady  Estcourte,  her 
demonstrations  were  sometimes  so  vehement, 
that  that  lady  w^as  obliged  to  repress  them  in  her 
own  dignified,  quiet  manner.  With  Sir  Re- 
ginald, also,  she  had  increased  in  volubility  and 
jocoseness,  unchilled  by  the  cold  monosyllable  or 
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air  of  listless  absence,  with  which  her  advances 
were  received.  To  Flora  alone  she  was  fre- 
quently sharp  and  overbearing ;  yet  the  child 
seemed  to  grow  day  by  day  more  into  her  power. 

Perhaps  she  divined  that  Lady  Estcourte  had 
obtained  some  insight  into  her  character — 
particularly  since  the  evening  of  their  interview 
in  the  drawing-room.  And  she  might  instinc- 
tively feel  her  position  in  the  family  an  insecure 
one,  and  take  her  measures  accordingly.  If  so, 
she  divined  quite  right :  for  her  dismissal  had 
been  resolved  upon,  though  more  urgent  mat- 
ters had  rendered  it,  for  the  moment,  a  subject 
of  secondary  interest. 

For  all  efforts — all  proceedings,  for  the  re- 
covery of  Blanche  had  hitherto  been  unsuccess- 
ful :  and  her  father  was  now  ignorant  even  as  to 
where  to  seek  her.  On  Lady  Estcourte's  visit 
to  the  Convent,  she  had  been  politely  received 
by  the  "  Mother ;"  and,  in  reply  to  her  enqui- 
ries it  was  admitted  without  any  attempt  at 
evasion,  that  Mrs.  Grant  and  Miss  Estcourte 
had  been  inmates  of  the  Convent  on  the  pre- 
ceding day.  Her  next  measure  was  a  request 
to  see  Blanche  without  delay. 
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The  Superior  ordered  one  of  the  sisters  to 
carry  this  message  to  Miss  Estcourte.  She 
presently  returned  bearing  Miss  Escourte's  love, 
but  she  must  decline  meeting  her  step-mother 
for  the  present. 

There  was  an  emphasis  on  step-rnother.  It 
went  to  Edith's  heart.  She,  then,  was  to  be  the 
bug- bear. 

"  I  come  with  a  message  from  her  father,  and 
must  request  you  once  more  to  take  the  trouble 
of  telling  her  so." 

Still  Blanche  declined  the  interview,  the 
sister  said. 

Edith  turned  to  the  Lady  Superior. 

"  This  is  your  house,  Madam  !  I  ask  you,  as  a 
matter  of  common  courtesy,  to  give  me  access  to 
my  daughter — or — step-daughter,  if  you  will !" 

"  Miss  Estcourte  is  free  to  do  as  she  pleases. 
She  is  my  guest,  and  I  cannot  put  a  force  upon 
her  inclinations,"  replied  the  Mother,  blandly. 

Lady  Estcourte  rose. 

"  It  is  useless  to  appeal  to  conscience  or  to 
feeling  as  the  motive  which  should  deter  you 
from  violating  that  law  of  God  which  binds 
children  to  their  parents.     I  am  aware  that   by 
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your  own  you  are  justified.  But,  as  Miss  Est- 
courte  is  a  minor,  and  by  the  law  of  tiiis 
country  is  not  *  free  to  do  as  she  pleases/ 
1  trust  you  will  see  the  futility  of  attempting  to 
detain  her  from  her  father's  guardianship." 

Her  calm,  determined  tone  seemed  to  pro- 
duce a  momentary  impression.  The  Lady 
Superior  changed  colour.  But  there  was  a 
peculiar  expression  in  her  face,  as  she  said  : 

"  Miss  Estcourte  is  not  detained  here.  And, 
if  Sir  Reginald  can  resume  his  guardianship, 
we  offer  no  impediment." 

There  was  something  in  this  speech,  which 
struck  Lady  Estcourte's  quick  apprehension  as 
sinister  and  alarming.  But  evidently  she  her- 
self could  do  no  more.  She  had  gone  to  the 
limits  of  her  powders — and  recourse  must  now  be 
had  rather  to  the  authority  of  the  magistrate, 
than  to  that  of  the  parent. 

Instinctively  she  felt  that  no  time  was  to  be 
lost ;  and  with  a  cold  bow^  to  the  Lady  Superior, 
she  left  the  room.  Her  horses  were  put  to  their 
utmost  speed  as  she  returned  to  the  Priory. 
There  w^as  her  husband,  pacing  the  lawn  as  she 
had  left  him.     Her  heart  sickened  as  she  saw 
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the   look    he    gave   towards,  the   empty  place 
beside  her ! 

"  You  must  go  !  my  Reginald  !  yourself,  im- 
mediately !  I  have  not  seen  her.  And  it  is 
evident  that  only  by  legal  force  can  that  object 
be  effected.  Hasten,  dearest  1  for  something 
tells  me  that  every  moment's  delay  separates  us 
further  from  Blanche.  I  wish  Mr.  Main  waring 
were  here — and  yet — " 

She  left  off  wishing  any  thing,  when  she  saw 
the  cool,  resolute  air  of  Sir  Reginald,  as  he 
took  his  seat  by  her  side,  and  bade  the  coach- 
man drive  on.  He  seemed  to  take  it  for 
granted  she  would  accompany  him. 

Arrived  at  Tilverton,  he  left  Edith  in  consul- 
tation with  Doctor  Stanley — summoned  a  police 
officer — and  repairing  to  the  Convent,  demanded 
admittance  to  his  daughter's  presence. 

He  was  courteously  received — assured  that  the 
house  was  perfectly  open  to  his  inspection,  if  he 
desired  it,  without  any  aid  from  the  civil  force ; 
and  informed  that  Mrs.  Grant  and  Miss 
Estcourte  had  left  the  convent  that  morning, 
and  were  departed  to  some  distance  by  ra^l. 

The  sisters  were  most    innocently  ignorant 
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of  their  destination,  and  even  from  what  station 
they  had  started,  as  was  also  the  Superior. 
And  since  we  have  no  law  in  England  for  com- 
pelling people  to  communicate  what  they  do  not 
know,  Sir  Reginald,  after  searching  the  house, 
turned  away,  baffled,  towards  the  Rectory. 

"  This,  then,  was  the  meaning  of  the  Lady 
Superior's  last  words  to  me,"  said  Edith ;  "  but 
why  attempt  to  deceive  me  into  the  idea  that 
Blanche  was  there  still  ?" 

*'  The  object  must  have  been  to  gain  time — 
and  that  is  accomplished.  Now — how  to  defeat 
their  end !"  and  Doctor  Stanley's  fine  manly 
brow  gathered  thought.  "  I  have  been  in- 
formed," he  continued  "  that  a  carriage  left  the 
small  postern  door  of  the  Convent  this  morning 
— very  early — in  fact,  before  I  set  out  on  my 
matinal  visit  to  the  Priory.  Now  we  must 
ascertain  whence  they  took  horses  —  then  we 
shall  learn  from  the  drivers  from  what  station 
they  started  —  and  without  loss  of  time,  we 
must  telegraph  along  the  line." 

Doctor  Stanley's  suggestions  were  promptly 
acted  upon ;  and  the  result  of  the  enquiries 
was    the    establishment    of    the  fact  that  the 
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carriage  which  had  passed  Sir  Reginald  in  the 
morning  on  his  way  to  Greystone,  had  conveyed 
away  his  child.  He  had  been  within  a  few 
paces  of  her  ! 

The  telegraph  produced  no  information.  Too 
long  a  time  had  elapsed  since  the  starting  of  the 
travellers.  And  Sir  Reginald's  departure  on 
the  same  route,  which  took  place  immediately, 
and  his  active  and  unwearied  efforts  to  obtain 
some  trace  of  the  fugitives,  were  equally  abor- 
tive. From  that  time,  for  the  space  of  a  month, 
every  engine  w^as  set  in  motion,  every  indication, 
probable  or  improbable,  was  followed  up.  Sir 
Reginald  had  traversed  the  greater  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  search  of  the  lost  one,  re- 
turning at  intervals  to  the  Priory,  to  find  his  wife, 

"  With  a  pale  cheek,  and  yet  a  brow  inspired. 
And  a  true  heart  of  hope,  though  hope  be  vain !" 

For  on  Edith's  susceptible  nature  also,  care 
and  harassing  suspense  were  doing  their  work, 
physically.  And,  at  length,  as  expedient  after 
expedient  failed,  her  sweet  smile  of  Hope  looked 
more  Uke  Faith,  and  her  words  of  encourage- 
ment sounded  something  like  submission. 

At  the  period  at  which  our  chapter  opens, 
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Doctor  Stanley  was  the  only  one  of  the  party 
who — owing  in  part  to  the  unflinchingness  of  his 
nature — in  part,  perhaps,  to  his  minor  interest  in 
the  result — maintained  an  unaltered  attitude ; 
and,  in  word  and  deed,  worked  out  his  favourite 
principle  of  "  never  give  up."  The  effects  of 
his  steady,  impregnable  constancy  upon  Sir 
Reginald's  sensitive  temperament,  were  such 
that  Lady  Estcourte  began  to  look  for  his  visits 
as  the  nurse  for  those  of  the  physician. 

Her  own  position  was,  in  truth,  a  trying  one. 
She  had  entered  on  the  duties  of  step-mother  to 
her  husband's  children,  not  without  solicitude, 
indeed,  but  with  an  humble  confidence  that  by 
perseverance  in  the  right,  by  patiently  bearing 
her  cross  if  she  found  it  to  be  one,  and  by 
making  her  work  a  labour  of  love,  she  should 
be  able  to  live  down  whatever  prejudice  their 
relative  position  might  be  supposed  to  elicit. 
And,  secure  of  her  husband's  affection,  she  had 
resolved  never  to  disturb  his  peace  by  any 
troubles  of  her  own  from  such  a  source.  But 
now,  almost  before  her  bridal  days  were  over, 
one  of  his  children  had  taken  a  step  which  not 
only  rendered  her  hopes  nugative,  but  which,  to 
those  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  facts  of 
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the  case,  might  seem  to  cast  a  stigma  upon 
herself.  That  some  such  reflections  had  been 
flung  upon  her  she  was  aware,  though  the 
absence  from  the  neighbourhood  of  nearly  all 
the  circle  which  had  recently  been  gathered 
there,  diminished  the  number  of  observations 
upon  Miss  Estcourte's  absence.  The  Main- 
warings  were  abroad — the  Butlers  at  the  sea- 
side— and  Lady  Bouverie  was  at  Brighton.  In 
fact,  the  day  after  the  Greystone  ball  had  wit- 
nessed the  breaking  up  of  the  neighbourhood 
for  autumnal  excursions.  Strange  to  say,  Miss 
Bloomfield  remained  at  home  1  Some  charm 
seemed  to  rivet  her  to  Marwood.  But  what  it 
was — whether  she  was  engaged  in  making  new 
conquests,  or  was  in  pursuit  of  novelties  of  another 
class,  or  whether  she  really  remained  quiet  out 
of  consideration  for  her  mother,  Lady  Estcourte 
had  not  enquired — their  only  interview  since  the 
period  alluded  to  not  having  been  a  very  satis- 
factory one. 

For  Miss  Bloomfield  had  called  at  the  Priory 
shortly  after  Blanche's  departure,  but  before  it 
had  transpired  to  any  degree.  She  was,  how- 
ever, aware  of  it,  and  the  tone  which  she  assumed 
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on  the  subject  both  shocked  Lady  Estcourte, 
and  roused  her  indignation.  She  spoke  of  her 
cousin's  "  happy  refuge  ''  with  the  "  sweet  sis- 
terhood," declared  that  she  thought  a  cloister 
life  must  be  "  perfectly  angelic," — and  sighed  out 
her  pity  for  the  feelings  which  had  prompted 
Blanche  to  leave  her  home,  in  terms  which  suffi- 
ciently pointed  at  Lady  Estcourte  herself. 

The  quick  blood  mantled  in  Edith's  face  I 
but  her  nature  rose  superior  to  the  petty  taunt ; 
and  she  answered  with  perfect  self-command, 

"  Perhaps  you  may  some  time  become  aware, 
Miss  Bloomfield !  of  the  circumstances  which 
have  induced  Blanche,  to  take  this  deplorable 
step.  At  present,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
divulge  them.  With  regard  to  a  conventual 
life,  I  simply  hope  you  do  not  mean  what  you  say." 

Lady  Estcourte  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
attaching  any  very  serious  weight  to  Georgina's 
expressed  opinions.  But  on  this  occasion,  her 
cold,  brief  answer  was  construed  by  the  heiress 
into  contempt,  and  the  defiant  spirit  was  roused. 

"  But,  indeed,  I  do  mean  what  I  say  !  and  a 
great  deal  more  !  If  there  were  Protestant  con- 
vents, I  would  go  into  one  directly." 
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"  You  would  be  very  unhappj^" 

"  Oh  !  where  is  one  to  be  anything  but  un- 
happy !"  and  Georgina  burst  into  tears.  Lady 
Estcourte  looked  at  her  with  astonishment. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Bloomfield  !"  she  said,  soft- 
ened by  Georgina's  emotion,  "  it  is  true  that  life 
brings  to  each  of  us  a  cross  to  bear ;  which, 
humbly  borne,  may  yet  draw  down  a  blessing. 
But  on  self-inflicted  trials  we  have  no  ground  to 
hope  for  one.  And  you  must  forgive  me  for 
saying,  that  if  you  were  to  abandon  your  duty  to 
your  mother,  and  relinquish  the  many  privileges 
with  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  endow  you, 
you  would  be,  and  you  would  deserve  to  be, 
miserable  and  remorseful  for  the  rest  of  your 
life !" 

Lady  Estcourte's  tone  had  become  severer 
than  was  usual  with  her — but  she  knew  the 
character  of  her  auditor,  and  felt  that,  whether 
Georgina's  sentiments  were  affected  or  not,  it 
was  her  own  duty  to  speak  faithfully.  She  saw 
too,  that  at  the  root  of  Miss  Bloomfield's  de- 
clared opinions,  there  lurked  wounded  pride  or 
feeling ;  and  recent  events  were  too  bitterly 
present  with  herself,  not  to  prompt  her  at  once 
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and  unsparingly,  to  nip  the  bud  which  expanded 
into  so  poisonous  a  flower. 

But  Miss  Bloomfield  was  prodigiously 
offended.  The '  melting  mood'  had  passed  away, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  heiress  returned.  "  I  might 
have  expected  such  sentiments  from  Lady  Est- 
courte  !"  she  said.  *'  Some  people  are  incapable 
of  comprehending  acts  of  self-sacrifice," 

*'  They  are,  Georgina  !  And  some  people  are 
incapable  of  making  them.  And  I  entreat  you, 
if  you  contemplate  any  such,  to  sit  down  first, 
and  count  the  cost.  Such  things  should  be 
done  calmly,  deliberately,  with  the  most  perfect 
self-abnegation,  and  a  well-grounded  conviction 
of  their  conformableness  with  God's  will.  We 
have  all  seen  instances  in  which  this  rare  com- 
bination of  qualities  and  circumstances  has 
produced  characters  which  all  history  must 
honour ;  but  such  persons  are  exceptional,  and 
not  to  be  judged  by  ordinary  rules.  Believe 
me,  dear  Georgina  !  abundant  opportunities  for 
self-sacrifice  lie  about  your  path  every  day  !" 

"  Oh !  for  pity's  sake,  Lady  Estcourte,  spare 
me  those  dreadful  low  opinions !  I  have  such 
a  horror  of  them  '•     I  shall  be  obliged  to  say 
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good  morning  to  you ;  for  I  have  appointed  to 
meet  Mr.  Vivian  to  fix  upon  a  spot  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  Church  at  Marwood.  Then 
the  architect  is  to  wait  upon  me  with  plans  for 
the  school ;  after  that,  there  are  the  classes — = 
and  I  have  volumes  of  letters  to  write,  in 
answer  to  applications  for  patronage.  Really  ! 
I  can  assure  you,  a  person  in  my  position  is 
expected  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  their  entire 
existence  for  the  public  good  !  But,  of  course, 
it  is  my  duty  to  carry  out  my  own  opinions." 

Lady  Estcourte  smiled  faintly.  She  saw  that 
further  remonstrance  was  useless,  at  least  for 
the  present ;  and  that,  under  a  new  influence 
Georgina  was  as  much  disposed  to  dogmatize  in 
theology,  as  she  had  been  in  politics  when  under 
the  former  one.  She  pictured  to  herself  with 
some  amusement  this  bustling,  important  little 
personage  subsiding  into  a  quiet,  obedient, 
cloistered  nun  ! 

But  she  had  warned  her !  as  far  as  their 
mutual  relations  justified — perhaps  farther.  And 
she  could  only  hope  that,  as  the  objects  Miss 
Bloomfield  seemed  now  to  be  pursuing  were  in 
themselves  good,  so  her  motives  might  be  m.ore 
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exalted  than  her  style  of  expressing  herself  in- 
dicated. But  she  had  no  wish  to  renew  the 
conversation ;  and,  since  the  morning  of  this  visit 
they  had  not  met ;  neither  had  it  chanced  to  the 
Estcourtes  to  hear  by  report  of  the  vigorous 
proceedings  which  were  taking  place  at  Marwood. 

The  walls  of  the  Church  were  rising  from  the 
soil  in  a  style  of  almost  Cathedral  magnificence, 
on  the  piece  of  ground  presented  by  Miss 
Bloomfield  for  the  purpose,  which  was  situated 
on  the  outskirts  of  her  estate.  Other  buildin2:s 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood — some,  of  which 
the  destination  was  obvious,  and  others  which 
puzzled  the  pubhc.  Every  thing  was  to  be  done 
in  the  best  way.  And  designers  and  artificers 
thronged  to  the  spot.  Georgina  signed  con- 
tracts, executed  conveyances,  and  subscribed 
bonds,  as  Mr.  Vivian  presented  them  to  her — 
with  all  the  confidingness  of  a  child,  and  all 
the  dignity  of  a  Lord  Chancellor. 

And  what  were  now  her  ruling  motives  ?  For 
her  character,  if  not  absolutely  changed,  had 
certainly  received  a  new  direction.  Vanity 
remained  there  still.  It  was  pleasant  to  be 
consulted  on  important  subjects,  to  fancy  herself 
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the  umpire  on  matters  of  taste,  to  be  solicited 
to  give  her  support  to  schemes  far  beyond  her 
comprehension,  or  her  attendance  at  public 
meetings  whence  she  might  bring  away  words 
without  ideas.  Yet  her  vanity -was  now  rather 
a  shadow  than  a  substance — it  no  longer  con- 
soled her.  In  the  hour  when  she  had  heard  the 
man  of  her  heart  proifer  his  attachment  to 
another,  and  receive  a  cool  rejection,  her  vanity 
had  received  a  wound  from  which  it  never 
recovered.  And,  though  outwardly  it  seemed 
but  to  be  expended  on  new  objects,  it  was  now 
rather  pride  which  took  its  form  to  veil  the 
secret  disappointment — a  pride  not,  perhaps, 
altogether  inexcusable. 

Her  coquetry,  too,  appeared  to  be  extinguished. 
The  lesson  she  had  received  at  the  Greystone 
ball,  where  her  punishment  had  so  immediately 
followed  her  fault,  had  not  been  lost  upon  her ; 
and  with  her  usual  exaggeration  of  feehng,  she 
had  judged  herself  more  hardly  in  her  humbled 
mood,  than  even  Major  Aubrey  could  have  done. 
And,  to  do  her  justice,  it  must  be  stated  that, 
notwithstanding  the  complacency  with  which 
she    had    once    contemplated    the    conquest    of 
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Mr.  Vivian — notwithstanding  his  increasing  de- 
ference towards  her,  and  influence  over  her,  Miss 
Bloomfield  never  attempted  to  throw  into  their 
almost  daily  intercourse  any  character  but  that  of 
strict  and  confiding  friendship.     It  was  curious, 
too,  that  Henriette  had  ceased  to  excite  in  her 
young  lady  those  visions  of  conquest  with  which 
she  had  formerly  flattered  her  ;  and  though  she 
contrived  that  her  communications  should  still 
minister  to  Georgina's  self-love,  it  was  now  upon 
the  ground  of  her  lady's  superiority  to  all  those 
considerations  which   were  natural  to  her   sex 
and  age.     She  professed  unbounded   reverence 
for    Miss    Bloomfield — made    her    power    and 
influence  the  subjects  of  frequent  comment — 
and   drew  exciting    pictures   of  the  reputation 
which  the  piety  and  munificence  of  the  works 
now  in  progress  would  gather  round  her  name. 
Georgina  was,  however,  very  much  in  earnest, 
and  really  believed  that  she  had  renounced  all 
selfish  considerations ;  and  that,  in   submitting 
implicitly  to  be  guided  by  one   so  unerring  as 
Mr.  Vivian,  she  incurred  no  further  responsi- 
bility herself.     But,  uncalculating  as  she  was, 
it  occurred  to  her  sometimes  to  wonder  how 
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even  her  resources,  could  meet  the  vast 
undertakings,  far  and  near,  to  which  she 
had  set  her  hand.  On  one  occasion  she 
remarked  as  much  to  Henriette.  She  never 
forgot  the  expression  of  her  maid's  face  as 
she  answered  her. 

"  Mademoiselle  need  not  fear.  Though  it 
please  Mr.  Vivian  to  give  her  the  merit  of  the 
work,  he  shall  have  the  power  to  do  all — all 
— without  her !" 

What  could  Henriette  mean?  Georgina 
questioned  her  ;  but  she  turned  very  pale,  and 
betrayed  by  her  haste  to  change  the  subject 
that  she  had  already  said  too  much.  And  Miss 
Bloomfield  had  begun  to  attach  some  impor- 
tance to  the  information  of  her  attendant,  since 
this  was  not  the  first  time  that  Henriette  had 
discovered  an  intelligence,  mysterious  to  Geor- 
gina, on  subjects  very  foreign  to  her  depart- 
ment. 

For  example,  she  had  been  the  first  to  inform 
her  mistress  of  Blanche's  departure  and  place  of 
refuge.  She  had  previously  also  furnished  her 
with  abundant  particulars  respecting  Major 
Aubrey's  former  attentions  to  Lady  Estcourte, 
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accompanied  by  insinuations  which  tended  little 
to  that  lady's  honour  and  advantage ;  and  which 
had  produced  in  the  mind  of  her  credulous 
auditor  an  antipathy  which  ever  appeared  in  her 
manner  towards  her  Uncle's  wife. 

Georgina  was,  therefore,  a  little  startled  by 
her  maid's  speech  and  accompanying  manner. 
But  the  impression  soon  vanished  from  her 
mind.  She  was  too  honest-hearted  herself  to 
be  suspicious ;  and  too  really  regardless  of 
money  to  dwell  long  on  the  subject  of  it.  And 
if  Clarence  Egerton  could  have  seen  the  reck- 
lessness with  w^hich  she  was  scattering  the 
fortune  which  she  no  longer  valued  since  he 
had  disdained  it,  he  might  not  have  thought, 
as  he  did,  that  it  must  form  an  insuperable 
barrier  between  her  and  the  suit  of  any  honour- 
able and  high-minded  man. 

But  it  may  be  easily  seen,  that  the  influences 
external  and  internal,  which  now  swayed  Geor- 
gina, were  little  likely  to  render  her  amenable 
to  the  counsels  and  warnings  which  Lady  Est- 
courte,  at  some  violence  to  herself,  had  lately 
addressed  to  her. 

Other    circumstances    presently    contributed 
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to  alienate  Miss  Bloomfield  from  the  family  at 
the  Priory. 

Meantime,  the  reports  of  the  state  of  the 
young  Earl  of  St.  Ormonde  were  various.  Mr. 
Vivian  appeared  sanguine,  and  answered  all 
enquiries  addressed  to  him  with  a  placid  cheer- 
fulness which  implied  no  fear  as  to  the  result. 
Old  Stephens,  on  the  other  hand,  who  since  Sir 
Reginald's  visit,  had  heen  occasionally  admitted 
to  attend  on  his  young  master,  shook  his  grey 
head,  and  drew  his  handkerchief  across  his 
eyes,  whenever  the  subject  was  mentioned.  As 
for  a  medical  opinion,  it  was  not  to  be  had,  at 
least,  by  the  public.  For  Mr.  Vivian,  in  his 
anxiety  for  the  Earl's  well-doing,  had  summoned 
a  physician  and  nurse  from  London,  who  were 
to  devote  their  skill  and  experience  to  the  pro- 
longing of  the  patient's  life ;  and  the  local 
practitioner,  after  a  few  consultations  with  the 
physician,  was  henceforth  excluded. 

The  nurse  was  a  sallow,  dark  woman, — and 
elderly,  to  judge  by  the  mass  of  grey  hair  which 
was  pushed  beneath  her  cap.  But  she  rarely 
appeared  amongst  the  servants ;  confining  her- 
self entirely  to  the  patient's  apartments,  and  those 
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appropriated  for  her  own  use;  and  employing 
the  door  at  the  foot  of  the  turret  as  her  means 
of  exit,  on  the  few  occasions  when  she  left  the 
house.  If  ever  she  appeared  below,  it  was  at 
strange  times,  and  in  unaccountable  places ; — 
and  the  servants  began  to  entertain  an  awe  of 
her.  As  for  the  physician,  he  was  an  eminent 
and  well  known  practitioner,  whose  visits  occu- 
pied as  much  time  as  might  elapse  between  the 
last  train  down,  and  the  next  train  up — until 
they  ceased  altogether. 

Sir  Reginald,  in  the  few  intervals  of  repose 
w^hich  he  had  enjoyed  during  the  harassing 
period  that  had  followed  his  first  visit  to  the 
Earl's  sick  chamber,  had  not  found  leisure  or 
spirits  to  repeat  it.  He  dreaded  the  effect  of 
communicating  his  own  hopelessness  to  the 
poor  invalid ;  and  was  himself  too  deeply 
stricken  to  speak  encouragement  to  another. 

By  Lady  Estcourte's  earnest  prompting,  he 
had  written  a  few  courteous  lines  to  Mr.  Vivian, 
subsequently  to  their  interview  at  the  Abbey,  in 
which  he  intimated,  with  all  proper  acknow- 
ledgments, his  desire  that  Flora's  Latin  lessons 
should  be    discontinued.      So  that   clergyman 
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had  ceased  for  some  time  his  periodical  visits 
to  the  Priory. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Lady  Estcourte, 
on  entering  her  dressing-room  one  day,  met 
Mademoiselle  Adele  issuing  from  it.  The 
governess  started  almost  impercepti!)ly ; — but 
she  was  evidently  not  quite  unprepared  for  such 
an  encounter ;  for  she  exclaimed  in  her  most 
empressee  manner. 

"  Ah  !  I  did  seek  Madame  !  I  could  tell  her 
some  news  !  Madame  does  she  know  that  the 
Major  Aubrey  has  been  seriously  wounded  ?" 

Edith's  mind  had  been  so  engrossed  of  late 
by  the  grave  reahties  of  hfe,  that  she  had  en- 
tirely forgotten  Major  Aubrey's  existence  ;  and 
whatever  slight  consciousness  she  might  at  one 
time  have  exhibited  at  the  pointed  mention  of 
his  name,  had  altogether  ceased  to  affect  her. 
At  the  present  moment,  the  intrusion  of  Made- 
moiselle Adele  into  her  apartment  occupied  her 
more  than  the  intelligence  she  had  to  give. 
She  therefore  rephed,  abstractedly  and  coldly, 
standing  quite  still,  as  if  to  wait  for  an  explana- 
tion. 

"  Oh  !  indeed  !  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it." 
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For  an  instant  the  governess  was  baffled. 
She  quailed  under  Lady  Estcourte's  steady, 
enquiring  eye.  Then  making  an  attempt  to 
seize  her  hand  and  kiss  it,  she  exclaimed  : 

"  Ah  !  chere  Madame  !  qu'elle  a  Vair  magni- 
fique  ce  matin  /" 

As  usual,  the  embarrassment  vented  itself  in 
French. 

"  Excuse  me !"  said  Edith,  hastily  withdraw- 
ing her  hand.  "I  am  rather  engaged  this 
morning,  but  if  you  have  anything  to  commu- 
nicate, pray  come  in  and  say  it  at  once  !" 

"  Oh  1  anothaire  time  !  anothaire  time  1"  and 
Mademoiselle  hastily  retired  along  the  corridor. 
Lady  Estcourte  entered   her   dressing-room, 
and  looked  round.   Everything  remained  just  as 
she    had   left  it.     What  could    have  been  the 
object  of  Mademoiselle's  visit?     Certainly  not 
to  inform  her  of  Major  Aubrey's  wound,  which 
she  would  see  announced  in  the  first  newspaper 
she  took  up,  and  which  had  no  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest  for  her.     Yet  when  she  had  sat  a 
few  moments  reflecting,  the  impertinence  of  his 
late  manner  towards  herself  recurred  to  her ; — 
and  this,  coupled  with  the  recollection  of  Geor- 
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gina's  hints,  and  those  of  the  Miss  Butlers,  as  to 
former  passages  in  which  their  names  had  been 
joined,  led  her  to  the  conjecture  that  the  gos- 
siping governess  might  possibly  mean  more 
than  she  expressed. 

The  reflections  of  the  next  half  hour  brought 
to  a  climax  resolutions  which  had  long  been 
floating  in  Lady  Estcourte's  mind,  awaiting  only 
some  such  impetus  as  had  just  occurred,  to 
become  actions.  She  determined  to  require 
strict  explanations  from  Mademoiselle  Adele,  or 
to  announce  her  dismissal ;  and,  in  any  case,  to 
assume  the  mother's  part  in  Flora's  education 
more  than  she  had  yet  had  leisure  or  opportunity 
to  do. 

Few  people  sufficiently  estimate  the  degree  of 
moral  courage  necessary  to  the  lady  who  would 
conscientiously  preside  over  a  household.  But 
when,  as  in  Lady  Estcourte's  case,  every  inter- 
ference was  liable  to  be  misconstrued ; — whilst 
her  reluctance  to  add  to  her  husband's  cares 
deprived  her  of  the  support  of  his  counsel, — the 
difficulty  of  taking  any  decisive  step  was  great 
indeed.  She  was  fully  alive  to  the  irksomeness 
of  her  position ;  but  no  less  resolved,  in  a  meek. 
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brave,  spirit,  to  conquer  it.  And  that  same 
evening,  at  a  very  unaccustomed  hour  for  her, 
she  was  in  the  corridor  leading  to  the  school- 
room. 

Her  heart  gave  two  or  three  nervous  thumps 
as  she  laid  her  hand  upon  the  door ; — and 
expecting  to  find  the  governess  alone,  suddenly 
entered. 

Flora  was  not  there,  certainly, — and  had  pro- 
bably, as  her  step-mother  expected,  gone  to  bed. 
But  Mademoiselle  Adele  was  not  alone.  A 
voice  was  speaking  at  the  time  of  Lady  Est- 
courte's  entrance,  which  she  thought  she  knew  ; 
yet  when  she  looked  round,  she  found  that  Made- 
moiselle's companion  was  an  utter  stranger.  A 
thick  veil  of  crape  covered  this  person's  coun- 
tenance; but  through  it  Lady  Estcourte  could 
distinguish  braids  of  grey  hair,  which  gave  her 
the  appearance  of  age.  Her  figure  was  so 
enveloped  in  dark  wrappings,  that  she  seemed  as 
if  equipped  for  a  journey.  When  Lady  Est- 
courte entered,  she  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 
The  governess  started  from  her  seat,  completely 
thrown  off  her  guard. 

"  Eh    quoi  /    Madame  !    que   voulez-vous  ? 
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Void  ma  cousine  qui  vient  tout  droit  de 
Moulins  r 

Perfectly  astonished  at  Mademoiselle  Adele's 
extreme  agitation,  betrayed  both  in  tone  and 
manner,  on  so  seemingly  slight  an  occasion — 
Lady  Estcoiu-te  answered,  coolly, 

"  I  wished  to  have  some  conversation  with 
you.  Mademoiselle  !  But  since  you  are  engaged 
with  your  cousin,  I  will  go  in  to  see  Flora." 

She  advanced  towards  an  inner  door  which 
led  into  Flora's  bed-chamber,  communicating 
with  that  of  the  governess.  In  an  instant — 
quick  as  lightning ! — the  Frenchwoman  threw 
herself  before  it. 

"  La  petite  est  au  lit  I  elle  dort !  Madame 
ne  doit  pas  y  entrer,  C^est  mon  appartement 
aussi : — je  ne  veux  que  personne  y  enire." 

In  proportion  as  there  seemed  to  be  more  to 
encounter.  Lady  Estcourte's  courage  had  risen. 
She  was  now  fully  nerved  and  self-possessed. 

"  I  am  going  into  this  room,  Mademoiselle 
Rochard  !     Be  good  enough  to  stand  aside  !" 

The  governess  still  hesitated ;  and  the  old 
expression  of  bitter  malignity  crossed  her  coun- 
tenance  as   she   looked    on    Lady   Estcourte's 
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figure  confronting  her,  with  its  firm  uncom- 
promising air  and  attitude. 

"  Madame  will  repent  of  this  !"  she  said. 

"  For  your  own  sake,  I  advise  you  to  desist 
from  this  folly,"  said  Edith,  "  and  save  yourself 
the  exposure  which  must  ensue  if  I  am  com- 
pelled to  summon  the  servants." 

Signs  had  passed  between  the  Frenchwoman 
and  her  companion :  and  slowly,  as  Lady  Est- 
courte  spoke,  she  relinquished  her  position  before 
the  door.     Edith  opened  it  gently. 

She  needed  not  to  fear  disturbing  Flora's 
repose.  The  child  was  not  in  bed ;  nor  had  her 
night's  toilet  commenced.  She  was  kneeling — 
dressed  exactly  as  when  she  left  the  drawings 
room,  a  couple  of  hours  before ; — muttering 
lowly  and  indistinctly — before  a  pedestal,  on 
which  stood  one  of  the  small,  portable  images 
of  the  Virgin. 

Lady  Estcourte  softly  stepped  up  to  her  side. 

"  Flora  !  what  are  you  doing  ?" 

The  child  started.     Then  answered,  sullenly, 

"  I  am  doing  as  Mademoiselle  bade  me." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  kneeling  here  ?" 

"  Ever  since  that  strange  lady  came." 
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"  And  how  long  are  you  to  stay  here  ?" 

"  Till  Mademoiselle  thinks  I  have  said  Ave's 
enough." 

"  Well !  now,  my  dear  httle  girl !  you  are  to 
get  up  and  go  with  me,"  said  Lady  Estcourte. 

The  child  looked  terrified.  *'  I  cannot ! — 1 
cannot ! — I  dare  not !"  she  said,  clinging  to 
the  pedestal  on  which  the  image  stood. 

"Are  you  afraid  of  Mademoiselle's  anger, 
dear  Flora  ?  If  so,  I  will  protect  you — for  in 
obeying  me  you  will  be  doing  right.  Now, 
come  away !"  Lady  Estcourte  held  out  her 
hand  to  take  Flora's — but  the  child  yet  shrank 
aside,  and  trembled  violently. 

"  No  ! — no  !"  she  said,  "  you  know  you  are — " 

"  What?  Flora  !— what  am  I  ?" 

"  She  says  you  are — a  heretic  !"  and  the 
child  looked  at  Lady  Estcourte  with  dismay. 
Edith  could  not  forbear  smiling.  She  placed 
her  arm  round  Flora,  and  raised  her  by  some 
little  force. 

"  Do  you  know  the  meaning  of  that  word, 
my  darling  ?" 

"  No  !  but  Mademoiselle  says  it  is  worse  than 
a  murderer !" 
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"Some  time  I  will  explain  it  to  you,  But 
now  I  can  only  tell  you  that  it  means  that  I  am 
of  the  same  religion  with  your  dear  Papa,  and 
with  your  own  Mamma  who  is  gone  to  Heaven. 
Now  I  am  going  to  take  you  to  him." 

Somewhat  reassured  by  Lady  Estcourte's 
smile — and  soft,  gentle  words — the  little  girl 
made  less  resistance,  and  suffered  herself  to  be 
led  away.  But  when  in  the  outer  room  they 
confronted  her  governess,  she  turned  very  pale, 
and  her  whole  frame  shook  with  fear.  Edith 
held  her  firmly  by  the  hand. 

The  stranger  had  vanished,  and  the  gover- 
ness, white  as  ashes,  stood  before  them.  She 
was  going  to  speak — but  Lady  Estcourte  w^aved 
her  hand  to  enjoin  silence ;  and  addressed  her. 

"  You  will  anticipate  what  I  am  going  to  say. 
Mademoiselle  Rochard  !  After  the  scene  I  have 
just  witnessed,  I  must  beg  of  you  to  provide 
yourself  with  another  home  at  the  very  earliest 
period  possible  1" 

"  And  I  have  the  honour  to  tell  Madame, 
that  I  have  the  permission  to  render  myself 
chez  Mademoiselle  Bloom  field  whenever  it  shall 
please  me.     And  if  Madame  had  been  tranquil 
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this  evening,  I  had  the  intention  to  tell  her 
myself  that  I  shall  rest  here  no  longer ! — To- 
morrow I  shall  go  to  the  Marwood  !" 

Lady  Estcourte  did  not  betray  the  pang  it 
cost  her,  to  find  her  husband's  niece  offering 
welcome  and  encouragement  to  her  own 
unworthy  dependants.  Perhaps,  even  at  that 
moment,  she  felt  it  more  on  Georgina's  account 
than  her  own :  for  the  governess's  taunting 
announcement  made  but  too  evident  the  fearful 
delusion  under  w^hich  Miss  Bloomfield  was 
acting.  But  in  voice  and  manner  Edith  re- 
mained perfectly  unmoved. 

"  Very  well  1  Then  we  need  no  further 
arrangements.  Flora  !  you  may  bid  your  gover- 
ness farewell  !" 

"  Am  I  not  to  go  to  bed  ?  Where  shall  I 
sleep,  Mamma?"  said  the  child,  more  sub- 
missively than  usual ;  for  she  felt  the  full  power 
of  Lady  Estcourte's  steady,  determined  manner 
— and  saw  that  it  influenced  even  her  governess. 

"  You  will  not  see  Mademoiselle  again,  dear  !" 

Flora  began  to  cry.  *'  I  am  sure  I  said  all 
you  bade  me,  Mademoiselle  !  for  the  repose  of — " 

"  Taisez     vous  /"     exclaimed    the    French- 
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woman  in  a  voice  of  thunder ;  whilst  a  convul- 
sion crossed  her  countenance  which  made  Lady 
Estcourte  shudder.  The  child  quivered  with 
terror. 

"  We  will  wish  you  good  evening,  Mademoi- 
selle !" — and  Lady  Estcourte  led  Flora  from  the 
room. 

"What  was  the  task  which  your  governess 
enjoined  upon  you,  Flora?"  asked  her  step- 
mother. 

"  Only  somebody  was  dead — I  don't  know 
who  !"  the  child  sobbed  out.  '*  And  I  was  to 
offer — prayers — for  the  repose  of  his  soul." 

This  incidental  admission,  made  in  the  first 
moment  of  being  thrown  off  her  guard,  was  the 
only  straightforward  answer  w^hich  could  be 
elicited  from  Flora  that  night.  As  long  as  her 
governess  was  in  the  house,  the  child's  fear  of 
her  seemed  to  continue. 

Sir  Reginald,  almost  heart-broken  at  the 
disclosures  which  his  wife  could  no  longer  with- 
hold from  him,  soon  gave  up  the  attempt  at 
gaining  the  child's  confidence.  Lady  Estcourte 
persevered ;  and,  by  dint  of  steadfast  and  skilful 
cross- questioning,    coupled    with    the    repeated 
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assurance  that  she  would  not  see  her  governess 
again — she  managed  to  elicit  the  fact  that 
Blanche,  on  leaving  home,  had  committed  a 
letter  for  her  father  to  Flora's  charge  ;  that 
Mademoiselle  had  deprived  her  of  it,  and 
threatened  her  with  grievous  penance,  in  case 
she  betrayed  the  secret. 

This  was  something  gained :  and  the  poor 
little  girl  went  to  rest,  guarded  by  Lady 
Estcourte's  care  from  all  possibility  of  meeting 
her  governess. 

The  morning  dawne  ddarkly  on  Charnwood 
Priory.  It  was  one  of  those  dreary,  wet  Sep- 
tember days  that  do  the  work  of  weeks  on 
vegetation — from  which  flowers  never  altogether 
recover,  and  gay,  clustering  parterres  begin  to 
look  denuded  and  starved — on  which  the  bright 
green  of  the  foliage  becomes  more  sickly,  without 
gaining  as  yet  its  rich  October  tints — and  the 
heavy,  Indian  inky  sky,  and  the  chilling  gusts 
of  wind,  make  the  most  cheerful  apartment  owe 
its  cheeriness  to  the  premature  Christmas 
fire — when,  in  short,  the  beauty  of  the  year  is 
past.  Such  was  the  day  on  which  Mademoiselle 
Rochard,  on  foot,  left  Charnwood  Priory. 

VOL.    III.  F 
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She  had  been  offered  the  use  of  a  carriage 
in  a  message  from  Sir  Reginald ;  accompanied 
by  a  request  to  see  her  in  the  library  before  her 
departure.  She  declined  the  first  proposal — 
but  announced  her  intention  of  acceding  to  the 
second. 

She  had  recovered  perfect  self-possession — 
and  appeared,  all  smiles,  before  Sir  Reginald, 
apologizing  for  the  rudeness  of  her  toilet.  On 
her  entrance  he  appeared  absorbed  in  reverie — 
and  scarcely  raised  his  pale,  sunken  features 
from  their  position  of  repose,  until  she  had 
finished  speaking. 

Then  his  voice  was  sad  and  weary. 

"  Once  more.  Mademoiselle  Rochard  !  before 
you  leave  this  house,  I  ask  you  to  deliver  to  me 
the  letter  which  my  daughter.  Miss  Estcourte, 
committed  to  the  charge  of  her  sister  the  day 
she  left  Charnwood  !" 

The  demand  was  made  with  little  hope  of 
success :  indeed  the  probabilities  appeared  to  be 
that  the  letter  had  been  destroyed.  Sir  Regi- 
nald was,  therefore,  greatly  surprised  when  the 
governess  answered  in  her  most  caressing  tone, 
with  an  ill-assumed  air  of  sympathy, 
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"  Ah !  Monsieur !  I  would  have  spared  you 
this  ! — But  what  to  do  ! — Perhaps  it  is  better  that 
you  should  know  all ! — Ah !  mon  Dieu !  I  could 
tell  you  much — Pauvre  Madame  I  If  Monsieur 
wishes  to  know  the  truth  touching  his  daughter, 
he  can  follow  me  and  read  for  himself." 

She  turned,  as  expecting  Sir  Reginald  to 
accompany  her.  He  hesitated  for  a  moment — 
but  reflecting  how  much  was  at  stake,  the 
thought  of  Blanche  urged  him  to  comphance. 
He  must  not  lose  any  chance  of  obtaining 
information  respecting  her ;  and,  full  of  this 
thought,  he  followed  Mademoiselle  along  the 
corridor  and  up  the  staircase. 

To  his  astonishment,  she  led  the  way  in  the 
direction  of  his  wife's  apartments.  Sir  Reginald 
felt  it  almost  a  profanation  when  she  opened  the 
door  of  Edith's  dressing-room  and  entered  it. 
Yet,  unless  in  her  own  way,  it  was  evident 
nothing  could  be  elicited  from  her.  She 
advanced  to  a  cabinet  of  marqueterie,  opened 
one  of  the  drawers,  and  there — under  a  heap  of 
shawls  and  other  matters — lay  a  packet  of  letters. 
The  uppermost  was  in  Blanche's  hand,  directed 
to  her  father ! 

F  2 
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A  nervous  shock,  which  deprived  him  of  the 
power  of  speech,  thrilled  through  Sir  Reginald's 
frame.  He  put  out  his  hand  and  took  the 
letter — then  mechanically  turned  his  steps  to- 
wards the  library.  Quick  as  thought,  the 
governess  darted  upon  the  other  papers  which 
lay  underneath  it — and  crushed  them  into  his 
unconscious  hand.  Then,  with  a  look  in  which 
hatred  and  triumph  still  struggled  for  the 
mastery,  she  vanished  from  his  presence — and 
the  inmates  of  the  Priory  saw  her  no  more. 

Sir  Reginald  opened  his  child's  letter  with  a 
trembling  hand.  He  laid  it  down  with  a  deep 
groan.  The  information  it  conveyed  was  of  no 
use  now. 

Then,  mechanically,  he  took  up  the  other 
papers — started  as  his  eye  ran  over  them — 
became  paler  and  paler,  and,  finally — it  was  the 
last  drop  which  made  the  cup  run  over — fell 
back  in  his  chair  insensible ! 

■X-  -Jf  -K-  ^ 

When,  all  unconscious,  Lady  Estcourte  entered 
some  time  afterwards,  the  sight  struck  her  to 
the  heart.  She  tried  every  restorative,  every 
endearment,  to   call  hfe  back  again,   but  with 
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only  partial  success.  Though  vitality  was  in 
some  degree  restored,  consciousness  was  as  far 
off  as  ever. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  painful  interval  of 
waiting  for  the  medical  aid  she  had  summoned, 
she  looked  around  for  any  exciting  cause  which 
might  have  produced  such  calamitous  results. 
Her  eye  first  fell  upon  Blanche's  open  letter. 
She  took  it  up.  There  was  something  like 
despair  in  its  tone.  It  spoke  of  a  misery  which 
she  was  bound  not  to  reveal  to  her  parents — 
said  she  could  endure  the  world  no  longer,  and 
only  longed  to  be  quiet — that  Mrs.  Grant  had 
promised  to  find  her  a  refuge,  and  that  she  was 
going  with  her  to  visit  a  kind  sisterhood  in 
Tilverton,  that  morning — and  hoped  her  dear 
father  would  subsequently  consent  to  her  passing 
some  time  with  them.  The  letter  abounded  in 
loving  expressions  both  to  her  father  and  Lady 
Estcourte.  But  there  was  not  a  word  that  could 
indicate  a  resolution  of  returning  no  more  that 
day  to  the  Priory.  She  wrote,  because  failing 
in  courage  to  speak. 

Tears  came  into  Edith's  eyes  as  she  read  it. 
Yet  the  letter  contained  no  new  intelligence,  no 
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neiv  shock  for  Sir  Reginald.  How  it  had 
reached  his  hands  she  did  not  know — but  evi- 
dently it  was  no  longer  of  use  to  those  who  had 
detained  it.  She  stooped  to  pick  up  a  paper 
which  lay  at  his  feet — and  started  back.  It  was 
a  letter  addressed  by  Major  Aubrey  to  herself ! 

On  the  table  lay  a  number  of  others  with  the 
sanae  signature — not  directed,  as  they  had 
originally  been,  to  Miss  Sydney,  but  enclosed 
in  envelopes  of  which  the  handwriting  w^as 
closely  imitated  from  the  interior,  and  addressed 
to  Lady  Estcourte !  The  very  letters  she  had 
returned  to  Major  Aubrey  on  her  rejection  of 
his  suit ! 

And  there  were  two  short  notes  of  her  own 
to  him — the  only  notes  she  had  ever  addressed 
to  him,  written  in  the  third  person — mere 
acknowledgments  of  some  slight  gift  or  attention, 
perfectly  insignificant  as  emanating  from  Miss 
Sydney.  But  with  that  name  skilfully  erased, 
and  her  present  one  substituted,  the  acceptance 
of  gifts  from  the  wTiter  of  such  letters  as  the 
above,  carried  with  it  a  fatal  significancy. 

Edith  saw  it  all  at  a  glance.  This,  then,  was 
the  blow  which  had  struck  down  Sir  Reginald  ! 
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Yet — was  it  possible  he  could  be  deceived  by 
this  foul  plot  against  her  peace  and  honour  ? 
He,  who  had  known  all  the  truth  !  She  had 
concealed  nothing  from  him.  She  had  told 
him  how  in  her  early  girlhood,  the  attentions 
of  the  handsome  and  then  devoted  Captain 
Aubrey  had  flattered  her  youthful  fancy.  Before 
his  manners  and  appearance  had  assumed  their 
present  blase  tone,  there  had  been  a  certain 
charm  in  both.  And  during  the  brief  period 
of  their  intercourse,  she  had  not  discouraged  his 
assiduities.  But  the  succeeding  absence,  during 
which  the  letters  in  question  had  been  addressed 
to  her,  had  dispelled  the  shght  illusion,  and 
filled  her  with  mistrust  and  uneasiness. 
Full  of  inflated  expressions  of  admiration  and 
attachment,  there  was  not  one  expression  in 
them  which  could  give  her  confidence  in  his 
principles  or  motives.  And  when  some 
whispers  reached  her  ears  of  certain  gambUng 
transactions  in  which  the  gay  Captain  was 
known  to  have  been  engaged — it  w^as  with  less 
pain  than  she  could  have  supposed  possible 
that  she  deputed  her  father  to  enclose  to 
Captain  Aubrey  all  the  letters  she  had  received 
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from  him,  with  a  request  that  this  apparent 
trifling  should  terminate. 

Aubrey's  assertion  that  she  had  never  refused 
him  was,  therefore,  literally  true,  since  no  one 
of  the  letters  contained  an  actual  proposal  of 
marriage — though  the  manner  in  which  the 
affair  concluded  conveyed  a  virtual  rejection  of 
his  addresses.  But  the  mistatements  by  which 
his  wounded  vanity  sought  relief  had  occasionally 
reached  her  ears,  and  perpetuated  the  remem- 
brance of  circumstances  which  otherwise  would 
have  quickly  passed  from  Miss  Sydney's  mind. 
And  this  unworthy  conduct  of  Captain  (since 
Major)  Aubrey,  though  proving  to  her  ,  the 
magnitude  of  her  escape,  had  contributed  to 
keep  up  a  certain  embarrassment  with  regard 
to  him,  which,  as  has  been  evident,  she  at  times 
betrayed. 

All  this  Sir  Reginald  knew.  Was  it  pos- 
sible, then,  that  these  letters  could  impose  upon 
him  ? — with  their  forged  addresses  and  altered 
dates  ! — There  he  lay — unable  to  answer  the 
question  which  was  bursting  her  very  heart- 
strings ! 

She  bent  over  him,  beseechingly.     There  was 
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some  stir  in  the  Hall.  She  hoped  it  was  the 
medical  man.  She  had  forgotten,  in  her  an- 
guish, to  give  orders  that  no  visitors  should  be 
admitted.  The  door  opened — and  she  stood 
face  to  face  with  Mr.  Vivian ! 

Even  he  shuddered  for  a  moment  as  his  eye 
fell  on  her  stricken,  pain-enduring  countenance, 
and  attitude  of  suffering ;  and  then  rested  on 
the  pale,  unconscious  form  beneath  her.  She 
still  held  the  letter  in  her  hand. 

He  had  come  to  announce  that  the  Earl  was 
dead  ! 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  At  half-past  four  o'clock  this  morniDg, 
Lord  St.  Ormonde  breathed  his  last !" 

This  was  the  second  time  Mr.  Vivian  had 
repeated  precisely  these  same  words — for  Lady 
Estcourte  had  not  spoken.  She  had  raised  her 
hand  to  her  brow  when  he  first  uttered  them, 
as  if  to  collect  herself.  So  many  and  such 
startling  events  had  of  late  followed  each  other, 
that,  for  the  moment,  she  felt  almost  stunned. 
But  there  was  something  so  peculiar  in  Mr. 
Vivian's  mode  of  reiterating  the  same  fact  in 
the  same  language,  as  if  anxious  that  no  cir- 
cumstance of  his  communication  should  be  lost 
upon  her,  that  she  looked  up  enquiringly.  She 
met  his  eye  scanning  her  attentively. 
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"  Poor  fellow  ! — how  dreadful  it  all  is  !  You 
see  Sir  Reginald  is  very  ill  ?" 

"  I  am  extremely  sorry  !  I  trust  it  may  prove 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  swoon.  When  he 
recovers,  will  you  inform  him  that  the  Earl 
died  at  half-past  four  o'clock  this  morning  ?" 

Again  she  was  struck  by  the  mechanical  re- 
petition— by  the  slow  utterance,  which  seemed 
to  give  time  for  mental  interpolation — yet  still 
more  by  the  cold,  hard  tone  in  which  her  distress 
was  met  by  one  whose  office  should  have  been 
all  sympathy  and  charity.  There  was  bitter- 
ness in  her  voice  as  she  spoke, 

"  When  he  recovers  1 — Oh  !  yes  !  Mr.  Vivian  ! 
Do  you  know  the  cause  of  his  illness  ? — Do  you 
know  these  papers  ?" 

She  had  uttered  her  very  thought !  Instinc- 
tively she  had  before  felt  that  Mr.  Vivian  was 
her  enemy.  And  now,  that  in  the  hour  of 
her  desolation  he  appeared  before  her,  the  quick 
conviction,  which  associated  him  in  some  way 
with  the  cause  of  her  present  misery,  flashed 
from  her  lips.  Her  habitual  self-control  had 
given  way  before  the  overwhelming,  bewildering 
events  of  the  last  few  hours. 
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Almost  before  she  had  said  the  words,  she  re- 
pented of  them.  But  when  she  saw  their  effect 
on  her  auditor,  she  would  have  given  worlds  to 
recall  them.  His  countenance,  which  before 
had  been  very  pale,  became  livid — and  his  lips 
white  as  death.  With  both  hands  tightly 
clasped  upon  his  side,  he  sank  into  a  chair,  and 
struggled  painfully  for  breath — so  that  it  seemed 
as  if  each  gasp  might  be  the  last.  But  Lady 
Estcourte  caught  a  few  faint  words — **  I  never 
saw  them  before." 

She  comprehended  at  once  that  he  was  aware 
of  their  contents  : — that  although  not  an  agent  in 
the  conspiracy  against  her  honour,  he  was  cog- 
nizant of  it.  And  at  what  a  fearful  cost  to 
himself!  The  motives  which  urged  him  on 
could  not  sustain  the  physical  strength,  and 
then  the  man  gave  way.  He  seemed  like  one 
impelled  by  a  stern  necessity  to  acts  from  which 
his  very  nature  recoiled.  It  was  the  necessity 
of  doing  evil  that  good  might  come  f  And 
Lady  Estcourte,  injured  and  calumniated, 
writhing  under  the  accumulated  wretchedness 
of  that  hour,  yet  ever  true  to  her  generous 
nature — pitied  him  1 
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"  Mr.  Vivian  !"  she  said,  "  whatever  you 
have  done — or  thought — against  me — you  will 
suffer  for  it  more  than  I  shall.     I  forgive  you  1" 

She  held  out  her  hand.  The  access  of  illness 
seemed  abated,  and  the  breathing  in  a  measure 
returned.  He  rose  to  meet  it — the  physician 
was  announced — and,  with  one  silent  grasp  of 
the  hand,  Mr.  Vivian  turned  from  Lady  Est- 
courte's  presence  for  ever  ! 

Then  came  the  long  consultation  —  the 
anxious  examination  of  the  patient  —  the 
guarded  opinion  on  the  one  side — the  ago- 
nized watching  for  a  word  or  look  of  hope,  on 
the  other — the  sinking  of  the  heart  when  it 
came  not ! 

The  physician  pronounced  Sir  Reginald  to  be 
in  a  state  of  complete  exhaustion ;  and  at  once 
divined  that  his  present  illness  had  been  caused 
by  some  sudden  shock. 

He  did  not  disguise  the  fact  that  his  case  was 
attended  with  considerable  danger — ordered  his 
immediate  removal  to  bed — and  warned  Lady 
Estcourte  that  even  with  the  most  favourable 
issue,  it  might  be  some  time  before  any  restora- 
tion of  his  faculties  was  apparent.     In  the  mean 
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time  perfect  tranquillity  and  repose  were  es- 
sential ;  and  nothing  of  an  agitating  nature 
was  to  be  so  much  as  referred  to  in  his  pre- 
sence. 

Alas !  for  Lady  Estcourte !  She  was  not 
even  to  know  from  his  lips  how  far  he  had 
indignantly  repugned  those  vile  slanders  on  her 
pure  fame ! — how  far  he  had  yielded  to  their 
apparently  unimpeachable  evidence !  She  was 
to  watch,  silent  and  lonely,  day  after  day,  and 
week  after  week,  by  the  bedside  of  the  being 
who  was  dearer  to  her  than  life — to  note  his 
every  symptom — to  suffer  his  every  pang — and 
not  to  know  whether  his  last  thought  of  con- 
sciousness had  been  to  deem  her  unworthy  of 
his  love ! 

And  when  the  head  of  a  family  is  prostrated 
— when  the  voice  which  was  accustomed  to  de- 
cide is  hushed — and  the  mind  which  gave  the 
tone  to  all,  lies  powerless — when  the  vacant 
chair  suggests  the  heart-sickening  question, 
which  will  come ; — when  another  and  a  weaker 
is  called  upon  to  act — to  order — to  decide, 
without  the  customary  appeal  to  which  she  ever 
fondly  and  faithfully  trusted — then  it  is,  that 
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in  a  solitude  fearful  beyond  that  of  a  desert,  the 
heart  learns  what  it  is  to  be  alone  ! 

The  rain  went  on  pattering  against  the 
window  panes,  and  the  lowering  clouds  frowned 
gloomily  into  the  sick  chamber.  And  as  Edith 
stood  by  the  couch  of  her  husband,  she  felt  a 
blighting  chill  come  over  her,  physically  and 
morally.  What  little  active  attendance  he 
required  was  at  an  end  for  the  present,  and  she 
had  now  only  to  watch,  and  to  think.  She  had 
borne  up  heroically  as  long  as  her  steadfastness 
could  be  any  support  to  him;  but  now,  w4ien 
she  herself  was  cruelly  maligned  and  injured — 
when  she  felt  that  those  who  loved  her  should 
step  forward  in  her  defence — she  was  suddenly 
deprived  of  that  counsel  and  protection  on  which 
she  ought  to  rely,  and  left  without  a  friend ! 
"Yes!"  she  said  to  herself  in  her  anguish — 
"  Without  a  friend — at  least,  on  earth  !" 

She  prayed,  but  the  answer  came  not  yet. 
She  tried  to  fix  her  mind  upon  some  plan  of 
action,  but  her  thoughts  perpetually  drifted 
away  into  the  dark  and  dreary  circumstances  of 
the  hour;  and  hope  seemed  to  have  bid  her 
farewell  for  ever. 
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Few,  perhaps,  there  are,  who  have  not,  at 
some  period  of  their  career,  succumbed  under 
the  influences  of  such  a  moment ! 

The  day  wore  on — and  still  she  sate,  mute 
and  motionless,  in  the  spot  where  she  had  first 
placed  herself.  She  had  heeded  neither  gong 
nor  summons,  and  had  taken  no  note  of  time. 
Presently,  her  own  maid  entered,  and  announc- 
ed in  her  ear  that  Dr.  Stanley  was  in  the 
library. 

She  could  see  no  one,  she  said,  coldly. 
And  she  desired  that  her  compHments  might  be 
given  to  Dr.  Stanley,  with  the  intelligence  of 
Sir  Reginald's  illness.  And  then,  by  one  of 
those  inconsistencies  which  so  often  mix  trivial 
circumstances  up  with  the  deepest  feehngs,  she 
wondered  he  should  have  come  on  such  a  wet 
day. 

The  maid  soon  returned  with  Dr.  Stanlev's 
urgent  request  that  she  would  grant  him  a  few 
minutes'  interview.  For  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  Lady  Estcourte  thought  Dr.  Stanley  a  little 
too  persevering. 

Like  all  persevering  people,  however,  he 
gained  his   point.       And,  leaving  the  nurse  in 
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charge   of  her  husband,  Edith  descended  to  the 
library. 

He  was  struck  by  her  look  of  haggard,  hope- 
less misery,  as  she  entered.  He  had  not  thought 
her  face  could  wear  such  an  expression.  He 
advanced  to  meet  her,  and  clasped  her  cold, 
numbed  fingers  with  his  cordial  grasp. 

"  My  dear  lady  1  I  heard  your  husband  was 
ill ;  and  I  rode  over  to  see  if  I  could  be  of  any 
use  to  you." 

She  met  the  kind,  pitying  glance — she  heard 
the  softened  voice — it  was  the  first  tone  of 
sympathy  which  had  fallen  on  her  ears  through 
all.  The  ice  which  had  crept  round  her  heart 
suddenly  broke,  and  the  pent  up  tears  gushed 
forth. 

They  were  the  first  she  had  shed  that  day. 

Dr.  Stanley  was  deeply  read  in  human 
nature.  He  knew  what  a  rehef  this  burst  of 
emotion  would  afford  to  the  dry,  arid,  grief  that 
he  had  witnessed  on  her  countenance  at  first. 
He  placed  a  chair  for  her,  and  quietly  awaited 
her  recovery. 

Habituated  as  Lady  Estcourte  was  to  control 
her  feelings,  it  was  yet  some  minutes  before  she 
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could  attain  any  degree  of  composure.  When, 
at  length,  the  deep-drawn  sighs  had  subsided, 
she  could  not  speak  ;  but  she  rose  and  pushed 
the  fatal  papers  of  the  morning,  which  still  lay 
on  the  table,  towards  Dr.  Stanley. 

He  read  them  all  through,  gravely  and 
attentively. 

"  How  did  these  letters  come  here  ?"  he 
enquired. 

"  They  w^re  in  my  husband's  hands  when  he 
was  taken  ill.  Who  placed  them  there,  I  do  not 
know,"  she  said. 

"No  wonder  whoever  did  so  kept  out  of 
sight !  Why,  my  good  lady  1  there  must  be 
forgery  enough  here  to  hang  a  dozen  people  !" 

What  an  unutterable  relief  it  was  to  Lady 
Estcourte  to  see  that  to  Dr.  Stanley's  sound, 
candid  mind,  it  never  for  a  moment  presented 
itself  as  a  possibiUty  that  such  letters,  addressed 
to  herself,  could  be  genuine  ! 

She  explained  to  him  how,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, they  had  been  so,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  addresses  and  dates — related  the 
particulars  of  her  former  acquaintance  with 
Major  Aubrey  ;   and  of  her  ignorance,  until  that 
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morning,  that  the  letters  she  had  then  returned 
to  him  still  existed.  As  she  entered  on  the 
subject  her  spirit  rose,  and  she  spoke  with  deep 
indignation  of  Aubrey's  offensive  and  imperti- 
nent manner  on  several  occasions  in  society, 
towards  herself. 

"  I  saw  it,"  promptly  replied  Dr.  Stanley. 
"  Both  Mainwaring  and  myself  remarked  it. 
And  we  also  witnessed  the  resolute  and  dignified 
repulse  which  he  received  from  the  lady  to  whom 
he  offered  it.  Still,  my  dear  Lady  Estcourte ! 
though  Aubrey  is  a  vain,  and,  I  fear,  an  unprin- 
cipled man — I  don't  think  him  such  a  villain  as 
to  have  lent  his  aid  to  a  plot  like  this." 

"  He  must  have  furnished  the  letters !" 
remarked  Lady  Estcourte. 

"  Certainly  1  but  it  is  possible  he  might  not 
be  aware  for  what  purpose.  Do  you  know  I 
have  a  strong  conviction  that  I  myself  was  a 
party  to  the  abstraction  of  these  letters,"  said 
the  Doctor. 

"  You  1"  and  Lady  Estcourte  looked  as- 
tonished. 

"  On  my  first  visit  to  Major  Aubrey,  I  in- 
terrupted what   seemed   to  be  an  interview  of 
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deep  interest  between  him  and  a  suspicious 
looking  personage,  then  sustaining  the  character 
of  an  Italian  ballad  singer.  This  very  roll  of 
papers,  if  I  mistake  not"  —  Dr.  Stanley  had 
previously  rolled  the  letters  together,  and  con- 
templated the  exterior — "  was  in  the  hand  of 
that  personage.  My  entrance  disconcerted  the 
Major,  who  was  at  that  moment  enquiring  the 
name  and  address  of  his  companion,  and 
afforded  the  foreigner  an  opportunity  of  de- 
camping without  giving  either.  I  noted 
Aubrey's  extreme  consternation  at  the  advan- 
tage the  Italian  had  obtained — and  must  sav, 
that  the  whole  transaction  had,  in  my  eyes,  very 
much  the  character  of  a  theft." 

"  But,"  interposed  Lady  Estcourte,  "w^hy 
had  he  placed  such  papers  in  the  hands  of  the 
foreigner  at  all  ?" 

"  Doubtles*^  for  some  purpose  which  he  would 
be  ashamed  to  av'ow,  or  he  would  have  had 
recourse  to  the  usual  authorities  to  procure  their 
recovery.  That  he  was  ai-xious  to  recover 
them,  I  am  certain.  For  this  very  foreigner 
appeared  again  at  the  election  in  a  character, 
probably  his  own — that  of  a  director  of  the  tur- 
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bulent  Jesuit  party.  iVubrey  recognised  him, 
and  so  did  I.  And  it  was  not  for  want  of 
energy  and  boldness  that  Aubrey  failed  in  the  im- 
mediate attempt  to  reach  and  apprehend  him. 
The  man  had  near  and  sure  retreats,  no  doubt !" 

"  You  associate  this  cruel  intrigue  then,  in 
some  way,  with  Jesuit  influence,"  rejoined  Lady 
Estcourte.  "  But  what  motive  can  a  party,  whom 
I  have  never  injured,  have  in  traducing  me  ?" 

"  Their  dominant  motive — zeal  for  the  do- 
minion of  Rome.  They  would  separate  you 
from  your  husband,  as  they  have  already  divided 
him  from  his  daughter.  Do  you  not  know 
that  young  Edward  Estcourte,  Sir  Reginald's 
next  heir,  is  in  their  hands  ? — and  that  they  are 
educating  him  for  the  grand  object  of  bringing 
back  the  Priory  to  its  original  masters  ?" 

Lady  Estcourte  was  startled  at  the  new  idea 
which  these  words  suddenly  revealed  to  her. 
Her  colour  went  and  came  for  several  minutes. 
When  she  spoke  again,  it  was  with  an  evident 
struggle,  and  much  agitation. 

"  Half  confidences  are  useless.  I  must  tell 
you  what  have  been  my  own  impressions  also. 
Perhaps  I  have  been  unjust." 
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She  related  her  brief  morning's  interview 
with  Mr.  Vivian,  repeating  word  for  word. 

Dr.  Stanley  was  grave  and  thoughtful;  but 
he  did  not  say  she  had  been  unjust.  He  con- 
tinued for  an  interval  in  silent  deliberation,  then 
spoke  suddenly. 

"  Have  you  any  idea  where  Aubrey  is  now  ?" 

"  No  ! — Yes  !  that  is,"  said  Lady  Estcourte, 
recalling  for  the  first  time  Mademoiselle's  com- 
munication of  the  day  before — "  I  remember 
now  that  Flora's  governess  told  me  something 
about  him  yesterday  ;  but  I  was  so  taken  by 
surprise  at  meeting  her  unexpectedly  in  my 
apartments,  that  I  almost  forget  what  it  was. 
I  think,  however,  that  he  had  been  ill  or  wounded, 
and  is  in  a  foreign  hospital." 

"  If  the  governess  possesses  any  information 
on  the  subject,  it  will  be  better,  perhaps,  to  ask 
her  for  it,"  said  Dr.  Stanley. 

"  She  left  this  morning."  And  again  lady 
Estcourte  had  a  tale  to  tell. 

The  eye  of  the  good  Clergyman  lighted  with 
intelligence  as  he  carefully  noted  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  importance  of  which,  to  Edith, 
had  been  fully  absorbed  in  the  far  graver  events 
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which  had  followed.  When  she  had  finished, 
he  said,  encouragingly — 

"  Well !  light  begins  to  break  in  upon  us  ! 
And  now,  my  good  lady  1  if  you  have  not  visited 
your  dressing-room  since  this  person's  departure, 
let  me  advise  you  to  do  so  immediately — and 
ascertain  whether  she  has  left  any  traces  of  a 
second  visit  to  your  apartments.  The  point  to 
estabhsh  is,  how  these  letters  came  to  Sir  Regi- 
nald's hands.  I  will,  in  the  meantime,  visit 
your  patient ;  and  you  may  rely  on  my  caution." 

She  followed  his  advice  at  once.  She  would 
have  done  so,  had  it  been  far  more  difficult  to  fol- 
low. The  influence  of  his  strong,  practical  judg- 
ment was  working  on  her ;  and  she  was  beginning 
to  look  the  subject  steadily  in  the  face.  No  longer 
she  feared  that  her  prayers  were  unanswered. 

On  entering  her  dressing-room,  the  first 
object  which  met  her  eye  was  Sir  Reginald's 
handkerchief  lying  on  the  floor.  The  drawer 
was  still  open  from  which  the  letters  had  been 
taken.  The  shawls  were  displaced  and  tumbled  ; 
and  there  yet  remained  in  the  cavity  which  had 
been  uncovered  one  letter,  as  if  to  mark  where 
the  rest  had  been.     Apparently,  from  haste  or 
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confusion  it  had  been  overlooked.  The  note, 
which  was  a  short  one,  was,  like  the  rest,  in 
Major  Aubrey's  hand-writing — but  had  not,  like 
the  rest,  been  addressed  to  herself  at  any  period. 
Of  this  she  was  confident.  On  a  careful  ex- 
amination, it  might  have  been  detected  that  a 
name  had  been  erased  at  the  head  of  the  note,  and 
that  of  "  Edith,"  skilfully  copied  from  the  other 
letters,  substituted — the  envelope,  of  course, 
being  changed.  It  contained  nothing  but  an 
appointment  to  meet  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  at  a  house  in  Belgrave  Square,  in 
order  to  accompany  her  to  the  Opera. 

It  was  this  note  which  Georgina  Bloom- 
field  had  once  missed  from  her  sachet. 

When  Dr.  Stanley  rejoined  Lady  Estcourte, 
he  was  looking  serious.  He  had  found  Sir 
Reginald  worse  than  he  expected.  Her  quick, 
sensitive  apprehension  caught  the  idea  instantly. 

"  You  think  him  very  ill^  do  you  not  ?  And 
oh  !  Dr.  Stanley,  it  was  on  my  account — " 

She  stopped  suddenly  ;  but  her  tone  of  ex- 
treme suffering  touched  his  kind,  manly  heart. 
He  took  her  hand  affectionately. 

"  My  dear  lady  !  I  do  think  him  very  ill.     I 
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have  long  feared  that  his  harassed  state  of  mind 
and  body  would  end  in  something  like  this. 
Still,  I  bid  you  hope  !  As  to  the  cause  of  his 
illness,  even  if  it  were  true  that  this  wicked 
invention  had  occasioned  the  malady,  instead  of, 
as  it  did,  merely  bringing  it  to  a  crisis,  you  would 
still  be  innocent  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man. 
I  know — I  am  sure — you  wish  to  bear  your 
heavy  trial  faithfully  and  meekly  !  Let  me  then 
beg  of  you  to  cast  aside  at  once  all  thoughts  of 
secondary  causes — which  so  embitter  sorrow  1 
Accept  your  grief  simply  as  sent  by  God.  It 
is  the  privilege  of  His  children  to  do  so. 
In  the  words  of  a  great  Divine — '  to  the  true 
Christian  only  is  known  the  moral  alchemy  by 
which  afflictions  can  be  converted  into  blessings 
— for,  from  the  eye  of  his  mind  the  film  has 
been  removed;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  most 
darksome  vista,  he  can  catch  a  ghmpse  of 
things  eternal.  What  to  others  are  the  damps 
of  disease,  to  him  are  the  dews  of  Heaven : 
what  to  others  a  pestilent  vapour,  to  him  are 
fragrance  and  balm ;  what  to  others  a  cloud  of 
darkness,  to  him  a  pillar  of  light.'  Wait  on 
God  for  protection,  for  comfort,  for  deliverance  I 
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and  I  venture  to  assert,  my  dear  friend  !  that  the 
time  will  come,  when  you  will  look  hack  upon 
this  hour  with  thankfulness, — inasmuch  as  it 
will  have  brought  you  nearer  to  Him !" 

Edith's  tears  flowed  silently,  as  these  w^ords 
of  peace  entered  her  heart.  She  felt  that 
Christ's  messenger  had  spoken. 

"You  will  come  again  ?"  she  said,  as  she  saw 
him  make  a  movement  to  depart. 

"  I  would,  most  gladly  !  But  I  shall  not  be 
in  this  country.  It  is  my  intention,  on  ascer- 
taining in  which  hospital  Major  Aubrey  lies,  to 
proceed  thither  immediately,  taking  these  letters, 
by  your  permission,  with  me.  T  am  persuaded 
that  he  will  not  hesitate  to  append  to  each  a 
distinct  account  of  the  date  and  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  written,  and  to  whom  ad- 
dressed— which  is  what  I  shall  require  of  him. 
How  they  reached  your  apartment  seems  suf- 
ficiently apparent ;  and  considering  the  circum- 
stances, I  think  you  will  be  justified  in  not,  for 
the  present,  receiving  any  one  from  Marwood. 
Further  measures  we  must  consider  on  my 
return  ;  when  I  trust  the  sight  of  these  rectified 
letters  may  gladden  your  husband's  recovery.'* 
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He  had  spoken  so  rapidly,  as  if  announcing 
a  mere  matter  of  course,  that  Lady  Estcourte 
had  not  been  able  to  interrupt  him.  When  he 
paused,  her  deep,  earnest  tone  spoke  a  gratitude 
too  intense  for  words. 

"  You  will  do  this  ? — you  1  to  whom  your 
ministerial  duties  are  so  dear  and  so  important, 
that  you  hardly  ever  quit  them  for  your  own 
recreation  !  You  will  do — all  this — for  me  ! 
And  oh  !  Doctor  Stanley,  this  morning  in  my 
murmuring  heart  I  said  I  had  not  a  friend  on 
earth  !" 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  on  the  third  morning  after  the  events 
which  we  have  recorded,  that  a  gentleman, 
dressed  in  deep  mourning,  was  perambulating 
the  pier  at  Brighton — sometimes  walking  on- 
wards with  the  measured  step  and  air  which 
tell  of  drill  and  parade — sometimes  leaning  over 
the  parapet  in  apparent  abstraction.  He  looked 
grave  and  thoughtful,  if  not  sad — and  was  an 
object  of  some  casual  pity  to  the  passers  bye, 
who  drew  their  own  conclusions  from  his  dress 
and  manners.  He  had  raised  his  head  to  look 
earnestly  at  some  object  in  the  distance,  when 
suddenly  a  voice  behind  him  exclaimed — 

"  Why,  Captain  Egerton  ! — I  beg  your  par- 
don !    I  suppose  I  ought  to  say  Lord   St.  Or- 
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monde  now — who  would  have  expected  to  see 
you  here  ?" 

Clarence  Egerton  —  for  it  was  he — turned 
round  and  beheld  Lady  Boaverie. 

"  Well !"  she  said,  as  he  shook  hands  with 
her,  "  I  was  going  to  congratulate  you  !  but, 
upon  niy  word,  you  don't  look  much  as  if  you 
had  just  succeeded  to  an  Earldom  !  Why  are 
you  not  at  Greystone  ?" 

"  I  ! — impossible  !"  said  Clarence,  with  a  look 
of  disgust.  "  Do  you  think  I  could  rush  down 
immediately  to  step  into  my  poor  cousin's  shoes?" 

"  Heigho  !"  said  Lady  Bouverie.  "  Well  1 
it  was  very  sad,  no  doubt,  that  young  man's 
death ;  but,  I  suppose,  like  every  body  else,  you 
w^ere  prepared  for  it.  I  honestly  tell  you  I  do 
no  expect  there  will  come  a  better  in  his  place." 

"  No  !"  said  Clarence,  quietly,  and  as  if  the 
matter  in  no  way  concerned  him.  "  There  I 
agree  with  you.  As  to  my  being  prepared  for 
his  death,  it  w^as  so  far  from  the  case,  that  I 
had  not  even  heard  of  his  being  in  worse  health 
than  usual." 

"  No  one  wrote  to  tell  you  he  had  broken  a 
blood  vessel !" 
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"  1  have  received  no  letter  from  that  neigh- 
bourhood since  I  left  it,"  and  Clarence  slightly 
coloured  as  he  spoke,  "  except  a  few  hurried 
lines  from  Mainwaring,  written  in  the  bustle  of 
his  departure  for  the  continent,  and  the  brief 
epistle  in  which  Vivian  announced  to  me,  three 
days  ago,  that  my  cousin.  Lord  St.  Ormonde, 
had  expired  at  half-past  four  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th.  Poor  fellow!  he  just 
lived  to  see  his  twenty-second  birth-day  1"  and 
Clarence  turned  away  for  a  moment ;  then  said 
hastily.  "  What  was  it  you  w^ere  telling  me 
about  his  breaking  a  blood-vessel  ?" 

"  What  you  ought  to  have  known  long  ago. 
The  event  took  place  a  day  or  two  after  the 
Greystone  ball.  Very  affectionate  cousins  you 
seem  to  have  been  !" 

Something  very  like  an  adjuration  was  rising 
to  Egerton's  lips — but  he  suddenly  checked 
himself.  After  reflecting  a  few  moments,  he 
said,  as  if  the  thought  had  only  just  struck  him. 

"  It  certainly  was  rather  odd  that  Vivian 
never  informed  me  of  it." 

"  Any  child  might  see  that,  I  should  think  ! 
However,  I  never  trouble  myself    about   other 
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people's  concerns.  And,  if  you  like  to  leave 
all  your  affairs  in  that  gentleman's  hands,  Cap- 
tain Egerton — I  mean  Lord  St.  Ormonde  ! — it's 
no  business  of  mine." 

"  My  affairs !  my  poor  Cousin's,  you  mean. 
Let  him  lie  in  his  grave  at  least  before  you 
appropriate  either  his  title  or  his  possessions ! 
And  my  affairs  must  take  their  chance  for  a 
time  ;  for  somehow,  I  have  an  invincible  aver- 
sion to  that  neighbourhood." 

"  Oh,  well !  I  suppose  it's  the  fashion  now 
for  young  men  to  be  gallivanting  at  watering- 
places,  whilst  their  nearest  relations  are  buried. 
In  my  younger  days,  it  used  to  be  thought  but 
a  decent  respect  to  the  deceased  that  the  next 
heir  should  attend  the  funeral.  But  I  daresay 
you  have  pleasanter  engagements." 

Clarence  Egerton — or,  as  we  must  now  call 
him.  Lord  St.  Ormonde — was  silent  for  a  few 
minutes  ;  then  said  quickly — 

"  I  believe  you  are  right — I  will  go !" 

"As  for  the  neighbourhood,  of  v^^hich  you 
speak  so  flatteringly,  it  probably  will  not  trouble 
you  much.  Evey  body  is  either  ill,  or  from 
home,  except  Georgy  Bloomfield — and  she,  you 
know,  is  quite  engaged  another  way." 
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"  Engaged  ! — Miss  Bloomfield  ! — to  whom  ?" 
suddenly  enquired  Lord  St.  Ormonde. 

"  To  nobody  that  I  am  aware  of.  She  has 
more  sense  than  to  trouble  her  head  about  a  set 
of  men  who  are  thinking  of  nothing  but  her 
fortune.  But  1  hear  she  has  turned  methodist, 
and  is  going  to  built  a  Convent." 

"  Miss  Bloomfield  a  methodist ! — Miss  Bloom- 
field  build  a  convent !" — reiterated  Clarence 
again,  with  an  air  of  perfect  amazement. 

"  Sir  John  used  always  to  say,  when  a  woman 
was  disappointed  in  love,  she  was  sure  to 
turn  devout,"  rejoined  Lady  Bouverie.  "And 
people  do  talk  some  nonsense  of  that  sort  in 
the  case  of  Georgy  Bloomfield.  But  don't 
believe  a  word  of  it !  She  must  know  by  this 
time  there  are  not  half-a-dozen  men  in  the  world 
worth  two  thoughts." 

Lord  St.  Ormonde  made  Lady  Bouverie  a 
slight  bow.  With  an  air  of  easy  indifference, 
he  presently  resumed  the  conversation. 

*'  Then  it  seems  the  heiress  was  really  at- 
tached to  Aubrey  ?" 

"  If  she  was,  she  gave  the  oddest  proof  of 
her  attachment  I  ever  heard  of,  by  flatly  refus- 
ing him,"  answered  the  old  lady. 
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"  Did  Miss  Bloomfield  refuse  Major  Aubrey  ?" 
asked  Egerton,  and  a  degree  of  interest  had 
crept  into  the  tone* , 

"Just  put  my  shawl  over  this  shoulder,  if 
you  please  !  Refuse  him  ?  to  be  sure  she  did  ! 
No  ! — over  the  other  shoulder — at  the  Grey- 
stone  ball,  very  unceremoniously — every  body 
knew  that.  Why  Captain  Egerton,  you're 
trailing  it  a  yard  upon  the  ground  !  And  I 
only  hope  she  will  keep  to  her  wise  resolution 
of  never  marrying  at  all.  There  ! — good  morn- 
ing ! — I  can't  stand  these  sharp  breezes  any 
longer  !" 

Lord  St.  Ormonde  stood  meditating  for  a 
few  minutes  on  the  spot  where  she  had  left  him, 
before  he  turned  towards  the  beach. 


The  silence  of  death  reigned  around  Grey- 
stone  Abbey  on  the  following  evening,  when  its 
owner  drove  up  to  the  broad  entrance,  and 
demanded  admittance.  No  familiar  voice 
greeted  him  ! — no  one  recognized  the  heir ! 
After  a  long  delay,  his  summons  was  obeyed ; 
and  a  strange  face  appeared  as  the  heavy  portal 

VOL.    III.  H 
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slowly  rolled  backwards  into   the  dark  interior, 
and  Clarence  Egerton  lightly  stepped  across  the 
threshold.     He  was   arrested  by  enquiries  as  to 
his  name  and  business. 
"  I  am  Mr.  Egerton  !" 

He  thought  the  simple  announcement  would 
be  enough.  It  was  not  on  entering  the  house 
of  death,  that  he  could,  for  the  first  time,  recall 
the  fact  that  the  name  and  titles  which  had 
passed  away,  with  all  that  was  mortal,  from  the 
cold,  still,  form  above,  had  only  been  trans- 
ferred. With  a  deep  sigh,  he  was  passing  on 
amongst  the  mail-clad  figures,  when  the  porter 
again  interposed. 

"  I  have  no  orders,  Sir  1  to  admit   any  gen- 
tleman of  that  name." 

Lord  St.  Ormonde  saw  he  was  not  expected. 
At  the  end  of  the  deep,  vast  hall,  now  lost  in 
gloom,  of  which  the  vaulted  roof  echoed  his 
every  footstep,  Clarence  perceived  a  dim,  re- 
flected light.  Guided  by  this,  he  walked 
onwards,  without  heeding  the  porter's  interrup- 
tion, and  passed  through  the  arch  leading  to  the 
cloisters.  He  looked  to  the  right,  along  the 
columned  avenue,  and  saw  to  his  surprise,  that 
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the  oratory  at  the  end  of  it  was  one  mass  of 
dazzlino;  liorht.  The  altar  was  dressed  as  for  a 
ceremony,  with  crucifix  and  chalice — pix  and 
censer — and  innumerable  wax  tapers,  shed  their 
light  on  the  snowy  drapery.  A  figure  stood 
before  it,  habited  as  an  officiating  priest ;  but 
as  his  back  was  turned  towards  the  cloisters, 
Lord  St.  Ormonde  had  no  opportunity  of 
recognizing  his  features.  On  some  exclamation 
of  surprise,  uttered  by  Egerton,  of  which  the 
echo  reached  him,  this  figure  suddenly  vanished 
on  the  same  side  of  the  oratory  from  which 
Mrs.  Grant  had  once,  on  a  former  occasion, 
entered.  Lord  St.  Ormonde  stood  for  an 
instant,  bewildered  :  then  resolutely  turned  his 
steps  towards  the  library. 

All  was  darkness  and  silence,  on  that  side  of 
the  house. 

And  as  its  new  possessor  traversed  the  broad 
corridors,  hearing  no  sound  save  his  own  foot- 
falls, involuntarily  he  recalled  the  scene  which 
had  there  presented  itself  on  the  last  evening 
when  he  had  trod  those  bright  saloons  and  halls  ! 

Unreflecting  as  he  was,  the  lesson  of  earthly 
greatness,  which   that   moment  carried    to    his 

H  2 
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heart,  was  never  quite  lost  upon  him  who  was 
now  to  hold  it,  in  his  turn,  for  good  or  for  evil 
to  his  fellow-creatures,  temporally — for  happi- 
ness or  for  misery  to  himself,  eternally  ! 

The  peal  which  echoed  from  the  library  bell 
was  answered,  after  a  long  pause,  by  a  stranger. 
"Send    Stephens    to   me!"    said    Lord    St. 
Ormonde. 

Mr.  Stephens  was  gone,  the  man  said.  He 
himself  had  been  at  the  Abbey  only  a  few  days, 
and  he  could  give  no  information  as  to  those 
who  preceded  him. 

"  Inform  Mr.  Vivian  of  my  arrival,  and  say 
that  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  in  the  library. 
And  bring  lights,  if  you  please  !" 

The  servants  were  all  changed,  and  very 
limited  their  number  appeared  to  be. 

The  man  returned,  with  Mr.  Vivian's  com- 
pliments, and  he  should  be  happy  to  see  Lord 
St.  Ormonde  on  the  following  morning. 

Clarence  was  not  given  to  suspicion,  and 
perhaps  few  men  were  habitually  less  regardful 
of  ceremony.  Yet  it  struck  even  him  that 
his  reception  in  the  house  of  w^hich  he  was 
henceforth  to    be    the   master,   had  something 
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in  it  very  unusual — something  which  required 
explanation.  The  tone  of  Mr.  Vivian's  message 
did  not  dispel  this  feeling;  and  for  the  first 
time  he  was  roused  to  a  degree  of  self- 
assertion. 

"  Say  to  Mr.  Vivian,  that  I  regret  the  neces- 
sity of  disturbing  his  evening's  engagements ; 
but  I  must  request  him  to  favour  me  with 
half  an  hour  of  his  company,  as  there  must 
be  subjects  which  require  immediate  discus- 
sion !" 

Fully  three  quarters  of  an  hour  passed  before 
this  message  received  any  answer.  At  length, 
the  door  was  opened,  and  a  woman  asked  him, 
in  a  foreign  accent,  to  walk  up-stairs  into  the 
Earl's  apartments. 

He  thought  he  had  seen  this  person  before, 
but  when  and  where  had  quite  passed  from  his 
memory : — the  fact  of  her  being  a  v^oman  was 
however  the  cause,  why  the  speech  which  rose 
to  his  lips,  and  which  had  been,  for  the  last 
half  hour,  swelling  his  heart,  came  not.  He 
suffered  her  to  show  him  the  way  to  the  Earl's 
chamber. 

He  had  known  it   before,  of  course.     But 
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under  the  present  aspect  he  would  not  have 
recognised  it.  Both  the  room  itself,  and  the 
ante-chamher  were  hung  with  black — profusely 
decorated  with  silver  fringes  and  escutcheons — 
and  lighted  by  myriads  of  wax  candles.  The 
bier  itself  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  inner  apart- 
ment ;  and  on  it  were  inscribed  in  very  legible 
characters  the  name  and  titles  of  the  deceased, 
with  the  date  of  his  death,  "  aged  twenty-two." 
There  was  a  silver  bowl,  containing  water,  on  a 
table  close  by  the  door :  and  Lord  St.  Ormonde 
noticed  that,  on  entering  the  room,  his  compa- 
nion dipped  her  fingers  into  this,  and  afterwards 
applied  them  to  her  person.  He  was  too  much 
impressed  by  the  awfulness  of  the  scene,  to  ask 
her  the  meaning  of  the  action.  Was  it  possible 
that  under  all  this  solemn  reality,  there  could 
possibly  lurk — a  lie  ? 

On  a  massive  table  in  the  centre  of  the  ante- 
chamber, there  lay  unfolded,  sheets  of  parchment 
written  and  engrossed,  to  which  the  French- 
woman (for  such  she  was),  presently  directed 
Clarence's  attention.  It  was  all  artfully  ar- 
ranged !  And  there — in  the  presence  of  death, 
— amid  the  subduing  and  hallowing  influences 
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which  it  throws  around  it — the  heir  of  the  St. 
Ormondes  read  the  late  EarFs  will ! 

The  document  which  passed  under  that 
name  was  a  deed  of  gift,  dated  twelve  months 
previously,  on  the  day  on  which  the  Earl 
attained  his  majority;  and  was  witnessed  by 
Adele  Rochard  and  Henriette  Simon.  It 
assigned  the  whole  of  his  estate — with  the 
exception  of  a  saving  legacy  of  five  hundred 
pounds  to  Clarence — into  the  hands  of  trustees  ; 
to  be  employed  in  the  foundation  and  endow- 
ment of  a  collegiate  church  and  school,  within 
a  certain  specified  number  of  miles  of  Grey- 
stone.  Many  regulations  and  restrictions  fol- 
lowed. And  the  trustees  appointed  were,  Mr. 
Vivian  and  the  gentleman  who  had  seconded 
Clarence  at  the  election.  The  Earl's  signature 
was  so  blotted  as  to  be  almost  illegible. 

Clarence  Egerton  read  the  document  quite 
through,  without  moving  a  single  muscle  of  his 
countenance,  or  betraying  in  any  manner  the 
slightest  agitation.  When  he  looked  up,  his  eyes 
fell  upon  the  tall,  slight  form  of  Mr.  Vivian,  stand- 
ing on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table ; — and,  as 
their  looks  met,  an  almost  imperceptible  expres- 
sion of  scorn  crossed  Lord  St.  Ormonde's  lips. 
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There  was  no  triumph  in  his  antagonist's 
air  or  tone.  Hardly  more  wan,  hardly  more 
clay  cold  was  the  shrouded  form  in  the  next 
chamber,  than  was  that  of  him  who  stood  in- 
vested with  the  mighty  power  for  which  he  had 
plotted,  and  laboured,  and  sinned  1 

It  was  not  for  himself!  No  !  And  in  that 
respect  he  yet  stood  far  above  those  who  sell 
their  souls'  integrity,  and  barter  their  pure  bright 
honour,  for  a  few  fleeting  years  enjoyment  of  the 
coveted  inheritance  of  another.  It  was  for  the 
glory  of  God  ! — he  said  to  himself — and  in  duty 
and  obedience  to  the  Church,  which  never  erred, 
that  he  had  defrauded  the  fellow-creature  who 
stood  before  him  of  the  birthright  which  Nature 
and  Providence  had  allotted  to  him ;  and  was 
sending  him  forth  into  the  world  a  beggar ;  yet 
more  impoverished  by  the  possession  of  a  barren 
and  empty  title — a  fatal  encumbrance  in  the 
path  of  useful  and  honourable  exertion. 

Oh  !  faithless,  vain,  short-sighted  professors 
of  the  highest  and  HoUest  faith  !  who  cannot 
trust  the  Omnipotent  to  work  his  own  will  with 
the  things  that  are  His^  without  the  ai*d  of  mortal 
treachery. 

Lord  St.  Ormonde  stood  for  a  few  minutes 
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with  the  vain  expectation  that  Mr.  Vivian 
would  break  the  silence.  Neither  of  them 
thought  of  offering  the  ordinary  salutations.  They 
had  met  so  abruptly,  under  such  strange  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  usual  courtesies  of  hfe 
seemed,  by  common  consent,  to  be  placed  in 
abeyance.  At  length,  Lord  St.  Ormonde  spoke, 
and  his  tone  had  lost  none  of  its  sang-froid. 

"  This  document,  Sir,  which  you  have  done 
me  the  honour  to  present  to  my  notice,  is,  as 
you  are  doubtless  aware,  worth  so  much  waste 
paper,  and  no  more." 

"It  is  the  late  Earl's  last  will  and  testament," 
slowly  articulated  Mr.  Vivian,  in  a  suppressed, 
hollow  tone. 

"  Possibly !  but  to  be  vaUd  he  must  have 
had  the  right  to  make  it.  My  poor  Cousin 
seems  to  have  forgotten  that  his  estate  is 
entailed." 

**  He  did  not  fdro;et,  mv  Lord  /"  and  Mr. 
Vivian  laid  great  stress  upon  the  last  word.  "  I 
wdll  shew  you  a  proof  that  he  well  remembered 
the  fact." 

The  chaplain  opened  the  drawer  of  a  secre- 
taire that  stood  in  a  recess   of  the  room,  and 
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took  out  a  roll  of  paper  which  he  spread  open 
before  Clarence.  It  was  a  deed  of  disentail ment, 
executed,  as  it  appeared  in  due  form,  by  the 
Earl  and  his  next  heir — for  both  names  were 
subscribed  at  full  length.  At  last  Clarence's 
indignation  was  roused. 

"  It  is  a  base  forgery.  Sir,  that  signatui'e  !  I 
never  in  my  life  put  my  name  to  any  such 
instrument  1" 

"  You  are  mistaken,  my  Lord ;  the  writing  is 
yours,  and  w^e  have  witnesses  to  prove  the  fact," 
said  Mr.  Vivian.  But  he  spoke  with  evident 
effort ;  and  each  word  came  painfully  forced 
from  his  blanched  lips,  as  if  its  utterance  cost 
him  a  drop  of  his  hearts'  blood. 

Lord  St.  Ormonde  stooped  to  examine  the 
deed.  The  signature,  "  Clarence  Egerton,"  was 
indeed  fearfully  like  his  own  ;  and  there  was  a 
certain  little  dash  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
adding  to  his  name.  Yet  when  could  he  have 
unconsciously  signed  it? — The  date  was  the  same 
with  that  of  the  deed  of  gift,  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember of  the  preceding  year,  on  which  day  the 
Earl  came  of  age.  Clarence  tried  to  recollect 
where  he  had  been  at  that  time — how  engaged ! 
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But  his  memory,  never  a  very  connected  one, 
only  supplied  him  with  the  fact  that  at  one 
period  during  the  previous  autumn  he  had  been 
shooting  in  Scotland — that  at  a  later,  he  had 
been  on  duty  at  Windsor.  To  a  man  of  his 
character,  perhaps,  no  more  difficult  task  could 
have  been  assigned  than  that  of  recalling  what 
he  had  done,  or  said,  on  any  specified  day,  even 
a  week  previously.  But  when  it  came  to  a  year, 
the  attempt  was  hopeless  ! 

The  deed  w^hich  so  perplexed  him  v>^as  one 
that  has  already  been  introduced  to  the  reader's 
notice.  It  had  been  deposited  in  the  place 
whence  it  was  now  produced,  on  the  night  of 
the  Greystone  ball. 

But,  although  Lord  St.  Ormonde  might  be 
what  the  French  term  inconsequent^  certain  it 
is,  that  he  was  not  wanting  in  resolution. 
And  when,  after  a  short  interval,  he  looked  up, 
he  met  Vivian's  eye  with  a  gaze  no  less  steady 
than  his  own.  Without  uttering  a  word,  he 
rang  the  bell,  and,  on  the  servant's  appearance, 
ordered  his  carriage.  Mr.  Vivian  gave  an 
almost  imperceptible  start. 

"  My  Lord !"  he  said  in  a  manner  which  was 
hasty  for  hirUj  "  your  apartments  are  prepared — 
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and  it  is  too  late  to  seek   accommodation   else- 
where." 

"  H — m,"  said  Clarence,  coolly  taking  out 
his  watcho  "  It  is  rather  late.  But  you  see, 
my  good  Sir  !  though  it  might  suit  your  purposes 
very  well  to  obtain  the  presence  and  co-operation 
of  the  disinherited  heir,  it  would  not  suit  mine, 
I  shall  find  some  honest  man's  door  open,  I  dare 
say,  and  have  the  honour  of  wishing  you  a 
good  evening." 

With  an  air  the  most  easy  and  imperturbable 
Lord  St.  Ormonde  took  up  his  hat  as  he  spoke ; 
and,  Hngering  for  a  few  moments  once  more, 
thoughtfully,  on  the  threshold  of  the  late  Earl's 
chamber,  he  left  the  room,  to  all  appearance 
as  Httle  excited  as  when  he  had  entered  it. 

His  determination  was  soon  taken.  He 
recollected  that  a  daughter  of  the  discarded 
butler,  Stephens,  had  married  one  of  the  keepers 
during  his  late  visit  to  Greystone,  his  cousin 
having  insisted  on  giving  some  festivities  to  the 
domestics  on  the  occasion.  The  keeper  lived 
at  a  lodge  some  two  or  three  miles  distant ;  and 
it  was  in  this  direction  that  Clarence  promptly 
ordered  the  coachman  to  drive. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  spot,  it  was  long 
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past  midnight;  but  there  was  a  light  in  an 
upper  chamber  ;  and  the  old  man  himself 
opened  the  door  in  answer  to  Lord  St.  Ormonde's 
summons.  He  looked  wan  and  weary,  but 
almost  sprang  to  the  side  of  the  carriage  on 
recognising  Clarence. 

"  Come  at  last,  my  Lord  ! — come  at  last  1" 
he  said.  "  I  was  but  packing  my  few  things  to 
set  off  early  in  the  morning  in  search  of  you — 
though  to  be  sure  I  w^as  in  two  minds  as  to 
where  you  might  be.  But  I  thought,  as  you 
were  our  member,  it  was  most  natural  you  should 
be  in  London,  somewhere  near  the  Parliament 
House." 

"Thank  you,  my  good  friend,  for  your  in- 
tentions, though  you  would  Have  had  but  a  lost 
journey.  And,  to  say  the  truth,  mine  seems  to 
have  been  much  the  same  in  coming  here  !  The 
estate  has,  you  know,  by  my  Cousin's  will,  passed 
into  other  hands." 

"  It  can't  be,  my  Lord !"  exclaimed  the  old 
servant,  vehemently,  "  it  can't  be  !  It's  against 
all  reason.  Your  Lordship  will  set  it  to  rights 
now  you're  come.  Who  but  a  St.  Ormonde 
could   have  the  family  plate,   I   should  like  to 
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know  ?  The  very  coats  of  arms  tell  their  own 
tale.  It's  enough  to  rouse  my  poor  young  lord 
in  his  coffin  to  hear  of  such  things." 

"  But  it  is  precisely  my  poor  Cousin  who  has 
left,  not  only  the  family  plate,  but  everything 
which  he  possessed,  excepting  five  hundred 
pounds,  to  a  charitable  foundation  —  likely 
enough,  no  doubt,  to  be  a  much  better  object 
than  I  am  !  Still  it  does  strike  me,  I  confess, 
that  the  way  in  which  the  business  has  been 
done  reflects  no  great  credit  upon  the  parties 
concerned  in  it." 

"  Is  that  the  will,  my  Lord  ?  And  you  have 
seen  it  with  your  own  eyes  !  I  did  hear  some- 
thing of  the  sort,  but  never  believed  they  would 
have  dared  to  bring  things  to  that  pass.  All  I 
can  say  is,  it  was  no  will  of  my  young  lord's. 
The  last  night  I  ever  saw  him,  he  said  he  hoped 
I  should  serve  his  successor — (that  was  you,  my 
Lord  !  for  he  spoke  your  very  name) — as  well  as 
I  had  served  him,  and — I  beg  pardon,  my  Lord  ! 
but  those  were  his  words — that  your  Lordship 
would  be  kind  to  me  for  his  sake.  And  then 
Mr.  Vivian  stopped  him  talking  ;  and  they 
never  let  me  see  him  again  till  he  was  dead 
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and  cold — aye,  dead  and  cold ;  for  they  had  laid 
him  out  themselves — those  that  were  about 
him ;  and  when  we  servants  were  admitted,  he 
might  have  been  dead  a  day  by  all  appearance. 
That  was  just  what  Mrs.  Rayner,  who  has  been 
a  deal  among  the  sick,  remarked  to  me.  And 
the  next  morning  Mr.  Vivian  sent  her  away,  and 
me  too,  as  he  said  there  was  no  need  now  of 
many  servants.  And  he  took  upon  him  so,  as 
if  he  had  the  right,  that  all  we  could  do  was  to 
bear  being  turned  out  of  a  sixty  year's  home, 
and  wait  your  Lordship's  coming." 

"  And  you  seriously  believe  the  will  was  not 
of  your  young  lord's  making  ?" 

"  As  I  hope  for  mercy,  my  Lord !  I  declare 
my  belief  that  he  had  no  such  thoughts  !" 

"  H — m  !"  said  Clarence,  deliberately  des- 
cending from  the  carriage,  "  then  we  will  give 
them  a  few  light  skirmishes  before  they  estab- 
lish themselves  in  the  position !"  He  walked 
up  to  the  cottage  porch  by  the  light  of  the 
moon  w^hich  had  just  risen ;  coolly  plucked  a 
honeysuckle,  and  stuck  it  into  his  button- 
hole. 

"  By   the  bye  1"    he    said,  suddenly  turning 
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round.  "  I  suppose  you  can  give  me  quarters 
for  the  night  ?" 

It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  Lord  St.  Or- 
monde that  a  gamekeeper's  lodge  might  not 
contain  apartments  suitable  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  an  Earl.  But  the  gray-headed  butler 
seemed  startled  at  the  idea. 

"  My  Lord  !  it  is  not  fit — -of  course,  the  cottage 
is  at  your  Lordship's  command — but — " 

"  My  good  friend,  I'm  a  soldier  !  What  a 
splendid  voice  that  dog  has.  But  I  was  going 
to  say — who  are  the  people  you  speak  of,  as 
being  *  about '  your  young  lord  ?" 

"  There  was  nobody  for  the  most  part,  Sir — 
my  Lord ! — I  beg  pardon — but  Mr.  Vivian  and 
the  London  nurse :  though  we  did  sometimes 
think  we  heard  voices  that  belonged  to  neither 
of  them ;  and  it  is  certain  the  door  in  the  turret 
was  a  very  convenient  one.  The  nurse  must 
have  left  by  that  way,  for  she  was  never  seen  by 
any  body  in  the  Abbey  after  my  dear  lord's 
death." 

"  There  is  a  nurse,  or  somebody  of  that  kind, 
assisting  to  do  the  honours  at  the  Abbey  just 
now.     Is  he  a  blood-hound,  that  fellow  ?" 
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*'  The  dog,  my  Lord  ?  Oh,  yes,  he  is  one 
of  the  old  Greystone  breed.  You  know  they 
are  famous  all  over  the  world ;  and  the  King  of 
Belgium  himself  begged  to  have  one  of  them. 
But  as  for  that  person  you  saw,  my  Lord,  its 
my  opinion  that  she's  no  other  than  the 
Mamsel  that  used  to  teach  Miss  Flora  Estcourte ; 
for  one  of  the  keepers  saw  her  cross  the  park 
very  early  this  morning ;  and  I've  heard  some 
queer  stories  about  her  lately.  Mrs.  Margaret 
never  had  any  opinion  of  her,  I  know." 

"  Ha  !  by  the  bye  !  now  you  remind  me — I 
was  thinking  whom  I  could  consult  upon  tliis 
business.  Sir  Reginald  Estcourte  is  the  very 
man  for  me  !" 

"  He  is  very  ill,  my  Lord  !  He  was  reported 
to  be  dying  yesterday." 

A  shade  passed  over  Lord  St.  Ormonde's 
countenance.  It  was  not  a  selfish  feeling  that 
prompted  it.  But,  even  on  his  own  account  the 
intelligence  disconcerted  him. 

His  habit  of  skimming  the  surface  of  things 
had  rendered  it  extremely  difficult  for  him  to 
concentrate  his  attention  and  energies  on  any 
one    purpose    or    object ;    and,    in    matters    of 
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moment,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  depend 
very  much  on  the  steadier  judgment  of  Ernest 
Mainwaring.  But  Ernest  Mainwaring  was  now 
absent — Sir  Reginald  ill :  and  there  was  no  one 
else  in  the  neio;hbourhood  on  whom  he  felt 
inclined  to  cast  the  responsibility  which  his  in- 
dolence or  indifference,  or  both,  rendered  so 
peculiarly  irksome  to  himself. 

Perhaps  nothing  could  have  happened  better 
to  Clarence  Egerton,  than  to  be  thus  compul- 
sorily  thrown  upon  his  own  resources.  Had  a 
large  inheritance  devolved  upon  him,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  or  without  any  effort  of  his 
own,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  never  have 
roused  himeslf  to  the  consideration  of  the 
duties  it  imposed  upon  him,  much  less  to  their 
discharge ;  and  would  have  become  a  mere  tool 
in  the  hands  of  others.  But  the  crisis  in  his 
affairs  which  left  him  no  choice  but  to  apply 
vigorously  all  his  powers  and  energies  to  the 
matter  in  hand,  corrected  in  a  measure  the 
defects  of  his  character,  and  imparted  to  him 
some  degree  of  those  business-like  habits  with- 
out which  no  man  ever  thoroughly  fills  his 
position. 
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It  was,  however,  difficult  to  begin.     And  old 
Stephens  was  not  more  surprised  at  the  utter 
absence  of  all  bitterness  in  the  tone  in  which  his 
new  master  spoke  of  the  wrong  which   he  had 
sustained,  than  at  the  desultory  attention  which 
he  appeared  to  bestow  upon  any  measure  for 
resisting  it.     The  indignation  of  the  worthy  old 
servant     himself — who    considered    Greystone 
Abbey   as  the  centre  of  the   universe,  towards 
which  all  other  mortal  interests  and  objects  more 
or  less  converged — was  quite  unbounded ;  and 
he     almost     resented    as    a    personal    injury, 
Clarence's  easy,  unruffled   manner  of  discussing 
both  the  transaction,  and  the  actors  in  it,  as  if 
they  affected  him  no  more  than  the  characters  and 
incidents  in  the  last  new  novel.     The  result  of 
their  conference  was,  however,  a  wise  one.    And 
the  next  morning,  in  accordance  with  it.  Lord 
St.  Ormonde   placed  the  case  in   the  hands  of 
the  legal  gentlemen  who  had  ably  and  honour- 
ably conducted  Ernest  Mainwaring's  cause  at 
the  election. 

They  looked  grave  when  they  had  read  the 
deed  itself.  In  consideration  of  the  many 
technicalities   which,    owing    to   the   statute  of 
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mortmain,  are  essential  to  render  such  an  in- 
strument valid,  they  had  been  sanguine  as  to  the 
result  in  the  present  instance,  on  the  probable 
chance  of  some  informality.  But  a  perusal  of 
the  deed  itself  served  materially  to  diminish  the 
confidence  with  which  they  had,  at  first,  under- 
taken to  dispute  it.  Every  subtilty  had  been 
observed  in  its  construction ;  the  necessary  re- 
strictions had  been  inserted  and  provided 
for;  and  the  document  was  drawn  up  with 
such  consummate  skill,  that  an  attempt  to  obtain 
its  reversal  seemed  hopeless. 

But  even  law  itself  is  double-faced ;  and  the 
plainest  cause  finds  bold  dissentients.  And, 
acting  upon  this  principle,  Lord  St.  Ormonde's 
legal  advisers  determined  to  commence  proceed- 
ings, into  which  it  would  be  beside  our  purpose 
to  enter ;  but  which  put  into  requisition  the 
greatest  assiduity  and  ability. 

Meantime,  the  day  of  the  funeral  approached. 
A  letter  reached  Lord  St.  Ormonde,  from  the 
executors  of  the  late  Earl,  requesting  his  atten- 
dance at  it,  as  the  nearest  relative.  To  this 
politic  application  no  answer  w'as  vouchsafed. 

Clarence  had  not,  however,  abandoned    his 
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intention  of  paying  all  honours  to  his  Cousin's 
memory.  On  the  day  of  the  interment,  the 
long  dark  train  wound  its  way  through  the 
glades  and  avenues  of  the  park,  towards  the 
spot  where  generations  of  St.  Ormondes  had 
found  their  last  resting-place.  There  was 
abundance  of  black  ;  and  all  the  "  pomp  and 
circum^stance "  of  nobility  environed  the  poor 
remains.  But  where  were  the  mourners  ? 
They  consisted  of  the  late  Earl's  Chaplain,  and 
a  few  newly  hired  servants.  Perhaps,  the 
crowd  of  tenants  who  walked  in  triple  file 
might  be  termed  such ;  for  their  young  lord 
had  ever  been  kind  and  free  in  his  intercourse 
with  them,  and  had  acquired  that  sort  of  popu- 
larity which  so  easily  attaches  itself  to  those  of 
whom  much  is  expected. 

The  bier  approached  the  chapel,  which  stood 
upon  the  precincts  of  the  park.  The  procession 
had  just  emerged  from  a  thick  avenue  of  elms, 
and  was  making  its  last  turn — when  two  persons 
advanced  from  an  opposite  direction,  and  Lord 
St.  Ormonde,  habited  as  chief  mourner,  placed 
himself  at  its  head  ! 

The   grey-haired   butler  took  his  post  in  the 
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van  of  the  domestics — and  thus  the  train  pro- 
ceeded. Surely  all  worldly  thoughts  vanished 
before  the  solemn  scene  which  followed ! 

They  did,  from  one  heart,  assuredly.  As 
Clarence  bent  over  his  Cousin's  tomb,  and 
thought  how  one  so  young,  so  kindly,  so  near 
to  him  in  blood,  had  been  cut  off  from  a  lot 
which  promised  so  fairly,  the  sensitive  part  of 
his  nature  was  touched — and  honest  tears  rolled 
down  his  cheeks. 

There  was  that  in  the  countenances  of  the 
surrounding  crowd,  as  they  keenly  watched  him, 
which  showed  that,  but  for  the  awfulness  of  the 
occasion,  a  demonstration  of  sympathy  more 
ardent  than  that  of  looks  would  have  been 
bestowed  upon  the  disinherited  heir. 

Nearest  to  Lord  St.  Ormonde,  stood  Mr. 
Vivian.  His  face  was  buried  in  the  folds  of 
his  handkerchief,  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  it  in  colour.  One  hand  was  tightly 
pressed  upon  his  side.  He  stood  like  a  statue — 
motionless,  except  that  now  and  then  he  sud- 
denly bent  forward,  as  if  from  the  contraction  of 
acute  pain. 

The  service  was  over — and  Lord  St.  Ormonde 
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separated  from  the  train,  silently,  as  he  had 
joined  it.  For  a  time,  the  old  Abbey  was  filled 
with  retainers  and  officials.  Strange  faces 
appeared  in  posts  of  authority — mysterious, 
language  fell  upon  the  ears  of  the  bewildered 
tenantry — and  a  feeling  of  distrust  and  suspicion 
mingled  with  the  deep  gloom  of  the  occasion. 
Gradually,  the  concourse  subsided  ;  the  retainers 
moved  away  moodily  in  parties  of  two  or 
three.  And  presently  silence  and  solitude 
reigned  within  Greystone  Abbey.  Only  a  few 
servants  were  left  there.  Even  Mr.  Vivian  had 
departed  on  business  connected  with  the  will. 

The  repose  which  usually  follows  strong 
excitement  seemed  to  have  settled  over  the 
house  and  neighbourhood  as  the  late  Septem- 
ber twilight,  on  that  evening,  succeeded  to  the 
yellow,  flickering  sunset.  No  living  thing  was 
discernible  in  the  park,  as  Lord  St.  Ormonde 
once  more  crossed  it  on  foot  and  alone ;  and 
deliberately  made  his  way  towards  the  entrance 
of  the  Abbey.  He  rang  the  bell,  with  a  cool, 
determined  air.  And  three  times  he  repeated 
the  summons  before  it  was  noticed. 

At  length,  sundry  bolts  and  bars  were  with- 
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drawn,  and  the  door  was  opened  to  the  length 
of  a  short,  thick  chain  which  still  bound  it. 
Through  the  narrow  chink  thus  formed,  a 
female  face  appeared,  the  same  which  St. 
Ormonde  had  seen  on  his  previous  visit  to  the 
Abbey. 

"  Milord  cannot  enter  ! — I  am  here  the  femme 
de  charge"  she  said,  with  her  foreign  accent. 

"  Very  Hkely,  my  good  woman  !  But  that 
gives  you  no  authority  to  prevent  a  man  from 
entering  his  own  house.  Just  let  down  that 
chain,  if  you  please !  and  then  you  can  employ 
yourself  more  suitably  in  providing  me  with 
some  supper." 

The  large  grey  eyes  of  Mademoiselle  Adele 
Rochard  dilated  with  astonishment  and  indig- 
nation at  the  cool,  unceremonious  manner  in 
which  she  found  herself  and  her  dignities  dis- 
posed of.  Her  voice  had  its  shrillest  tone  as 
she  answered. 

"  Messieurs  les  executeurs  command  that 
the  Greystone  Abbay  holds  neither  meat  nor 
drink  for  Milord  de  St.  Ormonde.  And  if  he 
would  intrude  himself  into  the  house  unbidden, 
void  les  barricades  r 
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She  slammed  the  door  with  violence  in  his 
face,  and  then  followed  a  long  sound  of  the 
replacing  of  chains  and  bars. 

Clarence  stood  for  a  few  minutes,  half  piqued, 
half  aroused,  by  the  whimsicality  of  his  situation. 
There  he  was,  bolted  out  of  his  rightful 
home,  by  an  alien,  a  foreign  governess — pro- 
bably, by  her  manners,  the  habitue e  of  a  pro- 
vincial restaurant !  He  had  not  coveted  the 
possessions  which  were  now  at  stake  ;  had  never 
once  during  his  cousin's  life  contemplated  the 
possible  contingency  of  succeeeding  to  them. 
But  in  proportion  as  he  encountered  obstacles 
and  insults,  his  spirit  rose ;  and,  now  that  the 
affair  was  assuming  something  of  the  aspect 
of  an  adventure,  the  pursuit  began  to  have  a 
charm  for  him.  He  walked  briskly  back  to  the 
keeper's  lodge,  put  a  crust  of  bread  into  his 
pocket,  and,  after  exchanging  a  few  sentences 
with  Stephens,  returned  to  the  Abbey. 

There  was  a  little  morning  room  on  one  side  of 
the  edifice,  which  had  been  used  by  the  young  Earl 
as  his  private  apartment,  and  which  had  probably 
been  the  boudoir  of  former  Countesses ;  for  its 
pretty,  Gothic  window  opened  upon  a  small,  trim 
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plaisance,  that  had  all  the  air  of  a  lady's  private 
garden.  Towards  this  rather  remote  part  of 
the  mansion  Clarence  now  bent  his  steps.  It 
was  nearly  dark ;  but  he  could  just  distinguish 
the  fanciful  stone  parapet  of  the  garden,  and 
the  flight  of  white  marble  steps  which  led  up 
to  the  window.  In  a  few  minutes,  he  stood  on 
their  summit,  and  looked  in.  All  was  darkness. 
He  tried  the  window,  which  was  bolted.  Then 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  dashed  his 
elbow^  through  the  glass,  and,  inserting  his  arm, 
sprang  the  bolt  and  opened  the  compartment. 
He  entered,  and  immediately  secured  the  win- 
dow, and  the  inner  door. 

And  there,  on  a  bare  sofa,  in  darkness  and 
chill,  with  a  stranger's  crust  for  his  repast — Lord 
St.  Ormonde  passed  his  first  night  in  the  house 
of  his  forefathers  ! 

Great  w^as  the  astonishment  of  the  domestics, 
the  next  morning,  when  the  Earl  suddenly 
appeared  amongst  them — and  accorded  to  every 
one  of  the  household,  not  excepting  Made- 
moiselle Rochard,  a  peremptory  and  absolute 
dismissal. 

It  was  useless  to  dispute  the  case.     The  pre- 
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viously  discarded  servants,  with  Stephens  at 
their  head,  had  akeady  arrived  to  resume  their 
places.  And  to  secure  their  admission,  and 
support  their  noble  patron,  a  body  of  the  indig- 
nant tenants  were  marching  across  the  park, 
armed  with  clubs,  which  held  out  little  promise 
in  case  of  a  skirmish. 

The  baffled  party  retired  —  no  one  knew 
whither.  But  in  the  course  of  the  morning  a 
deputation  arrived  from  the  executors,  demand- 
ing that  all  the  plate,  jewels,  and  valuables 
belonging  to  the  late  Earl,  should  be  delivered 
into  their  hands,  as  bequeathed  by  that  noble- 
man's will. 

Clarence  replied,  with  characteristic  coolness, 
that  they  might  come  and  take  them ! 

And  thus — so  far  as  possession  was  concerned 
— Lord  St.  Ormonde  remained  the  master  of 
Greystone  Abbey ! 
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CHAPTER  V. 

It  was  a  dull,  November  day.  The  dead 
leaves  lay  in  masses  athwart  the  park  at  Mar- 
wood,  blending  their  sickly  brown  and  yellow 
tints  with  the  faded  green  of  the  damp,  spongy, 
turf.  The  trees,  denuded  of  their  foliage,  spread 
out  their  arid,  sapless  branches  to  meet,  in  naked 
ruggedness,  the  coming  storms  of  winter.  The 
sky  was  of  one  dull,  neutral  tint,  undiversified 
by  cloud  or  sunbeam — and  the  mass  of  fog  which 
had  risen  from  the  w^ater  was  held  suspended 
in  the  atmosphere,  unable  to  disperse  itself.  It 
required  a  light  heart,  or  a  disciplined  mind, 
to  be  cheerful  in  solitude,  such  a  day  as  this. 

Neither  of  these  had  Georgina  Bloomfield, 
as  she  sat  alone  in  her  boudoir,  a  very  living 
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repetition  of  the  gloomy  picture  without.  Her 
toilet  was  neglected  and  slovenly,  for  her  maid 
had  been  absent  some  days — and  Georgina,  who 
had  been  accustomed  rather  to  pride  herself 
upon  her  own  helplessness,  was  beginning  to 
feel  the  inconvenience  of  depending,  for  the 
proprieties  of  life,  entirely  on  another.  As  she 
sat,  bending  forwards,  her  elbows  resting  upon 
her  knees,  and  her  head  supported  by  her  hands, 
you  would  hardly  have  recognised  in  the 
desponding  expression  and  attitude,  the  face  and 
form  of  the  blythe  young  heiress  of  Marwood. 

She  seemed  to  be  without  occupation.  No 
book,  no  newspaper,  no  piece  of  embroidery 
appeared  to  have  been  laid  down  to  give  place 
to  her  reverie.  The  piano  v;as  closed,  and  the 
writing  table  undisturbed.  On  a  stand  at  some 
distance  there  lay  a  heap  of  those  unmistakeable 
looking  papers  of  which  the  outer  covers,  at  a 
glance,  proclaim  the  import.  In  fact,  the 
housekeeper  had  just  laid  before  Georgina 
a  huge  amount  of  unpaid  bills.  Could  it  be 
this  circumstance  which  so  clouded  the  brow  of 
the  wealthy  heiress  ? 

In   some  degree,  certainly  it  was ;  for  Miss 
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Bloomfield    had    no    means    of    meeting    the 
demand ;  and  pecuniary  difficulties  were  so  new 
to   her,  as  to  appear  almost  incredible.     Other 
thoughts  came  with  the  emergency,  and  forced 
her  to  reflect.     She  had  been,  during  the  last 
few   months,  so  entirely  and  simply  an  agent 
in  the  hands   of  others,  that  she  had  gradually 
almost    ceased  to   assert  her   own  will,    or   to 
break  through  the  fetters  which  she  had  willingly 
suffered  stronger  natures  to  weave  around  her. 
Her    waywardness    was    entirely  subdued,  and 
the  last  refuge  to  which  her  self-love  had  been 
directed  was  failing  her.     For  the  extensive  and 
costly   erections    w^hich   had   been    commenced 
under    her    auspices,    with  so   many  flattering 
references  to  her  taste,  had  now  been  for  several 
weeks  discontinued ;  and  she  was  told  that  want 
of  funds   was   the  cause,  why,  instead   of  the 
beautiful  and   stately  edifices  she  had   seen  on 
paper,  with  the  founder's  name  inscribed  on  a 
panel,    her    eye   met    nothing    but    cold,    half- 
elevated  brick  walls   and  skeleton  timbers.     It 
could   not  have  escaped  her  observation,  also, 
that   during  the  last  few  weeks  her  own  pe- 
cuniary resources  had,  from   some  unexplained 
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cause,  been  materially  curtailed  ;  indeed  so  little 
money  had  passed  into  her  hands,  that  she  had 
been  compelled  latterly,  to  borrow  from  Lady 
Selina  the  sums  necessary  to  her  own  wants. 
x\nd  any  expression  of  dissatisfaction,  on  her 
part,  had  been  met  by  her  maid  with  so  much 
petulance,  that  Georgina  privately  resolved  in 
future  to  reserve  all  her  communications  for  Mr. 
Vivian.  His  manner  to  her  was,  at  least, 
always  kind  and  respectful. 

But  of  him  she  had,  during  the  last  six 
weeks,  seen  absolutely  nothing.  After  Lord 
St.  Ormonde's  death,  he  had  paid  her  one 
hasty  visit — during  which  he  had  vaguely 
informed  her  that  Clarence  Egerton  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  family  honours — leaving  on  her 
mind,  either  by  accident  or  design,  an  impression 
just  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  And,  on  taking 
leave  of  her,  he  had  alluded  to  the  possibility  of 
a  lengthened  absence,  and  advised  her  to  retain 
Mademoiselle  Rochard  as  a  companion. 

The  movements  of  this  lady,  and  her  extraor- 
dinary appearances  and  disappearances,  when 
first  she  took  up  her  residence  at  Marwood, 
had  certainly  puzzled   Georgina.      But  Made- 
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moiselle  Adele  had  given  so  charitable  and 
humane  a  reason  for  every  absence — had  flattered 
Georgina  so  adroitly,  and  ministered  to  the  real 
and  fancied  ailments  of  Lady  Selina  so  admi- 
rably— that  it  v^as  considered  a  great  acquisition 
when  she,  at  length,  fully  established  herself  at 
Marwood  as  one  of  the  corps  de  maison. 

Thus  a  charmed  circle  was  drawn  around  the 
unsuspecting  heiress,  into  which  nothing  adverse 
to  the  designs  of  those  about  her  was  allowed 
to  penetrate.  The  slightest  intercourse  with 
her  friends  must  have  opened  her  eyes  to  the 
truth :  and  it  sometimes  occurred  to  her  to 
wonder  why  so  few  visitors  had  of  late  appeared 
at  Marwood.  But  the  fact  was  always  satisfacto- 
rily accounted  for  by  Mademoiselle,  who  certain- 
ly could  have  produced  very  sufficient  reasons 
for  it :  since  she  herself  had  given  orders,  in 
Miss  Bloomfield's  name,  that  none  should  be 
admitted  for  the  present.  And,  on  the  few 
occasions  when  Georgina  had  herself  proposed 
to  pay  visits  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  was  won- 
derful with  what  ingenuity  obstacles  were  dis- 
covered, by  which  her  design  was  overruled. 
And  Miss  Bloomfield  had   succumbed  to  the 
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suavity  of  Mademoiselle  Adele,  and  the  asperity 
of  Henriette,  until  she  was  literally,  though 
unconsciously,  a  prisoner  in  her  own  house. 

It  is  probable  that,  with  a  temper  like  Geor- 
gina's,  this  state  of  things  would  not  have  lasted 
very  long.  But  a  few  days  before  the  morning 
on  which  our  chapter  opens,  Mademoiselle 
Adele  Rochard  and  Miss  Bloomfield's  maid 
had,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  both  received 
letters  which  summoned  them  temporarily  from 
Marwood.  Mademoiselle  Rochard  was  called, 
she  said,  to  attend  the  bed  of  a  dying  sister, — 
and  Henriette  vouchsafed  no  other  reason  for 
the  absence  to  which  she  requested  Miss  Bloom- 
field's  consent,  than  that  it  was  necessary  ^^  pour 
ses  affaires" 

It  was  from  the  feeling  of  extreme  liberty 
which  Georgina  experienced  after  they  had 
departed,  that  she  became  conscious  how  entirely 
she  had  been  enthralled. 

But  it  was  not  this  humiliating  reflection — 
neither  was  it  the  fact  that  during  Henriette's 
absence  an  incredible  number  of  unpaid  bills, 
hitherto  withheld,  had  poured  in  upon  her  from 
every  quarter, — which  caused  Georgina's  bright 
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blue  eyes  to  wear  such  an  expression  of  sadness 
on  the  morning  in  question.  Her  accumulated 
responsibilities  had  certainly  made  her  begin  to 
doubt  the  pleasure  of  being  an  independent  and 
wealthy  heiress — but  the  secret  of  her  grief  lay 
deeper. 

For  had  not  Mr.  Vivian  told  her  that  the 
title  and  estates  of  Lord  St.  Ormonde  had 
devolved  upon  Clarence  Egerton  ?  Such  a  mean- 
ing, of  course,  was  included  in  the  term  "  family 
honours."  And  had  she  not  understood  him  to 
say  further — though  something  had  held  her 
back  from  asking  a  question  on  the  subject — 
that  the  new  Earl  was  at  Greystone? 

Many  weeks  had  passed  away  since  then,  and 
she  had  not  seen  him.  Though  living  wdthin 
a  few  miles  of  her  home,  he  had  made  no 
attempt  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  her. 
Fully  aw^are,  as  she  was,  of  his  overtures  to 
Helen,  yet  she  had  no  less  a  woman's  intuitive, 
certainty  that  he  had  liked  her  once : — and  why 
might  she  not  yet  be  treated  as  a  friend?  True, 
she  had  been  frivolous  and  vain,  and  even  arro- 
gant in  her  conduct  towards  him — she  saw  it 
all  painfully  now.     But  if  he  knew  how  she  had 
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suffered  for  her  folly  !  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  he  been  free  from  blame  in  suddenly  with- 
drawing the  attentions  which  he  had  previously 
lavished  upon  her,  and  bestowing  them  upon 
another  ? 

Adversity  was  teaching  Georgina  to  reason. 
The  last  thought  was  the  bitterest  of  all — for  it 
involved  a  lower  estimation  of  her  heart's  idol. 
Perhaps  Clarence,  in  the  elevation  consequent 
upon  his  sudden  succession  to  wealth  and 
honours,  had  really  forgotten  his  old  friends ! 
And  as  she  dwelt  upon  this  conjecture,  poor 
Georgina  laid  down  her  head,  and  gave  way  to  a 
hearty  fit  of  weeping. 

But  reality  once  more  stepped  in  upon  her 
romance,  in  the  shape  of  the  housekeeper's 
entrance  for  the  settlement  of  the  accounts. 
Miss  Bloomfield  started  up  hastily,  and  stood 
embarrassed  for  a  few  moments — then  told  the 
^voman,  with  some  petulance,  that  she  could 
not  be  worried  with  business  just  then — she 
was  going  out,  and  would  settle  all  on  her 
return. 

In  fact,  she  had,  in  that  short  interval,  taken 
the  resolution  to  make  use  of  her  liberty,  by 
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driving  over  to  the  Priory,  to  consult  her  Uncle 
and  guardian,  Sir  Reginald  Estcourte,  on  the 
state  of  her  finances.  She  had  heard  some- 
thing of  his  illness,  but  its  cause  and  extent  had 
both  been  carefully  concealed  from  her ;  and  the 
injurious  impressions  which  had  been  made 
upon  her  mind  with  regard  to  Lady  Estcourte's 
character  had  not  been  removed :  so  that  she 
had  imagined  herself  to  be  acting  with  great 
dignity  and  propriety  in  avoiding  any  intercourse 
with  her  Aunt ;  who,  for  very  sufficient  reasons 
as  we  know,  had  not  sought  it  with  her.  But 
now  that  her  own  heart  was  sore,  and  the 
counteracting  influences  at  a  distance,  Geor- 
gina's  affections  were  beginning  to  re-flow  into 
their  old  channels, — and  she  felt  an  anxiety  to 
know  something  respecting  her  Uncle  and 
Blanche,  With  regard  to  the  latter,  Henriette 
had  long  ceased  to  afford  her  any  information, 
and  had  professed  entire  ignorance. 

On  her  arrival  at  the  Priory,  she  was  in- 
formed that  Sir  Reginald  was  very  ill, — that 
Miss  Estcourte  was  from  home, — and  that  Lady 
Estcourte  declined  seeing  any  one  for  the 
present. 
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Inexpressibly  shocked,  she  turned  from  the 
door  !  She  would  have  humbled  herself  to  any 
extent,  to  obtain  a  few  words  with  Lady  Est- 
courte ;  but  she  felt  that  she  had  not  deserved 
to  be  made  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of 
exclusion — and  was  ashamed  to  ask  it.  But  she 
could  not  return  home,  without  seeking  else- 
where the  solace  of  society  which  had  been 
denied  to  her  at  the  Priory.  So,  after  rapidly 
running  over  the  neighbourhood  in  her  mind, 
she  directed  her  servants  to  drive  to  Mrs. 
Butler's. 

That  lady,  with  her  family,  had  now  returned 
from  the  coast,  leaving  the  fashionable  watering- 
place  where  they  had  located  themselves,  Mrs. 
Butler  said,  quite  au  desespaw  at  the  departure 
of  her  young  people.  Miss  Louisa  always 
sighed  when  her  mother  dwelt  upon  this  theme; 
and  in  truth,  not  long  afterwards,  a  very  tall 
gentleman  with  moustaches,  and  a  declared 
passion  for  hunting,  did  appear  in  partial  con- 
firmation of  the  fact.  On  Miss  Bloomfield's 
arrival,  however,  she  found  the  drawing-room 
untenanted ;  for  the  young  ladies  considered 
some  trifling  alteration  in  their  toilets  necessary 
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to  sustaining  the  character  of  models  for  the  Belle 
Assemblee,  which  they  prized  so  highly.  And 
their  mother  was  at  some  distance  from  the 
house,  prescribing  for  a  sick  cow.  So  Georgina 
was  left  to  amuse  herself  for  a  considerable 
interval. 

Amongst  the  several  small  instances  of  self- 
denial  which  had  been  suggested  to  Miss  Bloom- 
field  by  Mr.  Vivian,  on  her  compliance  with 
which  she  had,  for  a  time,  prided  herself,  was 
the  discontinuance  of  the  daily  paper  which  was 
accustomed  to  make  its  appearance  at  Marwood. 
It  was  true  that  the  sacrifice  cost  Georgina  but 
little ;  as  she  was  not  interested  in  questions  of 
general  importance,  and  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  into  a  newspaper  once  a  week. 
Lady  Selina  missed  the  reports  of  deaths  and 
marriages,  but  she  was  not  consulted  on  the 
subject.  And  Georgina  took  great  credit  to 
herself,  in  this  instance,  as  in  several  others,  for 
resigning  that  of  which  she  did  not  even  notice 
the  want.  But  when  she  was  left  alone,  w^aiting 
for  the  appearance  of  the  Miss  Butlers,  it  struck 
her  all  at  once  that  it  was  long  since  she 
had  looked  into  a  newspaper ; — and  she  took 
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up  the  journal  which  lay  on  the  table  with  some- 
thing like  the  zest  of  novelty. 

Probably  if  she  had  habitually  received  her 
own  paper,  her  perusal  would  never  have  gone 
further  than  the  Court  Circular,  at  the  most. 
As  it  was,  however,  she  glanced  over  column 
after  column,  read  a  "  dreadful  accident,"  and 
two  or  three  "  shameful "  cases  "  of  oppression." 
And  then,  by  another  turn  of  the  paper,  her 
eyes  lighted  upon  a  closely  printed  law  report 
headed  in  tolerably  large  letters,  "  The  great  St. 
Ormonde  case !" 

Georgina  read  long  and  attentively :  and 
when  at  length  the  young  ladies  entered,  with 
their  arms  fondly  twined  around  each  other's 
waists,  presenting  to  their  visitor  a  lovely  model 
of  sisterly  affection, — a  bright  scarlet  flush  had 
gathered  in  the  middle  of  either  cheek,  and  her 
eyes  looked  unnaturally  bright  and  excited. 

She  laid  down  the  paper  abruptly,  as  if 
ashamed  of  heing  caught  reading  it.  She  had 
not  yet  learned  how  Httle  there  is  to  fear  from 
the  penetration  of  those  who  are  entirely  occupied 
with  themselves.  For  the  next  half  hour,  she 
was  listening,  with  a  bursting  heart,  and  almost 
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unconsciously,  to  glowing  descriptions  of  the 
adventures  which  these  young  ladies  had  lately 
encountered,  during  their  absence  ;  and  of  the 
successes  and  triumphs  which  each  ascribed  to 
the  other.  In  her  turn,  Georgina  now  felt  the 
weariness  of  this  vain  and  frivolous  egotism, 
which  she  had  so  often  inflicted  on  Blanche. 
And  in  her  humbled  mood  of  that  morning  she 
took  the  lesson  home. 

She  was  relieved  when  even  Mrs.  Butler 
entered.  There  were  at  least  kind  enquiries 
after  herself  and  her  mother.  And  then  Mrs. 
Butler  discovered  that  Georgina  looked  sadly 
over-heated,  and  insisted  upon  feeling  her  pulse. 
Upon  which  she  shook  her  head,  and  rang  the 
bell  for  a  saline  draught — which,  however,  Miss 
Bloomfield  declined  taking.  In  the  mean  time, 
Mrs.  Butler  was  regretting  that  Lady  Selina 
would  not  take  her  advice,  and  drive  out  every 
day ;  and  she  insisted  on  Georgina's  conveying 
to  her  mother  a  box  of  the  new  "  pictorial " 
lozenges,  which  were  the  latest  discovery  in  her 
pharmacopoeia.  These  preliminaries  being  con- 
cluded, Mrs.  Butler  turned  her  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  the  neighbourhood. 
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"  And  so  it's  all  over  with  poor  Sir  Reginald, 
my  dear !  They  say  he  has  never  looked  up  since 
the  day  he  turned  his  daughter  out  of  doors." 

"  My  uncle  turn  Blanche  out  of  doors  !"  ex- 
claimed Georgina. 

"  Yes  !"  complacently  returned  Mrs.  Butler. 
"Lady  and  Miss  Estcourte  had  a  violent  quarrel — 
something  about  Miss  Estcourte  marrying  Mr. 
Vivian.  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  !  they  say — 
1  must  not  teU  what — about  you  and  that  gen- 
tleman, now.  Well !  young  people  must  have 
their  flirtations — and  Mr.  Vivian  is  quite  a  ladies' 
man.  Augustus  says  he  must  confess  he  should 
be  afraid  of  entering  the  lists  against  him ; 
though  he  cannot  for  his  life  see  what  the  ladies 
find  to  admire." 

Georgina's  face  expressed  impatience.  *'  Mr. 
Vivian  never  flirts,"  she  said,  "  and  as  to  his 
being  a  ladies'  man !"  —  she  stopped  short, 
coloured,  and  glanced  towards  the  newspaper ; 
thereby  confirming  her  auditors  in  the  suspicion 
which  they  had  chosen  to  adopt  on  Miss  Louisa 
Butler's  authority,  that  she  was  suffering  from 
an  unrequited  attachment  towards  the  gentle- 
man in  question.     Miss  Louisa  had  not  forgiven 
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Miss  Bloomfield  Major  Aubrey's  preference; 
and  could  find  no  more  plausible  reason  than 
this  to  account  for  Georgina's  refusal  of  ad- 
dresses which  she  herself  had  coveted.  Miss 
Bloomfield's  naanner  accordingly  afforded  the 
young  ladies  an  excellent  opportunity  to  indulge 
in  a  favourite  habit  of  theirs,  called  teazing,  and 
they  freely  availed  themselves  of  it ;  though 
Georgina,  after  the  first  moment,  seemed  rather 
irritated  than  embarrassed  by  the  subject. 

"  We  all  commiserate  you  so  deeply,"  at 
length  Miss  Isabella  said,  in  a  tragic  tone,  "  for 
the  intense  anxiety  that  you  must  be  suffering 
during  this  trial !" 

"  What  trial  ?"  and  Georgina  suddenly  be- 
came scarlet. 

"  Oh  !  see  !  hov^^  she  blushes  !*'  exclaimed 
Miss  Louisa.  "  And  she  wants  to  make  us 
believe  that  she  does  not  know  how  all  the 
world  is  talking  about  it.  But  of  course,  dear  !" 
addressing  Georgina,  "  as  you  are  in  Mr. 
Vivian's  secrets,  you  can  tell  us  whether  he  or 
Lord  St.  Ormonde  is  to  get  Greystone." 

Miss  Bloomfield  turned  very  pale,  but  she 
did  not  speak. 
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"  Well,  well !"  interposed  Mrs.  Butler,  kindly 
laying  her  hand  on  Georgina's  shoulder,  "  we  all 
know  what  you  wish,  my  dear !  as  you  sent 
your  own  maid  to  put  in  a  word  for  your  friend. 
It's  very  hard  upon  this  poor  young  Earl,  how^- 
ever;  and  Mr.  Butler  says  it  is  a  swindling 
business ;  but  you  can't  help  that,  you  know, 
my  dear !  Every  body  thinks  Mr.  Vivian  will 
gain  the  suit :  and  I'm  sure  I  said  from  the 
first,  when  the  girls  were  always  talking  about 
what  a  good  match  the  new  Lord  St.  Ormonde 
would  be — I  said — '  My  dears  !  a  bird  in  the 
hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.'  " 

"  Mamma  !"  said  Miss  Isabella,  with  dignity, 
"you  really  forget  what  passed.  My  remark 
was,  that  though  inferior  natures  might  be  in- 
fluenced by  Lord  St.  Ormonde's  fortuitous  dis- 
tinctions, I  myself  was  too  sensible  of  the 
inequality  of  our  minds  to  think  of  allying 
myself  with  so  uncongenial  a  spirit." 

"  Ah  !  well,  my  dear  ! — that  comes  to  nearly 
the  same  thing.  For  though  you  were,  as  you 
say,  too  sensible  for  him,  there  are  plenty  who 
do  care  for  what  you  call  fortunate  distinctions. 
And,  for  my  part,   I  always  thought  Captain 
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Egerton  a  very  nice,  pleasant  sort  of  young 
man.     Did  not  you,  Miss  Bloomfield  ?" 

Georgina  had  been  chafing  with  indignation 
as  she  sate,  in  nervous  silence,  listening  to  these 
remarks.  She  longed  to  ask  Miss  Isabella 
whether  Lord  St.  Ormonde  had  put  her  to  the 
proof:  but,  somehow,  the  words  would  not 
come.  Her  powers  of  self-control,  never  very 
great,  completely  failed  her  when  thus  appealed 
to  by  Mrs.  Butler  ;  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

Miss  Louisa  came  to  her  relief. 

"  There,  now  !  that's  just  hke  me.  I  always 
cry  when  they  tease  me  upon  a  certain  subject. 
I  was  quite  overcome  by  my  feelings  yesterday 
— was  I  not,  Bell  ?  How  can  Mamma  expect 
you  to  like  Lord  St.  Ormonde,  dear  !  when  you 
are  enoraoed  to  Mr.  Vivian  ?  I'm  sure  if  I 
were  free — "  and  Miss  Louisa  sighed,  "  I  don't 
believe  I  ever  could  fall  in  love  with  Lord  St. 
Ormonde.  His  hair  is  not  thick  enough — and 
I  never  could  bear  the  colour  of  his  coat.  And 
such  a  flirt  as  he  is  '•  Why  Bell  and  I  could 
never  tell  which  of  us  he  was  in  love  with  !" 

Greatly  reassured,  Georgina  determined  to 
make  a  bold  diversion. 
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"  I  am  not  engaged  to  Mr.  Vivian !"  she 
said ;  "  nor  am  I  ever  likely  to  be.  But  what 
were  you  telling  me,  Mrs.  Butler,  about  my 
cousin.  Miss  Estcourte  f 

"Only  that  Lady  Estcourte  informed  Sir 
Reginald,  after  their  quarrel,  that  he  must  part 
with  either  her  or  his  daughter  ;  so  Sir  Regi- 
nald sent  poor  Blanche  away,"  Mrs.  Butler  re- 
plied blandly,  as  if  relating  a  simple  matter  of 
fact,  which  had  passed  under  her  own  eyes. 

"  It  is  not  true  !"  exclaimed  Georgina,  indig- 
nantly, "  Lady  Estcourte  was  always  most  kind 
to  Blanche — and  I  know  that  my  cousin  was 
very,  very  fond  of  her  !" 

Miss  Bloomfield  forgot  that  she  herself  had 
once  thrown  out  a  very  similar  insinuation 
against  Lady  Estcourte,  though  without  believing 
it.  But  since  she  had  laid  down  that  startling 
newspaper,  much  had  passed  through  her  mind. 
Was  it  possible  that  the  calumnies  which  Hen- 
riette  had  poured  into  her  ears  concerning  her 
Aunt  had  been  unfounded  ?  Deceived  on  one 
point,  might  she  not  have  been  deceived  on  all  ? 
And  her  heart  smote  her  as  she  remembered 
Lady   Estcourte's  kind   and  faithful   warnings 
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the  last  time  they  had  met.  She  determined,  at 
least  ,  to  defend  her  on  the  point  on  which 
she  at  present  heard  her  so  cruelly  misrepre- 
sented. 

"I  am  afraid,"  she  said,  in  reply  to  the 
astonished  looks  of  her  auditors,  "  that  I  have 
undervalued  my  Aunt.  I  was  silly  enough  to 
believe  some  foolish  stories  against  her — " 

"  Major  Aubrey's,  I  suppose,"  interposed 
Miss  Louisa,  maUciously,  *'  for  he  could  not 
endure  her." 

Georgina  felt  the  inuendo,  and  from  whence 
it  came.  She  coloured,  but  her  spirit  rose 
with  the  attack. 

"  If  I  had  had  much  confidence  in  Major 
Aubrey's  word," — she  began ;  then,  suddenly 
checking  herself,  she  continued,  with  more  com- 
posure— "  A  rejected  lover  is,  I  suppose,  not 
a  fair  judge — and  such  I  have  always  believed 
him  to  be,  though  not  on  my  Aunt's  authority. 
But  I  was  going  to  say  that  Blanche  loved  Lady 
Estcourte  from  the  very  first, — for  she  told  me 
so  herself;  and  whenever  she  may  return  to  the 
Priory,  I  am  confident  no  one  will  give  her  a 
warmer  welcome." 
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Miss  Bloomfield  rose,  as  she  said  this,  to  take 
leave.  Unconsciously  to  herself,  the  sense  of 
justice  which  had  led  her  to  confess  a  fault,  and 
repair  a  wrong,  had  given  a  dignity  to  her  man- 
ner which  effectually  stopped  the  current  of 
gossip  with  which  she  was  about  to  be  assailed 
as  to  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Estcourtes. 
Many  were  the  reports  Mrs.  Butler  longed  to 
detail,  and  the  questions  her  daughters  were 
prepared  to  ask.  But  there  was  an  unusual  air 
about  Georgina  which  convinced  them  their 
curiosity  would  not  be  gratified.  And  thus, 
while  humbling  herself  to  the  acknowledgment 
that  she  had  been  in  error,  she  had  gained  an 
ascendency  which  even  her  utmost  assumption 
of  stateiiness  had  never  yet  established. 

The  consciousness  that  she  had  at  least  taken 
one  step  towards  reparation  was  the  only  gleam 
of  brightness  which  crossed  her  mental  vision 
as  she  returned  to  Marwood,  and,  leaning 
back  in  the  carriage,  wept  bitterly. 

She  had,  indeed,  abundant  reason  for  painful 
thoughts.  One  short  half  hour  had  revealed  to  her, 
not  only  that  Clarence  Egerton,  whom  she  had 
imagined  unduly  exalted  by  his  vast  reversion, 
was  in  all  likelihood  a  beggar  and  a  ruined  man  : 
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— but,  worse  than  this,  that  the  individual  who 
was  working  his  ruin,  was  the  very  man  on  whose 
piety  and  integrity  she  herself  had  relied  so  im- 
plicitly, that  she  had  submitted  her  conscience, 
as  well  as  her  temporal  concerns,  to  his  keeping. 
Her  own  maid  had  appeared  in  the  evidence  in 
support  of  the  will — and  herself  was  left  desti- 
tute of  the  means  to  meet  her  ordinary  house- 
hold expenses; — whilst  her  fortune  was  un- 
scrupulously applied  to  sustain  the  heavy  costs 
of  an  action,  which  was  to  blight  the  Whole 
existence  of  the  being  who  possessed  more 
interest  for  her  than  all  the  world  besides  ! 

Such  a  betrayal  of  her  best  and  highest 
feelings  might  have  irreparably  injured  a  deeper 
and  more  sensitive  nature.  But  Georgina's 
elasticity  of  character  came  at  this  crisis  usefully 
to  her  aid, — and  her  spirit,  deeply  wounded,  was 
yet  roused  by  her  sense  of  outrage   and  wrong. 

She  was  little  disposed  by  nature  to  morbid 
reflection, — and  her  regrets  were  soon  mingled 
with  new  resolutions,  in  which  her  character 
once  moi^  found  its  element.  The  state  of 
inertness  to  which  she  had  lately  been  condemiUed 
was  unnatural  to  her ;  and  she  felt  almost  re- 
lieved by  the  necessity  for  action. 
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But  although  no  circumstances  can  annihilate 
the  identity  of  a  character,  yet  motives  may 
change,  and  individual  qualities  become  de- 
veloped or  suppressed.  Under  'Mr.  Vivian's 
teaching,  Georgina  had  first  learned  to  regard 
a  higher  standard  of  action  than  self-gratifica- 
tion ;  but  the  false  system  which  he  had  based 
upon  so  excellent  a  foundation,  had  been  artfully 
calculated  to  flatter  her  self-esteem.  The  lesson 
had  not,  however,  been  lost  upon  her.  She  had 
acquired  habits  of  thinking,  and  busying  herself, 
for  others,  which  survived  the  deep  humiliation 
of  finding  herself  deceived  and  betrayed  by  her 
teacher.  And  for  the  suppression  of  her  vanity 
now,  it  required  not  the  reflection  which  her 
natural  candour  forced  upon  her,  that  much  of 
her  present  sorrow  might  be  traced  to  her  own 
folly  and  wilfulness. 

The  trials  most  especially  adapted  to  check 
her  particular  faults  and  failings,  had  been  sent 
to  her :  and  a  few  months'  hard  experience  had 
changed  Georgina  from  a  child  into  a  woman, 
with  the  same  qualities  of  temperament,  but 
with  altered  views  of  herself  and  of  the  world. 

VOL.   III.  *  L 
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CHAPTER  YL 

The  "  Great  St.  Ormonde  trial"  had  lasted 
nearly  a  week  already ;  and  the  evidence  for  the 
plaintiff's  case  was  closed.  In  assuming  absolute 
possession  of  the  property,  Lord  St.  Ormonde 
had  left  to  his  adversaries  the  task  of  com- 
mencing proceedings  to  prove  their  claim  to  it ; 
and  the  courts  in  London  had  now  been  many 
days  occupied  in  listening  to  the  examination  of 
the  numerous  witnesses  brought  forward  by  the 
trustees  to  establish  the  validity  of  the  will. 

That  this  document  or  deed^  as  it  was  called, 
corresponded  in  all  respects  with  legal  require- 
ments as  to  its  construction,  had  been  clearly 
ascertained  ;  and  its  date,  on  the  twenty-first 
birth-day  of  the  late  Earl,   met   the    necessity 
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established  by  the  statute,  that  all  such  deeds 
should  be  executed  twelve  calendar  months 
before  the  death  of  the  testator.  The  signa- 
tures had  been  attested  on  oath  by  the  witnesses 
of  the  deed, 'and  one  of  the  executors, — ^the  other 
executor  being  abroad.  And  the  lawyers  who 
had  drawn  the  deed  of  gift,  and  that  of  dis- 
entailment,  deposed  to  having  completed  them 
preparatory  to  the  date  assigned. 

On  the  cross-examination,  however,  these 
gentlemen  admitted  that  they  had  not  seen  the 
Earl  himself,  who  was  in  Italy,  as  well  as  his 
Chaplain,  at  the  time  when  they  were  engaged 
on  his  behalf;  but  they  had  received  written 
instructions,  forwarded  to  them  through  a  friend 
of  the  late  Earl's,  who  was  in  the  suite  of  the 
Tuscan  ambassador.  The  two  documents  had 
left  their  hands  in  their  present  form ;  but  they 
were  unable  to  say  when  they  were  signed  and 
executed.  They  had  not  seen  them  again  until 
the  Earl's  decease. 

Numerous  foreign,  and  some  English  wit- 
nesses, testified  to  the  state  of  the  Earl's  health 
at  the  time  specified,  both  during  his  residence 
abroad,     and    subsequently    to    his    return    to 

L  2 
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England.  Their  evidence  went  to  establish  the 
fact  of  his  freedom  from  coercion  and  influence, 
and  perfect  capability  of  managing  his  own 
affairs.  He  had  been  heard  to  say  he  had 
never  seen  his  Cousin  since  he  was  a  school- 
boy ;  and  his  attachment  to  his  tutor  or  Chaplain 
was  apparent  to  all.  He  was  generally  known 
to  be  liberally  and  charitably  disposed;  had 
been  heard  to  speak  upon  the  fact  of  Greystone 
having  originally  been  Church  property. 

The  nurse  was  also  examined. 

When  the  evidence  for  the  plaintiff  was 
closed,  there  was  a  general  conviction  that  any 
attempt  to  refute  such  accumulated  testimony 
was  superfluous. 

During  the  progress  of  the  trial,  a  request 
had  arrived  from  Sir  Perceval  Grant  that  he 
might  receive  a  subpoena  on  the  defendant's 
part;  but  he  declined  stating  more.  And,  in 
accordance  with  it,  he  was  now  in  attendance 
in  the  court.  Some  of  the  servants  were,  how- 
ever, first  examined. 

Old  Stephens  well  remembered  the  day  of  his 
young  lord's  coming  of  age — of  course  he  did  ! 
Had  any  other  day  ever  made  such  a  difference 
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in  the  cellars  at  Greystone  since  he  had  had  the 
charge  of  them  ?  Captain  Egerton  was  not 
there.  If  he  had  signed  the  deed  of  disentail- 
ment  that  day,  it  must  have  heen  at  a  distance. 
He  did  not  know  where  Captain  Egerton  vyas. 
He  had  never  seen  him  at  Greystone  until  the 
election.  Neither  Mademoiselle  Rochard  nor 
Henriette  Simon  were  there  on  the  eighteenth  of 
September.  He  was  certain  of  it.  He  could 
not  be  mistaken.  There  were  crowds  of  people, 
but  he  knew  them  all  well.  The  names  of  all 
those  who  were  admitted  to  the  festivities  were 
written  dow^n.  His  young  lord  was  on  the 
spot  the  whole  day.  He  was  gay  and  lively, 
and  seemed  to  have  no  thought  of  death.  Was 
very  unlikely  to  have  made  a  will  at  all — much 
more  to  have  executed  the  deed  in  question. — 
Had  heard  Mr.  Vivian  talk  to  his  young  lord 
about  the  Abbey  lands  having  belonged  to  the 
Church.  His  young  lord  laughed,  and  said  he 
had  dedicated  them  to  St.  Cecilia.  Supposed 
his  young  lord  to  allude  to  a  picture  which  hung 
in  the  oratory.  The  gentlemen  did  not  know 
he  heard  them. — Remembered  the  day  on 
which  the  Earl  ruptured  a  blood-vessel.      Mr. 
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Vivian  went  out  in  the  evening  after  the  Doctor 
had  seen  Lord  St.  Ormonde.     After  his  return, 
the  servants    were    excluded   from    the    room. 
Thought  when  he  left  him  that  his  young  lord's 
mind  was  beginning  to  wander  from  exhaustion. 
Mr.  Vivian  remained  alone  with   him.     There 
were    spots    of   ink    on    the    counterpane    and 
sheets  which  had  been  used  that  night,  and  the 
servants  remarked   it.     Called  in  Sir  Reginald 
Estcourte,  according  to  his  young  lord's  wish. — 
Was  sure  that  during  his  illness  the  Earl  be- 
lieved Captain  Egerton  to  be  his  heir.     (Here 
the    old    man    recapitulated    the    conversation 
which    he    had    before    detailed    to    Clarence). 
There    never   had    been    any    quarrel    between 
them  that  he,  Stephens,  knew  of.     They  always 
seemed  very  friendly.     The  conversation  he  had 
related  took  place  after  the  night  when  the  spots 
of  ink  were  observed  on  the  linen.    Was  rigidly 
excluded  after  that  from  the  Earl's  apartments. 
Did  not  see  him  again  till  he  had  been  some 
time  dead. 

The  evidence  of  the  grey-headed  butler  was 
corroborated  by  that  of  the  housekeeper  and 
several  of  the  other  servants,  whose  examination 
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included  many  particulars  with  which  the  reader 
is  already  acquainted. 

It  was  now  the  Earl's  turn  to  come  forward. 
During  the  previous  week,  Lord  St.  Ormonde 
had  watched  the  proceedings  with  unflinching 
determination,  and  with  something  of  his 
ordinary  coolness  and  nonchalance.  But  the 
tediousness  and  prolixity  of  the  case  had 
accomplished  that  which  its  apparent  hope- 
lessness had  failed  to  effect ;  and,  in  sheer 
impatience,  he  had  proposed,  on  the  close  of 
the  plaintiff's  evidence,  to  throw  up  a  cause 
which  offered  so  little  encouragement  to  perse- 
verance. This  course  was  overruled  by  his 
legal  advisers,  who  considered  that  for  the  stake 
at  issue,  it  w^as  worth  while  to  play  out  the 
game. 

When  Lord  St.  Ormonde  entered  the  tribune 
he  looked  pale  and  jaded.  The  anxiety  and 
enforced  appHcation  of  the  last  two  months  had 
told  upon  him  ;  and  even  his  gay  and  sparkling 
nature  had  yielded  its  buoyancy  under  the 
compression  which  had  turned  it  from  its  native 
element  to  one  so  utterly  uncongenial.  There 
were  hues  of  thought  now  about  the  brow^  and 
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eyes,  which,  perhaps  on  the  whole,  improved 
the  countenance.  His  answers  were  clear  and 
prompt ;  but  not  given  with  the  animation 
which  might  be  expected  to  characterize  the 
chief  actor  in  the  drama.  Not  the  slightest 
excitement  was  visible  in  his  manner — and  any 
personal  interest  he  exhibited  was  entirely 
confined  to  the  establishment  of  the  fact,  that 
his  Cousin  and  himself  had  parted  on  the  best 
of  terms.  His  bearing  puzzled  his  auditors. 
It  seemed  so  strange  that  in  a  court  which  was 
breathless  with  eagerness,  he  alone  should 
appear  almost  unconcerned ! 

He  recollected  the  eighteenth  of  September  of 
the  preceding  year.  (It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  this  effort  of  memory  had  cost 
him  no  little  weariness.)  He  was  not  at  Grey- 
stone.  It  was  his  Cousin's  birthday.  He  was 
at  Windsor  at  the  time :  and  he  remembered 
the  day,  as  he  and  some  of  his  brother  officers 
went  to  a  ball  at  the  neighbouring  town  of 
R — .  He  was  certain  he  had  signed  no  paper 
on  that  day.  He  had  never,  to  his  knoAvledge, 
signed  the  deed  of  disentailment — his  name,  if 
not  a  forgery,  must  have  been   obtained    sur- 
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reptitiously.  He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  reading 
everything  he  signed ;  but  had  no  idea  when 
and  how  this  signature  had  been  extorted  from 
him,  if  it  were  really  his. 

The  rest  of  his  evidence  referred  principally 
to  circumstances  connected  with  his  intercourse 
with  Grey  stone,  which  have  been  already 
related.  He  sustained  the  cross-questioning 
with  an  air  of  perfect  indifference.  He  might 
have  been  giving  evidence  about  the  robbing  of 
an  orchard.  The  opposing  counsel  were  per- 
plexed— and  the  multitude  gave  him  credit  for 
having  a  stronger  case  than  was  supposed. 
When  he  retired  from  the  dock,  he  stood  with 
folded  arms  and  downcast  eyes,  whilst  a  written 
deposition  was  read. 

It  was  Lady  Estcourte's.  She  detailed  the 
facts  of  Sir  Reginald's  visit  to  the  Earl,  which 
he  himself  was  too  ill  to  bear  witness  to — and 
mentioned  the  circumstance  which  her  husband 
had  noticed,  of  the  spots  of  ink  upon  the  coun- 
terpane. She  added  that  her  little  girl  remem- 
bered, that  on  the  evening  of  the  Earl's  accident, 
Mr.  Vivian  had  visited  her  governess — and  that 
Mademoiselle  had  written  something  on  a  paper 
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which  he  presented  to  her.  Whether  it  was 
paper  or  parchment  the  child  did  not  know. 
(This  accidental  communication  had  been  made 
by  Flora,  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  question 
at  issue — but  was  considered  by  Lady  Estcourte 
worthy  at  least  of  remark.) 

During  the  perusal  of  this  deposition,  a  slight 
stir  was  observable  in  the  court — and  a  message 
was  conveyed  to  the  presiding  Judge  from 
an  individual  without,  requesting  to  be  put 
upon  evidence.  After  some  little  demur,  the 
petition  was  conceded — but  the  delay  had  served 
to  stimulate  curiosity.  The  proceedings  re- 
commenced by  the  introduction  of  the  party 
in  question  ; — and  Georgina  Bloomfield  entered 
the  dock  ! 

Lord  St.  Ormonde  started.  A  faint  colour 
suffused  his  cheeks  and  brow — then  subsided, 
and  left  him  paler  than  before.  But  the  air  of 
disgust  and  weariness  was  gone.  He  no  longer 
looked  uninterested. 

Miss  Bloomfield  was  dressed  very  quietly ;  in 
a  dark  gown,  with  a  black  cloak,  and  coarse 
straw  bonnet.  She  stepped  forwards  unhesita- 
tingly.    But  when  she  threw  up  her  veil,  and 
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encountered  the  many  eyes  that  were  fixed  upon 
her,  she  blushed  deep  crimson.  Clarence  won- 
dered at  the  alteration  in  her  countenance. 
There  was  so  much  more  expression  ! — so  much 
more  softness  !  Then  how  decidedly  a  plain 
dress  became  her  ! 

She  did  not  see  him.  After  the  ordinary 
form  of  taking  the  oath,  which  seemed  to 
embarrass  her  very  much,  Georgina  fixed  her 
eyes  steadily  upon  the  judge ; — and,  in  a  tone 
which  bespoke  the  immense  effort  she  was 
making  over  herself,  she  said  simply, 

"  My  Lord  !  I  wdsh  to  say  that  my  maid, 
Henriette  Simon,  has  spoken  falsely ! — She 
swore  that  she  had  witnessed  Lord  St.  Ormonde's 
w^ll  at  Greystone  on  the  eighteenth  of  Septem- 
ber, last  year. — She  was  with  me  in  Berkshire  on 
that  day,  and  for  two  months  afterwards  !" 

Georgina's  voice  trembled,  and  the  colour 
went  and  came,  as  she  resolutely  uttered  these 
few  words.  They  caused  a  great  sensation. 
But  she  was  little  prepared  for  the  examination 
which  was  to  follow. 

She  was  asked  how  she  could  remember  the 
day,  if  she  stayed  so  long  in  Berkshire  ;  how 
came    she  to  recollect  that  particular  day? — 
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"  She  remembered  it  quite  well — it  was  the 
day  of  the  ball  at  R— ." 

"  Did  she  attend  it  ?" 

"  Yes  !" 

"  Was  Captain  Egerton  there  ?" 

"  Yes  !  all  the  ofBcers  were  there." 

"  Was  Captain  Egerton  a  relation,  or  particu- 
lar friend,  of  hers  ?" 

Poor  Georgina !  she  hastily  withdrew  her 
eyes — and,  as  she  did  so,  encountered  the 
earnest,  penetrating  glance  of  Clarence,  fixed 
upon  her.  Again,  her  whole  countenance 
glowed  with  scarlet !  He  retreated  a  few 
steps  into  the  background.  And  the  Judge 
reminded  the  opposing  counsel  that  the  question 
w^as  not  a  fair  one — and  bore  not  the  least  in 
the  world  upon  the  point  at  issue. 

Georgina  might  well  remember  the  day  of 
the  ball  at  R — .  It  had  been  her  first  meeting 
with  Clarence  Egerton  ! 

With  an  injured  air,  the  counsel  resumed  his 
cross-examination . 

"  Supposing  she  knew  what  had  been  her 
own  engagements  on  that  day,  how  could  she 
possibly  tell  what  might  have  been  the  move- 
ments of  her  maid?'* 
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"  Her  maid  had  been  in  attendance  upon  her." 

"  But  not  all  day — possibly  ?  Now  why 
should  she  not  have  gone  to  Greystone,  and 
returned  before  she  w^as  up  in  the  morning  ? 
travelling  was  so  speedy  in  these  times." 

"  She  could  not :  for  she  slept  in  her  (Miss 
Bloomfield's)  room,  which  she  always  did  when 
staying  at  an  hotel:  and  she  dressed  her  for 
breakfast." 

"  Well  then  !  after  breakfast  ?" 

"  No  I  at  noon  she  dressed  her  for  riding." 

"  Well,  then  !  in  the  afternoon  V" 

"  At  six  she  dressed  her  for  dinner ;  and  in 
the  evening  for  the  ball." 

"  Was  it  usual  for  young  ladies  to  dress  four 
times  in  the  day  ?" 

Georgina's  spirit  was  rising  a  little,  but  the 
Judge,  again  interfered.  And,  in  spite  of  every 
effort  to  drive  her  from  the  point,  Miss 
Bloomfield  resolutely  maintained  her  ground. 
Henriette  had  never  quitted  R —  on  that  day. 

Without  venturing  on  a  second  look  towards 
Lord  St.  Ormonde, — or  appearing  to  recognise 
any  other  individual  present, — Miss  Bloomfield 
turned  away,  when  her  testimony  was  given, 
and  left  the  court.     As  she  traversed  the  outer 
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hall  a  hasty  step  came  behind  her,  and  an  arm 
was  preferred  to  her  acceptance. 

"  Thank  you  !  thank  you  !  Miss  Bloom  field  ! 
I  know  what  this  must  have  cost  you  ! — Thank 
you  !  again  and  again  !  I  shall  think  the  suit 
worth  winning  now.  Your's  is  the  first  friend's 
face  I  have  seen  1" 

Georo^ina  made  no  answer:  but  Lord  St. 
Ormonde  felt  that  her  arm  trembled  as  it  lay 
in  his. 

"Where  are  you  staying?"  he  said,  as  he 
handed  her  into  the  carriage. 

"  Nowhere  !  —  in  London  —  I  am  going 
home." 

"  You  travelled  all  this  distance  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  put  in  a  word  for — for  truth 
and  justice  ?" 

A  little  bright  smile,  which  beamed  through 
tearful  eyes  and  flushed  cheeks,  answered  him 
in  the  affirmative:  and  the  carriage  drove 
off. 

When  Lord  St.  Ormonde  re-entered  the 
court,  Sir  Perceval  Grant  was  standing  forwards, 
— answering  the  questions  put  to  him,  in  that 
bland  and  suave  manner  which  never,  on  any 
occasion,  deserted  him.     Yet  Clarence  thought 
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he  looked  ill.  Deep  blue  lines  round  the 
sockets  made  his  eyes  appear  even  more  sunken 
than  usual ;  and  a  nervous  twitch  occasionally 
crossed  his  wan  and  faded  features.  He  fre- 
quently changed  his  attitude  and,  though  his 
evidence  was  given  with  great  perspicuity, 
appeared  abstracted  and  pre-occupied. 

He  perfectly  remembered  Captain  Egerton's 
election.  He  was  on  his  committee.  A  cir- 
cumstance had  occurred,  which  struck  him  as 
remarkable.  A  stranger — (he  believed  he  had 
seen  that  individual  in  court  that  very  day), — had 
presented  Captain  Egerton  with  a  deed  to  sign, 
under  colour  of  its  being  one  of  the  ordinary 
election  papers  to  which  Captain  Egerton  was 
in  the  habit  of  putting  his  name.  That  docu- 
ment resembled  in  size  and  appearance,  the 
deed  of  disentailment  which  he,  Sir  Perceval, 
had  seen  produced  in  court.  His  suspicions 
had  been  aroused  both  by  the  form  of  the  deed, 
and  by  its  not  being  presented  through  the 
ordinary  channels.  He  had  stated  them  to 
Captain  Egerton  at  the  time,  and  to  a  friend  of 
Captain  Egerton's  subsequently.  In  answer  to 
his  remonstance,  Captain  Egerton  had  remarked 
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that  since  he  had  nothing  to  lose,  any  caution 
on  that  ground  would  be  quite  gratuitous.  The 
bearer  had  disappeared  with  the  deed  immediately 
on  obtaining  Captain  Egerton's  signature.  This 
was  not  three  months  before  the  late  Earl's  death. 

There  was  a  slight  pause  in  the  interrogatories. 
And  then  Sir  Perceval's  clear,  delicate  voice  was 
heard  again. 

"  My  Lord !  I  have  something  more  to  say  ! — 
I  have  watched  these  proceedings  with  the  hope 
that  I  might  be  spared  the  necessity  which  now 
urges  me  to  the  painful  course  I  am  adopting. 
I  have  seen  a  delusion  practised  on  the  society 
in  which  I  was  mingling, — and  stood  by,  ap- 
parently unconscious, — yielding  to  the  weakness 
which  still  clung  to  me.  But  when  I  behold 
the  fraud  which  is  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  a 
noble  house,  apparently  on  the  eve  of  success, — 
I  must  no  longer  be  silent.  My  Lord  1  if  these 
gentlemen  give  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  they 
throw  the  whole  possessions  of  the  St.  Ormondes 
into  the  hands  of  Rome  !  I  have  had  means  of 
ascertaining  that  the  two  foreign  women,  who 
witnessed  the  will,  are  Roman  Catholics, — that 
the  lawyers  are  secretly  attached  to  the  same 
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creed,  and — my  Lord !  no  one  has  more  fatal 
cause  than  I  to  know  that  the  acting  executor, 
the  plaintiff — the  Reverend  Theobald  Vivian, — 
alias  Father  Theobald, — alias  Archibald  Grant, — 
is  a  Papist,  a  Jesuit,  an  ordained  Priest  of 
Rome  : — for,  my  Lord  !  he  is  ray  son — my  only 
child  !" 

A  deep  silence  reigned  through  the  court 
whilst  the  speaker  pronounced  these  words, — and 
was  maintained  unbroken  for  some  minutes 
afterwards.  Sir  Perceval's  features  worked  con- 
vulsively ....  Then  a  groan  of  mortal  agony  was 
heard  from  a  distant  part  of  the  hall ; — and  all 
eyes  were  turned  towards  the  spot  where,  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  trial,  Mr.  Vivian  had 
stood  unmoved,  cold  and  impassive, — with  stoney 
eyes  and  bloodless  lips, — gazing  steadily  upon 
the  scene.     He  had  sunk  to  the  earth ! 

Nature  could  bear  no  more.  He  had  over- 
tasked her  powers.  He  had  borne  the  severance 
of  earthly  ties,  the  annihilation  of  human  hopes, 
the  silent  gnawings  of  a  conscience  which,  how- 
soever crushed,  still  lifted  her  hydra  head  against 
him  !  he  had  endured  suspicion  and  writhed 
under  comtempt  from  those,   whom  in  spite  of 

VOL.    III.  M 
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himself,  he  honoured  1  he  had  worn  the  iron 
manacles  of  falsehood,  perpetually  eating  into 
the  true  heart  which  God  had  once  given  him  ! 
More  hitter,  perhaps,  than  all,  to  a  man  of  his 
nurture  and  character, — he  had  sacrificed  the 
high  sense  of  honour  and  the  feelings  of  a  gen- 
tleman ! — and  he  yet  survived  the  moral  martyr- 
dom, and  hugged  more  closely  the  weakness 
and  bhndness  which  were  now  his  only  strength 
and  light. 

But  when  he  heard  his  father's  voice  raised 
to  warn  the  public  ear  against  him — when  the 
lips  which  had  so  often  pressed  his  own  in  child- 
hood were  opened  to  brand  him  as  an  impostor 
before  the  open  world — the  cord,  so  long  over- 
strained, suddenly  snapped.  The  poor,  suffering 
worn  frame,  gave  way  ; — and  the  often  threat- 
ened stroke  fell  fatally,  and  finally,  upon  the 
heart. 

There  was  a  rush  to  the  spot. — Then  a  few 
groans,  so  fearful  that  they  paled  every  cheek 
around  ; — and  a  woman's  shriek  above  all !  Sir 
Perceval,  with  difficulty,  made  his  way  through 
the  phalanx  which  surrounded  his  son.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  he  was  purposely  impeded. 
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"  He  has  only  fainted  !  Send  for  a  physician  ! 
Oh,  Archibald  !  my  son  !  speak  to  me !" 

The  sufferer  had  been  raised, — and  a  grey 
haired  woman  was  frantically  using  every  effort 
to  restore  animation,  interrupted  by  her  own 
bursts  of  hysterical  emotion.  A  crucifix  had 
been  thrust  into  one  hand  by  some  bye-stander, 
and  was  tightly  pressed  to  the  Hps,  The  eyes, 
which  had  not  closed,  were  fixed  upon  Sir  Per- 
ceval for  one  instant,  as  he  made  his  fervent 
adjuration ; — and  there  was  a  slight  attempt  to 
raise  the  other  hand.  Sir  Perceval  seized  it 
and  wrung  it,  in  his  bitter  anguish. — Then  an 
expression  of  extreme  sweetness  crossed  the 
countenance, — the  faith  was  strong  in  death  as  it 
had  been  sincere  in  life. — The  head  fell  back  ; — 
and  the  poor  heart  ceased  to  struggle  under  the 
cruel  antagonism  between  Divine  truth  and 
human  infallibility. 

A  medical  man,  who  was  present  in  the  court, 
had  hurried  to  the  spot.  He  felt  the  pulse, 
and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  heart.  It  was  all 
over — the  patient  had  died  of  aneurism,  caused 
probably  by  sudden  emotion. 
Sir  Perceval  fainted  away. 

M  2 
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He  was  carried  home,  and  the  hody  of  his  son 
was  quickly  removed  by  those  around.  But 
when  afterwards,  Sir  Perceval  enquired  whither 
it  had  been  conveyed,  no  one  could  throw  light 
upon  the  subject.  A  dark  looking  man,  who  was 
believed  by  some  persons  present  to  be  an 
Italian  financier,  and  two  women,  w^ere  observed 
to  be  the  most  active  in  its  removal.  But  by 
whom  the  eyes  were  closed — where  the  last  rites 
were  administered, — Sir  Perceval  never  knew. 

The  attention  of  the  Court  had  been  imme- 
diately excited  in  a  new  direction.  The  gray- 
haired  woman  who  supported  the  sufferer, — (the 
same  nurse  who  had  attended  Lord  St.  Ormonde 
at  his  death,  and  had  given  evidence  on  the 
trial), — on  hearing  the  words  of  the  physician, 
threw^  herself  upon  the  body  with  piercing  cries, 
and  words  of  strange,  unintelligible  import. 
Some  violence  was  used  to  disengage  her,  and 
then  there  was  an  attempt  to  force  her  from  the 
Court.  But  she  broke  with  hysterical  strength 
from  the  grasp  of  those  around  her, — and,  some- 
what aided  by  the  officials,  made  her  way  to  the 
witness-box,  where  she  stood,  confronting  the 
tribunal,  seemingly  wild  with  despair. 
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"  You  have  heard  part — but  not  all !"  she 
exclaimed,  and  her  voice  was  so  hollow  it 
startled  the  bye-standers.  *'  You  know  how 
they  robbed  a  father  of  his  son  ! — you  have 
yet  to  learn  how  they  robbed  a  wife  of  her 
husband  !  how  they  bribed  her  to  work  their 
dark  purposes  by  the  promise,  that  at  some 
distant  period  —  in  some  far  off  land  —  she 
should  be  re-united  to  the  man  whom  their 
withering  creed  has  blighted,  and  crushed !  and 
murdered  !  And  now — and  now — the  next 
affair  is  to  dispose  of  the  widow  !" 

She  laughed  her  little  mocking,  repulsive 
laugh — then  plucked  aw^ay  the  disguise  of  heavy 
grey  locks  which  hung  over  her  features, — and 
showed  the  rigid,  wan,  sallow  countenance  of 
Mrs.  Grant ! 

*'  She  will  be  heard  first,  at  least !"  she  said, 
as  she  cast  it  from  her.  "  Let  those  who  taught 
her  to  betray  now  rue  their  lesson  !  My  Lord  ! 
some  of  these  gentlemen  have  been  labouring  to 
prove  that  Lord  St.  Ormonde's  will  was  not 
genuine. — I  could  tell  you  that  the  young  Earl 
never  saw  it  except  in  the  fever  of  delirium,  on 
the  night  succeeding  his  fatal  mpture.     But  the 
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only  witness  who  was  present  when  he  signed 
it,  is  dead.  Oh,  my  God  ! — dead  ! — "  and  her 
voice  became  frenzied  again — "  and  his  wife's 
testimony,  I  suppose,  would  still  require  corro- 
boration. But  it  matters  not.  The  will,  if  ever 
so  authentic,  could  not  stand.  The  Earl  of 
St.  Ormonde  never  reached  his  twenty  second 
year !  He  died  at  two  o'clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  seventeenth  of  September  ! 

#  *  *  * 

Three  hours  had  elapsed.  There  had  been 
an  elaborate  charge,  a  brief,  oppressive  interval 
— and  the  jury  returned  with  a  verdict  for  the 
defendant ! 

Lord  St.  Ormonde  received  the  burst  of 
congratulations  which  followed,  with  an  easy, 
placid  courtesy.  But  his  eye  hghted  up  for  a 
moment,  as  he  heard  the  tremendous  cheering 
with  which  the  people,  within  and  without, 
received  the  announcement  of  the  verdict !  He 
was  engaged  in  coolly  placing  the  postage 
stamp  upon  a  letter  he  had  been  writing  during 
the  retirement  of  the  jury  I 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

"  Place  to  the  Host ! — place  to  our  Lady ! 
Citizens,  make  way !" 

And  at  these  words,  Florentines  and  stran- 
gers, cowled  monks  and  Austrian  shirr%  fell 
back  before  the  religious  procession  which  was 
passing  through  the  Via  Romana  of  Florence. 

The  hambino,  cradled  in  filagreed  silver,  was 
borne  aloft  by  men  who  scoffed  beneath  their 
burden, — and  the  bedizened  female  figure  which 
occupied  the  place  of  honour  in  the  procession, 
called  forth  many  a  ribald,  though  stealthy  jest 
from  the  population  who  were  bending  in  auto- 
maton homage  before  the  Host.  White  robed 
Priests,  with  eyes  chained  earthwards  as  by  some 
invisible  fetters, — and  surphced  boys,  wild  and 
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rollicking,  and  exhibiting  by  stealth  instances  of 
the  most  daring  buffoonery — carried  at  intervals, 
a  few  mouldering  bones  or  a  nosegay  of  gaudy, 
artificial  flowers.  Could  you  have  retreated 
twenty  centuries  into  Dreamland,  you  might 
have  believed  they  were  about  to  offer  a  sacri- 
fice to  Juno ! 

Amid  the  almost  universal  genuflexions  of 
the  crowed,  a  few  figures  still  stood  erect,  un- 
able to  proceed  while  the  long  train  passed  bye. 
Two  of  these,  a  lady  and  gentleman,  were 
leaning  against  a  colonnade  which  formed  the 
angle  of  a  street,  when  one  of  the  boys,  embol- 
dened by  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
procession  had  vanished  round  the  corner,  de- 
tached himself  from  the  group  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  and  which  surrounded  a  cushion 
bearing  the  thumb  nail  of  St.  Chrysostom, — 
and  in  an  instant  he  was  beside  the  pair. 

"  Sua  Eccellenza  e  Inglese  ?"  he  said,  inter- 
rogatively. 

"  Si." 

Then  the  boy  spoke  English — but  it  was 
close  in  the  ear  of  the  party  addressed. 

"  To  night ! — in  the  Santa  Croce,  at  nine 
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o'clock — do  not  fail  1"  And  the  boy  was 
gone. 

Ernest  Mainwaring  followed  him  with  his 
eyes,  as  he  coiled  his  way  back  through  the 
crowd,  stooping  low,  and  avoiding  to  raise  his 
head  until  he  had  regained  his  place  in  the  pro- 
cession. When,  at  length  he  stood  erect.  Main- 
waring  saw  that  he  was  a  fine,  handsome  lad, 
of  about  fifteen,  distinguished  from  those  about 
him  by  his  fair  brow,  and  the  frank,  fearless 
expression  of  his  dark  eyes.  He  had,  too,  that 
patrician  air  which  so  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  class  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  There 
was  that  in  his  open,  manly  countenance,  which 
inspired  confidence. 

"  I  accept  the  challenge,  and  will  meet  him," 
said  Ernest,  when  he  had  repeated  the  foregoing 
communication  to  his  sister. 

"  Is  he  going  to  propose  himself  as  your 
secretary  ?"  said  Helen,  with  a  smile. 

"  The  boy  is  well  bred,  and  he  spoke  English 
without  any  accent,''  observed  her  brother 
musingly. 

"  So  is  the  girl  who  has  exhibited  so  flattering, 
a  desire  since  our  arrival  here,  to  become  my 
maid,"  replied  Helen.     "  Indeed,  she  is  so  en- 
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tirely  a  lady,  that  I  feel  quite  ashamed  under 
the  necessity  of  making  her  feel  her  importunity 
extremely  unwelcome." 

"  All  distinctions  bow  before  Jesuit  discipline," 
said  Mainwaring  ;  '*  and  I  suppose  your  applicant 
has  learned  in  the  catechism  of  her  Church  that 
she  is  to  *  do  her  duty  in  that  state  of  life  in 
which  it  shall  please '  her  Superior'  to  call  her.' " 

"  She  declares  herself  a  Protestant,  and  vows 
that  it  is  on  that  account  she  wishes  me  to  take 
her  to  England." 

"  Where  she  doubtless  calculates  on  gaining  a 
governess's  situation  by  your  recommendation, 
Helen  !     I  remember  hearing  something  of  this 

sort  in  the  case  of  the  governess  at ,  at 

the  Priory.  She  was  represented  as  a  martyr 
to  her  Protestant  convictions.  And  Lady 
Sehna,  as  I  afterwards  found,  either  too  un- 
suspicious, or  too  indolent,  had  required  no 
further  testimonials  than  those  of  the  lady  who, 
most  injudiciously,  took  her  over  to  England. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  several  times  lately  that 
that  woman," — he  stopped  abruptly,  and  was 
silent  a  few  minutes,  then  spoke  rapidly. — 
"  Helen,  surely  we  shall  find  letters  at  Rome !" 

"  You  forget  that  we  gave  no  other  address 
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than    our   present    one,"    his    sister  remarked, 
gently. 

"  But  that  is  so  long  ago,  it  must  be  six 
weeks  or  more.  We  have  heard  nothing 
since  the  announcement  of  poor  St.  Ormonde's 
death.  And  I  cannot  even  get  an  English 
newspaper  now.  I  tried  again  this  morning ; 
and  failing,  wrote  to  order  all  from  a  certain 
date  to  be  immediately  forwarded  as  a  parcel." 

"  When  I  was  in  Italy  before,"  said  Helen, 
"  I  recollect  the  occurrence  of  a  similar  interval, 
during  which  public  news  from  England  seemed 
to  be  suspended.  We  afterwards  discovered 
that  the  missing  papers  contained  reports  of 
the  popular  rising  in  Great  Britain  against  an 
instance  of  Roman  Catholic  aggression.  Is  it 
possible  that  English  papers  may  be  intercepted 
now  ?" 

"  Everything  is  possible  in  a  country  where 
people  can  look  upon  such  a  procession  as  is 
passing  before  us,  and  believe  in  the  especial 
presence  of  the  Deity  therein  !  In  England, 
where  the  darker  features  of  Romanism  are, 
for  the  most  part,  forced  to  bury  themselves  in 
deep  seclusion,  it  has  lately  become  the  policy  of 
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the  Papists  to  represent  the  differences  between 
their  creed  and  our  own,  as  chiefly  matters  of 
ritual  and  ceremony — differences  which  they  are 
pleased  to  consider  a  certain  section  of  the 
English  Church  as  going  far  to  extinguish.  But 
if  it  were  as  true,  as  it  is  absolutely  false,  that 
the  Reformation  took  its  rise  in  a  question  of 
ceremonial,  let  Papists  come  to  Italy,  and  we 
will  meet  tliem  on  their  own  ground !  It  is  no 
longer  here  a  question  of  carvings  and  crosses, 
and  encaustic  tiles — things  in  themselves  indif- 
ferent, and  which  only  by  the  force  of  imagina- 
tion or  habit  can  be  made  to  appertain  to  any 
particular  Church.  But  here,  where  the  systena 
works  without  restraint,  we  are  made  to  loathe 
the  very  ceremonial.  What  sane  and  rational 
mind,  whether  devout  or  not,  could  look  upon 
this  raree  show, — I  will  not  say  with  the  reve- 
rence which  we  desire  to  pay  to  everything  which 
comes  to  us  in  the  shape  of  religion, — but  with- 
out alienation  and  disgust  ?'* 

"  Fancy  such  a  procession  in  the  streets  of 
London  T'  remarked  Helen. 

"  The  very  children  would  mock  at  it !  and 
Punch  would  still  remain  the  more  popular  exhi- 
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bition  of  the  two  !  Perhaps  no  better  antidote 
could  be  applied  to  English  delusions  than  such 
a  sight  as  this !  But  it  is  not  by  outraging 
decency  and  common  sense  that  the  Jesuits 
hope  to  conquer  Britain.  It  is  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  domestic  trust  which  is  generally 
to  be  found  there, — and  waiting  and  watching, 
in  some  unsuspected  guise,  no  matter  whether 
it  be  as  friend  or  dependent,  for  the  moment 
when  they  may  present  a  vision  of  beauty  and 
sublimity  to  the  enthusiast — hold  out  a  glittering 
lure  to  the  vain — distort  the  brain  of  the  mono- 
maniac,— and  offer  a  maternal  refuge  to  the 
broken-hearted.  I  verily  believe  that  out  of 
these  temporary  weaknesses  of  the  heart  or 
head  almost  all  the  secessions  to  Popery  in  our 
own  country  arise, — and  that  not  one  in  ten  has 
its  origin  in  conviction." 

"  In  most  cases  to  be  followed  by  a  life-long 
repentance,"  said  Helen.  "  1  feel  the  sincerest 
pity  for  those  who  have  been  exposed  to  this 
trial,  and  would  do  anything  to  rescue  them." 

"Would  you?"  enquired  Ernest,  suddenly, 
turning  and  looking  at  his  sister.  "Yes,  of 
course,  I  know  you  would,  Helen  !    But,  alas  !" — 
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He  stopped  short,  and  his  sister  saw  the 
suffering  look  steal  across  his  countenance,  which, 
since  they  had  quitted  England,  had  occasionally 
rested  there.  From  that  time  to  the  present 
hour,  he  had  never  mentioned  Blanche's  name ; 
nor,  in  the  remotest  manner,  alluded  to  her  in 
conversation  with  his  sister.  But  his  very 
silence  had  spoken  more  than  words.  Helen's 
deUcacy  of  character  prevented  her  from 
breaking  it.  She  had  watched  him  with  her 
usual  unselfish  anxiety,  and  now  welcomed  the 
slight  effusion  of  feeling.  She  spoke  hopefully 
and  cheerfully. 

"  The  time  may  come,  dear  Ernest !  Depend 
upon  it,  there  is  a  work  before  you,  though  you 
may  not  see  it  yet.  Often  the  very  moment 
when  all  reasonable  hope  seems  to  be  extin- 
guished, is  that  in  which  it  suddenly  springs  up 
in  a  new  direction."  Helen  forbore  to  allude 
more  directly  to  the  subject  which,  she  knew, 
lay  nearest  his  heart. 

"  I  sometimes  wish  I  had  never  left  En- 
gland," he  said  with  a  sigh  which  his  sister 
felt.  "  Yet  it  seemed  right  at  the  time  to 
absent    myself   for   a   while ;    and   if  right,   I 
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labour  to  convince  myself  that  good  will  come 
of  it." 

'•  Oh  yes !  dearest  Ernest !  be  sure  of  that. 
And  had  you  not  immediately  a  proof  that  you 
were  in  your  right  place  ?  Were  you  not  the 
instrument  of  saving  lives  in  that  fatal  ship- 
wreck ?  If  it  were  only  for  that  reflection,  I 
should  rejoice  that  we  came  abroad." 

"  In  cases  of  doubt  we  are  very  apt  to  judge 
of  our  decisions  by  their  immediate  results/* 
said  Mainwaring,  "  not  reflecting  that  more 
remote  consequences  may  yet  remain  undeve- 
loped. It  is  an  awful,  yet  encouraging  thought, 
that  we  are  never  led  into  any  situation  for 
nothing." 

"Was  it  that  thought  which  prompted  you 
just  now  to  accede  to  that  young  Italian's  assig- 
nation?" said  Helen,  smiling,  and  willing  to 
give  the  conversation  a  gayer  tone, 

"  In  part  it  was.  But  though  evidently  a 
pupil  under  Roman  Catholic  tutelage,  I  do  not 
believe  that  boy  to  be  an  Italian.  He  can  look 
you  in  the  face.  He  may  require  some  service 
which  I  can  render  him." 

"  The  crowd  is  dispersing  now,"  said  Helen : 
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and  placing  her  arm  within  her  brother's,  they 
proceeded  on  their  way. 

On  their  escape  from  the  fatal  shipwreck 
which  had  so  nearly  cost  them  their  lives,  Ernest 
and  Helen  Mainwaring  had  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  join  their  friends  in  Brussels.  Some 
little  time  was  necessary  to  recruit  their  powers, 
both  physical  and  moral,  and  to  refit  themselves  for 
the  journey.  This  being  accomphshed,  and  their 
health  and  spirits  in  some  degree  restored,  they 
had  accompanied  the  Marchmonts  in  an  exten- 
sive and  interesting  tour  through  various  parts 
of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  north  of 
Italy. 

Ernest  had  all  along  been  enterprising,  animat- 
ed, full  of  interest  and  of  those  magical  associations 
through  which  the  intelligent  and  imaginative 
traveller  peoples  the  world  without  from  the  world 
within — and,  to  his  sister,  ever  tender  and  consi- 
derate. His  mind  had  not  lost  its  healthy  tone. 
But,  in  intervals  of  repose, — as  he  lay  back  in  the 
dusky  corner  of  a  railway  carriage,  or  lounged 
on  deck  between  the  receding  shores  of  the  vine- 
curtained  Rhine. — Helen  saw  that  expression  of 
pain  on  his   manly   countenanc3  which  proved 
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that  the  battle  was  being  hardly  fought.  In  his 
gayest  moments,  his  mirth  was  more  subdued 
than  formerly.  And  he  spoke  more  of  the  pre- 
sent, and  less  of  the  future. 

At  Venice  they  had  parted  from  their  friends, 
who  were  returning  to  England.  And  the 
Mainwarings  had  awaited  at  Florence  the  pass- 
ing of  the  mar  aria,  before  proceeding  to  Rome. 
At  the  time  when  the  above  conversation  took 
place,  they  were  preparing  to  start  on  the  next 
day. 

On  the  evening  in  question  Helen  was  sitting 
alone  in  the  large,  desolate  apartment,  which 
they  had  occupied — desolate  now,  that  all  the 
books,  and  writing  cases,  and  nameless  nothings 
which  made  even  a  temporary  lodging  look  like 
home,  were  packed  away.  The  room  looked 
chill  and  blank  ;  but  Miss  Mainwaring's  was  not 
one  of  those  natures  which  are  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible to  influences  from  without ;  and  she 
continued  to  work  on,  at  a  sketch  she  was 
filling  up,  with  as  much  cheerfulness  as  though 
the  occupation  of  the  moment  sufficed  for  her 
happiness.  And  to  Helen  Mainwaring — owing 
partly  to  the  fact  that  her  imaginative  powers 
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were  not  easily  excited — still  more  to  her  implicit, 
unquestioning  spirit  of  Faith  and  Trust — it  was 
true  that,  except  on  the  intrusion  of  some  few 
mournful  reminiscences,  the  duty  of  the  moment 
generally  did  bring  hpppiness. 

But  when  her  brother  entered,  late,  he  was 
more  sensitive  to  the  aspect  of  the  vacant 
room.  He  gave  a  rapid,  comprehensive,  glance 
around — 

"  Oh  !  we  are  ready,  are  we  ?  That  is  unfor- 
tunate." 

*'  What  is  unfortunate,  Ernest  ?  I  thought 
you  would  be  glad  every  thing  should  be  in 
preparation  for  our  early  start  to-morrow." 

"  We  must  not  go,  dearest !  I  would  not 
leave  Florence  to-morrow  to  win  a  kingdom  !" 

"  Ernest !" 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face.  He  looked 
flushed  and  excited.  He  met  her  surprised, 
anxious,  glance,  and  stooping  down,  kissed  her 
forehead  !  then  seated  himself  beside  her. 

"  I  am  going  to  explain  it !"  he  said,  in 
answer  to  her  look  of  enquiry.  "  Though 
perhaps,  the  circumstances  I  have  to  tell  may 
not  appear  in  the  same  light  to  you  as  to  my- 
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self.  We  shall  see.  You  knew  I  was  going 
to-night  to  Santa  Croce  ?" 

"  Yes  !  Did  you  meet  your  young  friend  ?" 
asked  Helen. 

"  No  !  and  yes  !  I  looked  for  him  long  in 
vain.  The  Church  was  brilliantly  lighted,  and 
I  traversed  it  in  expectation  that  he  might  have 
chosen  one  of  the  side  Chapels  as  a  trysting 
place.  But  the  beginning  of  the  service  warned 
me  that  I  had  no  right  to  disturb  the  congrega- 
tion ;  and  I  placed  myself,  in  as  unobserved  a 
position  as  I  could,  under  the  shadow  of  Michael 
Angelo's  monument.  They  were  singing  the 
beautiful  Requiem  Mass  to-night — and,  as  I 
understand,  for  the  soul  of  one  of  the  fraternity 
who  has  lately  died  in  England : — "  in  Londra '' 
the  woman  who  was  my  informant,  told  me. 
What  a  chain  of  intelligence  these  people  main- 
tain ! — and  the  striking  of  one  note,  how  it 
vibrates  through  the  system  !  I  was  meditating 
on  their  grand  principle  of  unity,  on  which  they 
ground  so  many  pretensions — it  is  a  lofty  and 
soaring  idea  in  the  abstract — " 

"  Yes,"  said  Helen.    "  You  know  d'Alembert 
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says  there  are  two  things  that  can  reach  the  top 
of  a  pyramid — the  Eagle,  and  the  Reptile." 

"  True — and  their's  is  not  the  Eagle's  flight. 
For,  after  all,  what  is  their  vision  of  unity? 
Not  the  "  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace."  Not  the  "  one  body  and  one  Spirit  " — 
"  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism  " — which 
constitutes  St.  Paul's  sublime  conception  of  a 
Christian  Church.  The  Jesuits'  principle  of 
unity — stript  of  the  inflated  phraseology  in 
which  it  is  presented  to  their  hearers,  and  of  the 
aids  of  the  imagination  and  the  senses — is 
literally,  as  a  modern  writer  has  ably  said,  '  a 
grand  conspiracy  to  bring  the  nations  under  the 
Ecclesiastical  Empire  of  Papal  Rome  !' " 

Ernest  paused,  and  looked  down  for  a  minute 
or  two,  thoughtfully, — then  resumed  speaking. 

"  You  will  think  that  this  has  httle  to  do  with 
my  story,  but  your  observation  led  me  into  con- 
tinuing the  reflections  which  have  been  on  my 
mind  to-night.  They  did  not,  however,  prevent 
me  from  enjoying  the  exquisite  music.  Pre- 
sently, on  the  sounding  of  the  little  bell,  the 
incense  was  borne  round ;     and,    though  ^e 
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officiating  Priests  and  boys  passed  close  to  me,  it 
seemed  improbable  that  I  should  attract  obser- 
vation, as  I  was  under  the  shadow  of  the  monu- 
ment, and  of  course,  in  the  same  attitude  with 
the  rest  of  the  congregation.  To  my  astonish- 
ment, however,  one  of  the  lads  who  wafted  the 
incense  suddenly  turned  again,  and  threw  this 
paper  at  my  feet,  in  the  apparent  act  of  swing- 
ing the  censer.  I  did  not  see  his  face — but  of 
course  could  not  doubt  his  identity  with  our 
friend  of  the  morning." 

He  put  a  slip  of  soiled  and  crumpled  paper 
into  Helen's  hands.  She  read  with  some 
difficulty, 

*'  I  am  watched — so  cannot  meet  you  to-night. 
But  I  want  help  ! — and  you  look  as  if  the  fear 
of  getting  into  a  scrape  would  not  prevent  you 
from  giving  it.  What  I  ask  is  not  only,  nor 
chiefly,  for  myself.  If  you  like  the  proposal, 
please  to  leave  your  address  at  the  back  of 
■Galileo's  tomb — and — coiite  qui  codte — I  will 
find  you  out  1" 

Helen's  first  impulse  was  to  smile  at  the 
school-boy  tone  of  the  epistle.  Then  she  raised 
her  eyes   and  met  her  brother's.     There  was  a 
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peculiar  expression  in  his.  They  looked  at  each 
other  earnestly  for  some  moments.  Then  Helen 
spoke — but  not  the  thought  which  their  eyes 
had  telegraphed. 

"  Did  you  leave  the  name  of  our  residence  ?" 
"Yes!" 

"  And  you  will  wait  here  till  you  hear  some- 
thing further  ?" 

"  Yes  !— ought  I  not  ?" 
"  I  think  so." 

"  Then  /  am  sure  so.  I  was  afraid,  on  this 
point,  of  trusting  my  own  impressions  ex- 
clusively.— But — my  poor  Helen!  how  tired 
you  look !  You  have  had  a  long  vigil  in  this 
deserted  room." 

"  Oh  !  never  mind  that !  I  will  make  it  look 
like  itself  again  to-morrow." 

He  kissed  her  affectionately.  "  Good  night ! 
Helen." 

Long  after  his  sister  had  retired,  Ernest  paced 
the  apartment,  restless  and  excited.  He  won- 
dered that  the  trifling  adventure  of  the  day 
should  have  power  to  move  him  so  much,  and 
tried  to  reason  himself  into  what  seemed  a 
sober   view   of  the   case.      Probably   the   boy 
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wished  to  communicate  through  him  with  friends 
in  England — or  he  might  be  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  the  Church  to  which  he  appeared 
to  belong,  to  effect  some  covert  purpose — or 
after  all,  the  whole  affair  might  be  merely  a 
hoax  !  Such  things  have  been. 

Mainwaring  turned  towards  the  window,  and 
drawing  aside  the  curtains,  looked  out  upon  the 
Piazza  della  Annunziata.  The  lamps  were 
extinguished ;  but  the  bright  southern  moon 
had  just  risen  behind  the  houses,  and  it  tipped 
the  pinnacles  of  the  neighbouring  Churches, 
leaving  the  frowning  mass  beneath  still  in 
darkness.  He  was  in  the  mood  for  reverie ; 
and  as  he  looked  upon  the  city,  in  its  mysterious 
Jight  and  shadow,  he  thought  how  this  beautiful 
Florence,  for  ever  in  extremes,  has  in  all  ages 
been  the  prey  of  opposing  tyrannies — the  theatre 
for  violent  contrasts ! 

Priestridden — yet  irreligious — itself  the  focus 
of  science  and  art,  yet  fostering  the  most  abject 
ignorance !  From  the  times  of  Guelph  and 
Ghibelline,  Cerchi  and  Donati,  down  to  the 
encroaching  domination  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg,  and   the  persecutions  of  modern  Medici, 
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this  lovely  province  has  been  a  kind  of  border 
ground  for  Imperial  and  Papal  aggressions — 
sometimes  under  the  united  despotism  of  the 
two.  It  seems  as  if  a  spirit  of  intrigue  and 
oppression  pervaded  the  very  air. 

And  Ernest  was  thinkino;  how  the  incident 
of  the  morning  had  caught  the  prevailing  tone — 
how  what  was,  perhaps,  but  a  mere  school-boy's 
frolic,  had  come  invested  with  mystery  and 
disguise ;  and  was  wondering  where,  and  in 
what  guise,  he  was  next  to  meet  his  quondam 
acquaintance — when  a  noise  in  the  room  behind 
him  caused  him  to  turn,  and  he  saw  that  the 
porteress  of  the  house  had  entered. 

Very  vociferously,  and  with  loud  complaints 
of  the  disturbance  at  so  late  an  hour,  in  her 
native  tongue,  she  gave  Mainwaring  to  under- 
stand at  length  that  a  rude  fellow  had  brought 
home  the  Signor's  linen  from  the  laundress — 
and  insisted  upon  delivering  it  to  himself  or  the 
Signora. 

"  He  may  leave  it  here,"  said  Ernest,  care- 
lessly. 

A  violent  rating  followed,  in  which  the 
vernacular   sounded    on  both  sides  with  great 
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volubility.  But  apparently,  the  intruder  was, 
like  many  foreigners,  more  excited  in  voice 
and  gesture  than  in  reality — for,  having  entered 
the  room,  and  closed  the  door,  he  threw  down 
his  large  bale  of  hnen  with  a  gay,  light  laugh. 

*'  There  !"  he  said,  *'  I  flatter  myself  I  have 
smoked  you,  old  woman  !" 

Ernest  turned  suddenly,  "  You  are — " 

"  The  same,"  interrupted  the  boy.  "  My 
name,  Sir,  if  you  wish  to  hear  it — is  Edward 
Estcourte  !" 

A  momentary  paleness  passed  across  Main- 
waring's  features,  and  for  an  instant,  he  did  not 
speak.     The  boy  thought  he  was  offended. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  1"  he  said,  in  a  graver 
tone,  "  I  know  I  had  no  business  to  intrude  here 
to-night.  But  it  was  now  or  never.  We  are  off 
in  the  morning.  And  indeed,  indeed.  Sir !  I 
want  a  friend  !"  The  boy's  voice  had  lost  its  care- 
less, off-hand  tone,  and  his  large  eyes  glistened. 

Main  waring  carefully  closed  the  Venetians, 
and  advancing  close  to  the  boy,  took  his  hand. 

"  Edward !"  he  said,  "  you  had  outgrown  my 
recollection.  Perhaps  1  never  had  a  place  in 
yours.     My  name  is  Mainwaring." 
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"  What !  Mr.  Mainwaring  of  Alringham  !" 

"Yes!" 

"  Then  I  know  you  are  a  good  fellow.  You 
left  that  name  at  Eton.  How  odd  !  to  be  sure  1 
I  thought  I  had  seen  you  somewhere  before." 

"  Now  tell  me  first,  how  did  you  come  here  ?" 
said  Ernest. 

"  I  waited  till  the  names  had  been  called  over 
— it  was  no  use  attempting  to  m.ake  myself 
scarce  till  then,  you  know — "  returned  the  boy, 
with  something  of  his  original  manner.  "  Then, 
when  we  w^ere  locked  up  for  the  night,  I 
threw  my  paillasse  out  of  the  window,  and 
jumped  upon  it.  The  window  was  two  stories 
high — but  no  matter  ! — I  got  down  safe,  by  the 
help  of  the  parapets  : — then  I  rolled  up  the  pail- 
lasse,  to  present  for  my  credentials,  as  the 
Signor's  linen/' 

"  You  are  a  daring  fellow,  Edward  I  Is  it 
on  behalf  of  your  mother  you  have  undertaken 
all  this." 

"  My  mother !  Oh  no  !  She  would  not 
thank  me.  She  beats  the  very  Pope  himself  in 
zeal,  you  know !  Now  tell  me,  Mr.  Main- 
waring,    has    my  mother  any   right  to    force 
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upon  me  a  religion  which  I  never  mean  to 
practise,  and  to  make  me  a  slave  to  priests  and 
monks  as  long  as  I  am  a  minor — -just  because 
she  is  my  guardian  ?" 

*'  Have  you  represented  your  feelings  to  her, 
and  asked  her  to  change  the  system  ?"  en- 
quired Ernest. 

"  I  have  represented — urged — entreated — 
conjured  upon  my  knees  to  be  sent  back  to  Eng- 
land," returned  the  boy  warmly,  '^  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been  that  my  mother  has  repeated  all  to 
her  confessor — and  the  consequence  of  that  has 
been  that  I  have  been  more  strictly  guarded 
than  before.  I  would  have  bolted  long  ago, 
as  I  have  done  to-night,  only  they  have  taken 
care  not  to  leave  a  farthing  in  my  pocket  1" 

"  Where  is  your  mother  ?" 

"  She  lives  in  the  convent,  at  S — ,  about 
eleven  miles  from  Florence  :  and  it  is  there  that 
w^e  are  going  to-morrow.  She  obtained  the 
favour  of  being  allowed  occasionally  to  see  me — 
so  I  sometimes  accompany  the  Priest,  who  goes 
at  stated  periods  to  confess  the  sisterhood.'' 

"Then  you  still  think  of  going  there  to- 
morrow V 
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The  boy  gave  a  sharp,  quick  glance  at 
Ernest.  "  1  have  no  choice.  But  if  I  had,  I 
still  wish  to  go.  Not  only  for  my  poor 
mother's  sake,  but  there  is — In  short,  Mr.  Main- 
waring — for  this  is  what  I  came  here  to  ask  you 
— will  you  aid  in  the  escape  of  a  nun  ?" 

"  Of  a  nun  !"  and  Mainwaring's  countenance 
suddenly  paled  again,  as  the  blood  rushed  back 
to  the  heart. 

"  Oh  !  well !  not  exactly  a  nun,  though  they 
mean  to  make  her  one.  I  believe  they  call  her 
a  postulant.  But,  nun  or  no  nun,  I  should  like 
to  know  what  business  they  have  to  keep  her 
there  against  her  will !" 

Ernest  laid  a  strong  grasp  upon  the  boy's 
shoulder.  "  Who  is  she  ?  Edward  ?  Tell  me 
more — tell  me  all !" 

Gratified  by  the  interest  he  had  excited,  the 
lad  answered  with  animation.  "  She  is  English 
— and  young — and  pretty  too,  I  am  sure ;  though 
I  have  never  yet  had  a  full  view  of  her  face 
without  her  veil.  But  who  she  is,  I  cannot  tell 
you.  There  is  some  mystery  about  her,  and  my 
mother  keeps  it  close,  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to 
come  at  it.     So,  not  to  be  baulked,  I  deter- 
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mined  to  make  that  young  lady's  affairs  the 
subject  of  my  especial  consideration.  By  various 
means  I  have  discovered  that  she  was  brought 
to  the  Convent  some  time  ago,  in  what  was 
considered  a  dying  state, — (and  still  she  can 
hardly  move  without  support), — that  my  mother 
had  the  nursing  of  her;  and  she  is  so  far  re- 
covered as  to  have  appeared  in  the  chapel  on 
my  two  or  three  last  visits.  The  poor  girl  is 
miserable — I  heard  her  sob  myself  once,  so  bit- 
terly, that  I  made  up  my  mind  to  save  her,  if  I 
died  for  it !" 

"  How  are  you  so  sure  that  she  is  detained 
there  against  her  w^ill  ?"  asked  Ernest. 

"  My  mother  let  out  as  much  as  that.  The 
girl  seems  to  show  great  pluck,  notwithstanding 
her  illness  and  distress.  She  will  not  hear  of 
taking  the  veil, — and  never  comes  to  confession, 
as  I  know.  My  belief  is,  she  is  no  Roman 
Catholic  at  all.  No  person  who  is  not  stark 
mad  can  be.  They  are  a  set  of  the  greatest 
hypocrites  and  scoundrels — " 

"  Hush  1"  said  Ernest  Mainwaring,  roused 
out  of  what  seemed  a  deep  reverie,  by  the  in- 
creasing   energy   of  the  boy's  manner.     "  Let 
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me  beg  of  you,  Edward,  never  to  use  such  lan- 
guage !  You  have  seen  the  dark  side.  But 
there  are,  and  have  been  in  all  ages,  good,  and 
great,  and  holy  men  and  women  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church — humble,  faithful  souls  who 
ignore  her  errors — and  pure,  e  arnest  spirits  who 
soar  above  them. — We  will  talk  of  this  another 
time,  however.  Our  present  business  is  how 
to  rescue  a  countrywoman  of  our  own  from 
her  compulsory  dominion !  Have  you  any 
means  of  communicating  with  this  young 
lady  r 

"  No  !  but  I  suppose  if  a  man  wants  an 
opportunity  he  makes  one,"  said  the  boy,  rather 
proudly.  Seeing  a  smile  on  his  companion's 
countenance,  he  continued.  —  "I  assure  you 
Mr.  Mainwaring,  my  little  cousin  Flora  used  to 
say  that  Edward  would  climb  a  wall,  rather 
than  lose  a  marble  !  And  don't  you  suppose  I 
would  do  as  much  to  save  an  English  girl  from 
cruel  tyranny  ?  I  tried  once  to  meet  her,  quite 
by  accident,  in  my  mother's  apartment ;  but  it 
was  no  go.  T  had  only  time  to  say,  'Don't  cry 
so  much,  and,  if  you  wish  it,  you  shall  be  free, 
as  sure  as  my  name  is  Edward  Estcourte !' — I 
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saw  she  gave  a  terrible  start ;  but  my  mother 
came  in,  and  they  set  me  an  awful  penance  for 
my  accidental  rencontre.  That  was  nothing, 
however.  I  am  persuaded  she  heard  and  under- 
stood me,  for  the  next  time  she  passed  me  in 
the  chapel  she  dropped  a  camelia  at  my  feet. 
Since  then,  I  have  been  on  the  look  out  amongst 
the  English  for — such  an  one  as  you  !Mr.  Main- 
waring  !  I  have  tried  one  or  two  fellows,  and 
they  looked  cool  on  it.     What  do  you  say  ?" 

"  That  you  have  behaved  like  a  brave  and 
manly  fellow,  Edward !  and  that  we  will  imme- 
diately concert  measures  to  effect  the  object 
you  have  so  nobly  undertaken.  With  regard  to 
yourself — " 

"  Oh  !  never  mind  me  !"  said  the  lad.  "  I  can 
bear  to  rough  it  a  little: — and  through  all  the 
fasts  and  penances  that  are  sure  to  follow,  it 
will  be  such  a  satisfaction  to  think  we  have 
taken  the  shine  out  of  these  fellows  if ! — we 
release  the  girl." 

For  a  few  moments  there  was  grave  thought 
on  Mainwaring's  brow,  as  though  he  had  not 
heard  the  last  speech.  Then  he  took  the  boy's 
hand,  and  spoke  kindly. 
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"  Edward  !"  he  said,  "  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
if  you  choose  to  quit  this  foreign  tutelage,  and 
place  yourself  under  the  guardianship  of  your 
Uncle,  I  shall  offer  no  opposition.  You  will  find 
an  asylum  with  me  whenever  you  like  to  seek  it, 
— and  I  will  furnish  you  with  the  means  of  re- 
turning to  England." 

The  boy  hastily  turned  away  his  head,  and 
drew  his  other  hand  across  his  eyes.  But  he 
disdained  to  speak  till  his  voice  was  quite  firm 
again. 

"  You  are  so  kind  that  I  do  not  know  how 
to  thank  you  !  I  knew  you  were  one  of  the 
right  sort.  1  shall  go  !  It  will  be  hard  leaving 
my  poor  mother.  But  she,  in  fact,  has  left 
me." 

"  And  what  will  you  do  to-night  ?"  enquired 
Ernest. 

"I  shall  return  by  the  same  way  that  I 
came  out.  And  as  for  the  paillasse,  they  may 
discover  its  loss  after  we  are  gone  to-morrow. 
We  leave  with  the  dawn  for  the  Convent 
at  S— ." 

It  was  bordering  on  that  time  before  Ernest 
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and   his  young  ally  parted,  after  a  deep   and 
earnest  consultation. 

"  Depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Mainwaring !"  said 
the  hoy,  as  he  left  the  room,  "  there  is  not 
bolt  nor  bar,  nor  stone  wall,  that  shall  hinder 
me!" 


VOL.    III. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

Something  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  travel- 
lers, but  in  as  lovely  a  scene  as  ever  tourist 
visited,  lay  a  valley,  east  of  Florence,  formed  by 
two  rising  chains  of  the  roving  Appennines,  and 
watered  by  the  Arno.  The  beauty  of  the  spot 
had,  as  yet,  resisted  the  advancing  season.  The 
mountains  of  the  nearer  ridge,  not  very  high,  in 
most  instances  sloped  down  to  the  river ;  but 
here  and  there  a  marble  crag  stood  up  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  stream,  or  overhung  it, 
lending  to  the  water  beneath,  that  ominous 
depth  of  shadow  which  adds  so  greatly  to  the 
effect  of  the  picture,  but  on  which  timid  natures 
look  with  something  like  shrinking.  And  cer- 
tainly, the  least    imaginative    might  well  feel 
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more  at  ease  on  the  bright,  blue,  transparent 
river,  as  it  flowed  amongst  groves  of  orange 
trees,  and  banks  covered  with  heliotrope,  au- 
tumnal crocus,  nemophila,  and  hydrangea,  than 
in  the  those  dark  and  rock-bound  passes. 

On  the  summit  of  one  of  the  highest  hills,  the 
Monte  Nero,  stood  the  convent  of  Santa  Teresa. 
The  river  flowed,  turbid  and  deep,  beneath  the 
projecting  clifl^s  which  supported  the  convent 
gardens ;  and  on  the  land  side,  lofty  and  massive 
walls  surrounding  the  enclosure,  rendered  the 
place  complete  for  all  purposes  of  seclusion 
or  protection.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
where  it  joined  the  plain,  lay  the  little  village  of 

S . 

Further  up  the  river,  in  one  of  those  fertile 
and  beautiful  spots  for  which  monks  have  a 
proverbial  discernment,  was  a  monastery,  dedi- 
cated also  to  Santa  Teresa.  And  here  the 
clear,  crystal  stream,  broken  into  a  thousand 
channels  by  rugged,  detached  blocks  of  various 
coloured  marbles,  which  chafed  it  into  spray  and 
foam,  presented  a  rich  abundance  to  those 
members    of    the    monastic    fraternity    whose 

o  2 
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business  it  was  to  provide  for  the  refectory  on 
fast  days. 

Fishing,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  the  main 
attraction  of  the  locality ;  though,  to  an  artist's 
eye,  it  needed  no  other  than  its  own  exquisite 
beauty.  If  a  stranger  lingered  there,  or  a 
travelling  group  took  up  their  quarters  at  the 
sequestered  little  village — an  event  which  rarely 
happened — they  were  sure  to  be  seen,  early  and 
late,  with  rod  and  pouch,  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Arno. 

And  this  engrossing  pursuit  appeared  to  be 
even  more  than  commonly  the  object  of  a 
gentleman,  a  German  in  name,  who  had  lately 
taken  a  villa  or  cottage,  situated  down  the  river, 
at  about  a  mile's  distance  from  the  Convent. 

The  gardens  of  the  villa  sloped  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  a  little  projecting  pier  afforded  every 
facihty  for  the  use  of  the  boat  from  which  its 
owner  often  pursued  his  favourite  sport,  or  in 
which  he  rowed  to  various  points  of  striking 
beauty,  accompanied  by  the  Frau,  whose  slender, 
light  figure,  seen  at  a  distance,  together  with 
her  secluded  habits,  gave  to  the  villagers  the 
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impression  of  her  extreme  delicacy  of  health  ; 
and  it  was  quickly  understood  that  her  husband 
had  brought  her  hither  to  profit  by  the  invigo- 
rating mountain  breezes. 

Since  the  German  appellation  of  this  pair 
was  discordant  to  Italian  ears,  and  impracticable 
to  Italian  lips,  their  surname  was  very  soon 
dropped  ;  and  the  new-comer,  whose  rank  was, 
of  course,  taken  for  granted,  passed  by  the  general 
name  of  the  "  Graf,"  though  one  peasant- 
woman  who  had  exchanged  a  few  words  with 
him,  reiterated  her  earnest  conviction  that  so 
noble  and  handsome  a  Signor  must  be,  at  least, 
a  Prince.  As  for  the  Grafin,  though  she  spoke 
in  a  foreign  language  to  her  husband — the  old 
boatman  who  occasionally  rowed  her  to  different 
points  to  take  sketches,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Signor,  and  who  was  considered  to  know  the 
world  —  satisfied  the  community  that  this 
lady's  original,  native,  and  vernacular  tongue 
could  be  no  other  than  the  "  lingua  Toscana." 
She  spoke  it  like  a  Roman. 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  strangers,  whom  a 
peculiar  exigency  had  compelled  to  the  unwilling 
adoption    of  an  assumed  name,   were    neither 
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Germans  nor  Italians.  They  were  as  the  reader 
probably  takes  for  granted,  no  other  than  Ernest 
and  Helen  Mainwaring. 

Conscious  that  a  departure  in  the  direction 
of  S might  excite  observation  and  sus- 
picion, the  Mainwarings  had  retained  their 
apartments  in  Florence,  to  which  their  letters 
were  directed.  And,  assuming  themselves  still 
resident  in  the  city,  they  had  departed  on  an 
excursion  to  a  well-known  lionized  spot,  situated 
towards  quite  a  different  point  of  the  compass 

from    S .      Here     they    dismissed    their 

carriage  ;  and  availed  themselves  of  various 
vehicles  for  the  prosecution  of  their  journey, 
never  retaining  one  conveyance  very  long.  By 
this  means,  the  eleven  miles  distance  at  which 
they  found  themselves  on  the  close  of  their 
journey  from  the  point  whence  they  started,  had 
been  multiplied  to  thirty ;  but  they  had  avoided 
the  eclat  of  a  departure  from  Florence.  And 
Mainwaring,  who  was  active  and  vigorous, 
was  able,  subsequently,  to  accomplish  the 
distance  on  foot,  unobserved : — a  feat  which 
he  performed  for  the  double  purpose  of  showing 
himself  at  his  old  quarters  in  the  Piazza  della 
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Annunziata,  and  of  obtaining  possession  of  his 
letters,  and  of  his  newspapers,  which  at  length 
arrived  from  England. 

Without  these,  indeed,  the  epistle  which  he 
received  at  the  same  time  from  Lord  St.  Or- 
monde would  have  been  a  perfect  enigma.  It 
ran  thus — (and  as  the  reader  has  not,  as  Ernest 
had,  the  opportunity  of  watching  Miss  Main- 
waring's  countenence  curiously  when  he  put  it 
into  her  hands,  we  shall  give  him  the  benefit  of 
the  comments  she  uttered  while  in  the  act  of 
reading  it) — 

"  *  My  dear  Mainwaring  ! 

"*  Thank  the  Fates  who  plunged  you  into 
a  shipwreck,  rather  than  abandoned  you  to  a 
law-suit !  If  you  had  been  here,  I  know  you 
would  have  made  the  case  your  own  throughout. 
Without  going  so  far  as  that,  I  swear  by  all 
that  is  Jesuitical  (and  that,  you  know  is  the 
popular  style  now)  I  don't  think  Greystone  is 
worth  what  it  has  cost  me — ' 

"  Cost  him  !  has  Mr.  Egerton  bought  Grey- 
stone  ?"  interrupted  Helen. 

"  Not  exactly,  according  to  the  report  of  these 
old  *  Times'  papers.     But  go  on,  Helen  !" 
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"  *  Now  tell  me  seriously,  Main  waring!  Are 
you  a  Dominican,  or  a  Benedictine,  or  a 
Jesuit,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ?  for  I  am 
in  that  frame  of  mind  that  I  should  doubt 
my  own  brother,  if  I  had  one.  All  our  dra- 
matis  personcBy  very  nearly,  have  turned  out 
to  be  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Could  you 
have  believed  that  Vivian — whom  I  always 
thought  to  be  a  walking  Church  Primer — should 
have  proved  to  be  a  proof  copy  of  Ignatius 
Loyola  himself  V 

"  Ah  r  said  Helen,  thoughtfully,  stopping 
short. 

"  Could  you  have  believed  it,  Helen  ?" 

"It  never  would  have  occurred  to  me,  I  sup- 
pose, because  I  never  thought  about  him.  But 
somehow,  now  I  hear  it,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been 
quite  prepared  for  such  an  announcement.  Are 
you  surprised  ?" 

"  No !" 

She  continued  reading. 

"  *  After  all,  now  the  poor  fellow  is  gone  to  his 
account,  I  feel  almost  inclined  to  wish  him  back 
again — ' 

"  Mr.  Vivian  dead  !"  Helen  looked  shocked. 

"  It  seems  that  the  Requiem  which  I  heard 
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the  other  night,  was  for  the  repose  of  his  soul," 
said  her  brother,  in  a  tone  of  feehng. 

— "  '  I  beheve,'  (she  resumed)  '  that  he  did 
what  he  thought  right — and  that  is  more  than 
could  always  have  been  said  for  some  of  us,  you 
know,  Mainwaring  !  I  always  felt  more  pity  for 
the  poor  fellow,  than  indignation  against  him. 
Sir  Perceval  bears  it  like  a  man,  but  looks 
older,  I  think.  By  the  bye,  I  am  afraid  your 
old  friend,  Sir  Reginald  Estcourte,  is  in  a  dying 
state—' " 

Helen  broke  off  suddenly,  and  looked  at  her 
brother.  He  had  read  the  letter  before,  so  was 
not,  hke  herself,  startled  at  the  intelligence. 
But  it  was  evidently  the  engrossing  subject  of 
his  thoughts ; — and  she  saw  at  a  glance,  in  his 
expression,  that  she  had  reached  the  culminating 
point  of  the  epistle. 

"  Whatever  we  do,"  he  said,  "  must  be  done 
quickly.     God  grant  it  may  not  be  too  late  !" 

She  did  not  ask  him  what  he  meant,  as  a  less 
considerate  person  might  have  done.  Blanche's 
name  had  never  been  mentioned  between  them, 
yet  the  sister's  quick  affection  divined  the 
brother's  thoughts.     And  he  felt  almost  grate- 
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ful  to  her  for  forbearing  to  make  any  comments 
upon  them.     The  letter  proceeded  : 

— ''  *  We  get  worse  accounts  every  day.  But 
perhaps  you  have  heard  all  this,  as  one's  corres- 
pondents rarely  spare  one  on  the  subject  of  cala- 
mities. Give  me  some  credit,  old  fellow  !  for  not 
causing  you  to  loathe  my  very  handwriting  by  in- 
flicting on  you  particulars  of  my  personal  history 
for  any  time  during  the  last  two  months.  Such  a 
draught  upon  your  friendship  would  have 
caused  you  to  dread  every  poste  restante.  I 
hope  the  world  has  gone  better  with  you — and 
with  Miss  Mainwaring.  When  will  you  re- 
turn ?'  Helen  coloured  shghtly.  '  I  want 
your  advice  about  hundreds  of  things,  now  I 
have  to  manage  this  great  unwieldy  place.  If 
you  should  happen  to  meet  with  any  new  publi- 
cation about  guano  J  pray  get  it  for  me  imme- 
diately, as  I  should  cut  a  much  more  respectable 
figure  if  I  could  quote  a  few  original  and  oracu- 
lar passages  in  answer  to  the  eternal  consultations 
these  good  people  force  upon  me  about  tillage. 
And  don't  forget  the  St.  Bernard  dog  !  I  shall 
want  a  cat  presently,  now  that  1  am  turning 
domestic.     For  it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  I 
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find  the  society  of  my  ancestors  less  cheerful 
than  that  of  the  Guards'  Club.  And  that  re- 
minds me,  by  the  bye,  that  I  wish  you  would 
order  the  most  exquisite  production  the  Italian 
chisel  can  furnish,  to  be  placed  in  this  chapel  in 
memory  of  my  late  Cousin.  Poor,  poor  Arthur ! 
Please  to  arrange  the  inscription  and  all — it  is 
more  in  your  line  than  mine.  And  ship  it  off 
as  soon  as  possible. 

"  '  Ever  yours,  faithfully, 

"  *  St.  Ormonde.' 

"  Oh !"  said  Miss  Mainwaring,  very  quietly, 
when  she  came  to  the  signature — "  then  all  this 
means,  I  suppose,  that  Mr.  Egerton  has  suc- 
ceeded to  Lord  St.  Ormonde's  title  and  estates. 
I  am  sure  I  am  very  glad  of  it." 

Her  brother  regarded  her  earnestly.  But 
there  was  not  a  shadow  of  reserve,  or  of  any 
personal  emotion  beyond  the  friendly  interest  she 
expressed,  on  her  unembarrassed  and  truthful 
countenance. 

"  I  give  you  great  credit  for  having  discovered 
the  fact,  Helen !  It  is  a  curious  characteristic 
of  Clarence,  which  I  have  often  noticed,  that  in 
telling  you  a  story  he  almost  always  either  omits 
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the  most  important  fact,  or  tacks  it  on  after- 
wards as  a  mere  attendant  circumstance ;  yet 
all  the  while  treats  the  subject  on  the  assumption 
that  you  are  absolute  master  of  the  case.  From 
whom  but  Egerton  should  I  not  have  learned 
before  now,  that  he  was  the  late  Earl's  nearest 
relative  ?  Yet  I  never  suspected  that  he  was  the 
*  distant  cousin'  to  whom  report  assigned  the 
next  succession.  But  I  think  you  have  not  yet 
read  the  Postscript." 

"  '  P.S.  I  don't  know  whether  you  noticed 
that  Miss  Bloomfield  was  good  enough  to  give 
evidence  which  caused  a  strong  diversion  in  my 
favour.  Her  ci-devant  maid  and  the  ane-time 
governess  at  the  Priory  now  lie  in  the  Old 
Bailey,  on  the  charge  of  perjury.' " 

Helen  smiled. 

"  Well !  for  so  desponding  an  individual,  I 
think  Lord  St.  Ormonde's  case  is  not  desperate," 
she  said.  "  But  what  does  he  mean  about  Sir 
Perceval  ?" 

Ernest  was  about  to  reply,  by  directing  her 
attention  to  the  report  of  the  trial — when  they 
were  interrupted  by  the  sudden  entrance  of 
Edward  Estcourte. 

The  boy  had  never  before  visited  the  villa, 
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though  lodged  for  the  present  in  the  neigh- 
bouring monastery — some  suspicion  connected 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  paillasse  having 
prevented  his  return  to  Florence.  With  a 
school-boy's  sagacity  for  a  plot,  he  had  contrived 
to  communicate  with  Mainwaring  in  writing,  in 
spite  of  the  strict  discipline  under  which  he  was 
held ;  and  their  plans  were  laid  in  concert ;  a 
deep  crevice  in  the  marble  rock  forming  their 
post  office.  But  Ernest  was  not  prepared  for 
his  abrupt  appearance.  He  looked  pale  and 
very  haggard.  He  seized  one  of  Mainwaring's 
hands  in  both  his  own. 

"  I  could  bear  it  no  longer  !  I  have  endured 
fasting — and  days  and  nights  of  prostration — 
and  silence — and  sohtary  confinement — all  be- 
cause I  would  not  confess  about  that  vile 
paillasse  ! — And  this  morning  they  flogged  me, 
and  insisted  on  my  going  on  my  knees 
round  the  Convent  chapel — I ! — that  can  hardly 
stand  !" 

The  poor  boy  sank  into  a  chair,  and  the 
pallor  round  the  eyes  and  hps  told  its  tale  of 
exhaustion.  His  auditors  saw  that  his  physical 
wants  must  be  first  supplied.      And  when  a 
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plentiful  meal,  at  first  taken  sparingly  by 
Ernest's  desire,  had  been  succeeded  by  a  copious 
draught  of  Johannisberg,  his  cheeks  and  eyes 
once  more  kindled. 

"  I  escaped  as  they  were  going  in  to  'primes^ 
I  don't  know  how — but  I  did  not  come  direct 
here — I  hid  myself  for  a  while,  that  they  might 
lose  all  trace  of  me.  Mr.  Mainwaring !  you 
promised  to  receive  me — and  here  I  am  !" 

"  You  are  welcome,  Edward  !" 

The  lad's  spirit  was  returning  with  his 
strength,  and  he  stifled  the  sob  which  would 
have  burst  forth  a  few  minutes  before.  His 
thanks  were  brief  and  hearty. 

"And  now  I  want  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Main- 
waring  ! — that  the  sooner  this  shindy  comes  off 
the  better." 

"  My  own  opinion — but  why  yours  ?" 

"  Because  there's  a  fellow  come  to  the 
Monastery  yonder,  yesterday — a  dark  looking 
villain — (he  it  was  who  put  them  up  to  lashing 
me) — just  such  a  fellow  as  might  pass  himself 
off  in  London  for  anything  he  pleased — from  an 
Italian  prince  down  to  an  image  hawker ;  he 
has  so  many  faces.      Well !    I  found  out  by 
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their  conversation  in  Latin — which  I  know 
more  of  than  they  give  me  credit  for — that  this 
man  is  the  Jesuit  Provincial  in  London.  He  is 
just  arrived  from  thence — as  furious  as  a  tiger 
about  the  English,  because  some  grand  plot  has 
failed  :  and  from  what  I  gathered  I  don't  think 
he  could  safely  remain  in  England.  However, 
he  mentioned  almost  all  the  names  I  know 
best — and  yours  amongst  others.  I  wdll  tell  you 
particulars  another  time.  But  it  struck  me  that 
with  this  man  in  the  neighbourhood,  you  must 
act  quickly  or  you  will  be  identified." 

"  True  !  We  will  make  the  attempt  to-night. 
Have  you  given  the  signal  ?" 

"  1  was  sent  into  the  Convent  garden  this 
morning  to  my  poor  mother — that  she  might 
try  her  skill  at  lecturing  me  into  confession. — 
Some  of  the  nuns  were  walking  there,  and 
amongst  them,  was  the  postulant.  She  looked 
very  sad,  though  they  seemed  to  be  trying  to 
amuse  her — and  they  all  remained  at  a  distant 
part  of  the  garden  from  my  mother  and  myself. 
I  saw  that  the  young  lady  recognised  me — 
and  so  I  soon  gained  and  fixed  her  attention. 
That    being    done,     I    took    a    slip    of    paper 
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which  I  have  had  about  me  a  long  time  for 
the  purpose,  and  rolling  it  up  into  the 
smallest  of  billets,  I  stuck  it  into  the  middle 
of  a  rose — my  mother  not  suspecting  1  had 
any  other  object  than  mischief  in  handling 
the  flower.  When  we  had  passed  from  that 
path  to  another,  however,  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  young  lady  pluck  my  rose,  and 
bury  it  in  her  bosom.  If  she  opened  it,  as  I 
hope  she  did,  she  read  these  words — 

"  *  Do  not  fail,  on  some  pretext  or  other,  to 
remain  in  the  gardens  to-night  during  vespers  !' 
And  now,  Mr.  Mainwaring,  I  promised  you 
I  would  deliver  this  before  1  took  French 
leave  of  them — and,  you  see,  I  have  kept  my 
word.'' 

"  Perhaps,  my  dear  fellow  !  you  may  find  the 
reward  of  all  your  ingenuity  and  courage  greater 
than  you  now  anticipate !"  said  Ernest,  with 
some  agitation  of  manner,  as  he  turned  away  to 
make  preparations  for  the  evening's  adventure. 
"  Meanwhile,  my  sister  will  take  care  of  you, 
and  you  must  contrive  to  be  very  strong  by  to- 
night." 

*  *  #  # 
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The  twilight  was  deepening  in  the  valley, 
and  even  the  tips  of  the  mountains  had  long 
ceased  to  catch  the  sun's  last  rays,  when  the 
small  craft  which  contained  Ernest  Mainwaring 
and  his  youthful  coadjutor  floated  along  the 
waters  of  the  Arno.  Sometimes  it  seemed  to 
linger  a  little — and  the  figures  of  its  two  occu- 
pants were  becoming  less  and  less  defined,  when 
at  length  the  distant  Convent  bell  sounded  to 
vespers.  At  once  the  oars  were  plied  swiftly 
and  strongly,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  Httle 
boat  lay  under  the  cHffs  which  bounded  the 
Convent  garden.  All  was  still  and  motionless 
on  rock  and  water.  Suddenly  the  peal  of  the 
far  off  organ,  and  the  softened  swell  of  choral 
voices  came  with  their  magic  influence  upon 
the  senses,  and  seemed  to  sanctify  the  hour. 
And  Ernest's  heart  responded  to  the  appeal. 
And  if  it  was  lifted  up  for  her  deliverance  who 
was  the  victim  of  all  the  tyranny  and  perfidy 
which  lay  beneath  so  much  that  was  "  lovely 
and  of  good  report," — it  is  certain  that  an  aspira- 
tion arose  also  for  those  who  so  fearfully 
mingled  the  evil  with  the  good — that  their 
Church  might  be  purified  from  her  deep  stains 
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of  falsehood  and  wrong ;  and  that  the  zeal  and 
devotedness  which  distinguish  so  many  of  her 
members  might  once  more  have  their  foun- 
dation in  Everlasting  Truth  ! 

The  emotion  was  momentary — for  now  was 
the  time  to  act.  Yet  as  Mainwaring  drew  up 
his  boat  to  the  foot  of  the  crags,  and,  uncoiling 
a  huge  rope,  put  the  end  of  it  into  Edward's 
hand,  he  was  conscious  of  a  deeper  solemnity 
of  feeling  than  he  had  ever  before  experi- 
enced. The  crisis  of  his  own  fate  was  at 
hand ! 

Should  he  succeed  in  rescuing  this  young 
girl  ?  or  by  an  ineffectual  attempt,  plunge  her 
into  more  inextricable  difficulties  ?  And  if  she 
escaped — and  this  was  the  thrilling  question — 
was  she  ? — or  an  utter  stranger  ? 

The  chffs,  though  precipitous,  were  broken, 
and  Ernest,  who  had  previously  examined  the 
spot,  directed  his  young  ally  where  to  attempt 
the  ascent.  The  daring  lad  found  foot-hold 
where  a  wild  goat  might  have  slipped — and  his 
more  than  ordinary  skill  in  climbing  availed 
him  on  this  occasion  for  safety,  and  perhaps,  for 
life.     He    dragged  with  him    the    rope  ladder 
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which  Ernest  gradually  uncoiled,  and  of  which 
he  steadily  held  the  other  end.  At  length 
Edward  disappeared  on  the  summit,  and  Main- 
waring  felt,  by  the  motion  of  the  rope,  that  he 
had  succeeded  in  fastening  it  to  a  tree,  or  some 
other  firm  object,  above. 

Then  a  few  minutes  elapsed  —  but  they 
seemed  an  hour !  At  length  his  hands  were 
sensible  of  a  slight  vibration  of  the  rope — and  a 
dark  drapery  fluttered  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 
He  was  giddy — sickened — he  hardly  dared  to 
look  upwards.  With  parted  lips  and  straining 
eyes,  he  stood  clenching  the  ladder.  Every 
breath  seemed  a  prayer  ! 

She  wore  a  novice's  dress — the  slight  fragile 
young  creature  whose  foot  pressed  so  lightly  on 
the  stout  cable !  Sometimes  she  appeared  to 
descend  hastily — sometime  she  lingered,  as  from 
fear  or  weakness.  At  length,  as  her  step  lighted 
on  the  plank,  a  fervent  "  Thank  God !"  burst 
from  her  lips. 

The  boat  rocked  a  little  at  her  entrance,  and 
unable  to  maintain  her  balance,  she  faltered, 
and  looked  round  for  aid.  It  was  too  dark 
for  her  features  to  be  distinguishable — but  the 
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voice  ! — who  ever  mistook  the  voice  of  a  loved 
one  ?  As  Ernest's  strong  clasp  encircled  the 
poor  weak  form  which  the  next  moment  would 
have  been  plunged  into  the  deep  waters,  he  felt 
that  she  trembled  violently, 

"  Blanche  !  it  is  J,  Blanche  !— I !" 

The  young  girl  fainted  in  his  arms. 

He  laid  her  down  tenderly  in  the  boat,  and 
covered  her  with  wrappings  which  had  been 
brought  for  the  purpose.  There  was  no  time  to 
be  lost — and,  as  soon  as  Edward  had  accom- 
plished his  giddy  descent,  and  withdrawn  the 
rope,  the  low  plash  of  the  oars  began,  and  the 
boat  almost  flew  on  its  way  to  the  villa.  Not  a 
word  was  spoken. 

As  they  approached  the  landing  place,  they 
saw  a  tall,  dark  .figure,  standing  on  the  pier, 
regardless  of  the  chiUing  night  air,  watching 
their  return. 

*'  Helen  !"  said  her  brother. 

She  knew  all  in  that  one  word.  It  told  her 
that  the  rescue  had  been  accomplished,  and  that 
the  rescued  one  was  Blanche  Estcourte  !  What 
volumes  the  slightest  inflection  of  a  voice,  may 
tell  to  those  we  hve  with,  if  their  ears  be  sliar- 
pened  by  affection  ! 
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"  Where  is  she  ?"  said  Miss  Mainwaring. 

"  She  has  fainted.  Gently,  Edward  I  let  me 
raise  her  !" 

He  lifted  her  from  the  boat,  and  carried  her 
into  the  villa.  She  was  still  insensible.  And 
when  the  light  fell  upon  her  pale,  motionless 
features,  he  almost  started  as  he  saw  the  altera- 
tion which  suffering  had  made  in  that  once 
bright  face.  She  had  become  much  attenuated 
by  sickness ;  and  her  hair,  which  had  been  cut 
off  in  the  crisis  of  the  fever,  was  just  beginning 
to  grow  again.  It  was  parted  on  her  forehead. 
And  as  the  veil  fell  off,  and  her  delicately  shaped 
head  lay  still  and  breathless  on  his  arm,  the 
soft  short  hair  curling  naturally  here  and  there, 
she  looked  like  a  sleeping  child. 

Helen  laid  her  on  her  own  bed,  and  set 
about  with  her  usual  quietness,  and  presence  of 
mind,  to  use  the  means  for  her  recovery.  It 
was  long  before  any  sign  of  animation  returned. 
Her  brother,  in  an  agony  of  suspense,  paced  the 
outer  apartment  in  the  meantime,  agitated  by  a 
torrent  of  conflicting  feelings.  At  length, 
Edward  Estcourte  entered.  Mainwaring  seized 
both  his  hands. — 
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"  Edward  !  my  brave,  noble  boy  ! — you  have 
saved  your  own  cousin  !" 
The  boy  burst  into  tears — 
"  She  shows  signs  of  returning  respiration  ; 
and  will,  I  trust,  soon  revive,"  said  Helen's 
calm  voice,  as  she  thrust  her  head  for  a  moment 
into  the  room.  She  rapidly  retired,  and  re- 
sumed her  place  by  the  side  of  the  swooning 
girl. 

Blanche's  cheek  had  regained  the  slightest 
possible  tinge  of  colour,  and  her  breath  went 
and  came  with  painful  gasps.  Something  like 
a  regular  respiration  succeeded :  and  at  length 
she  opened  her  eyes. 

She  fixed  them  upon  Miss  Mainwaring  with 
an  enquiring,  startled  look, — then  closed  them 
again.     Helen  stooped  down. 

*'  Dear  Miss  Estcourte  !  dear  Blanche !  you 

are  quite  safe  here.  Do  you  feel  a  little  better  ?" 

The    drooping   eye-lashes    were    oncfe   more 

raised,  and  the  large  blue  eyes  met  Helen's, — but 

still  with  a  bewildered  look. 

''  Have  T  been  ill  ?"  she  said,  "  I  thought  I 
had  been  asleep,  and  that  this  was  the  day  I  was 
to  have  been  '  persuaded  '  to  take  the  veil." 
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"  You  only  fainted,  dear  Blanche !  and  you 
are  no  longer  in  the  Convent." 

"Blanche!"  echoed  the  half-revived  girl, 
"  Blanche ! — they  always  called  me  Sister  Cecilia ! 
It  is  so  long  since  I  was  called  Blanche !  so 
long  1 — so  long  !" 

A  few  weak  sobs  showed  that  consciousness 
was  fast  returning.  Helen  gave  her  time,  and 
again  administered  a  few  drops  of  the  restoring 
essence. 

"  You  have  been  amongst  strangers,"  she 
said,  with  her  quiet  composure ;  "  but  now  you 
are  returned  to  your  old  friends — your  friends 
from  Alringham." 

The  word  acted  like  a  spell  upon  the  invalid. 
Suddenly  the  whole  train  of  her  recollections 
was  lighted,  and  a  bright  colour  flashed  across 
her  w^an  face.  She  raised  herself  and  threw  her 
arms  round  Helen's  neck. 

"  I  see  ! — I  know  ! — he  saved  me  !  Oh  ! 
Miss  Mainwaring,  can  you  tell  me  any  thing 
about  home  ?" 

"  Lady  Estcourte  is  w^ell — " 

"  But  Papa  ?— " 

''  And  Flora—" 
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''  But  Papa  ?— " 

"  He  will,  I  hope,  be  better  when  he  has 
seen  you." 

"  He  is  ill,  then  !  he  is  very  ill !  I  saw  it  in 
your  countenance.     Oh  !  what  have  I  done  '•" 

A  deep,  passionate  fit  of  weeping  succeeded. 
Helen  knew  not  how  to  soothe  it,  for  the  ter- 
rible truth  of  Sir  Reginald's  danger  was  not  to  be 
qualified.  She  w^hispered  a  few  words  of  Faith 
and  Trust  to  the  sorrowing  girl,  whose  head 
lay  upon  her  shoulder.  At  length  Blanche 
spoke. 

"  I  must  go  to  him  immediately  !" 

*"  My  brother  will  take  us  to  England  as 
soon  as  you  are  fit  to  travel,"  said  Helen  kindly. 

"  Oh  no  !  not  with  him — I  must  not — dare 
not — meet  him  again.  What  must  he  think  of 
me !" 

It  was  dangerous  ground ;  and  Miss  Main- 
waring  forbore  to  tread  upon  it. 

*'  I  think  you  must  take  some  rest  now," 
she  said,  "  and  we  will  make  all  arrangements 
to-morrow." 

"  May  I  not  talk  to  you  ?  I  could  not  sleep  ! 
Oh  !  dear,  dear,  Miss  Main  waring  !  if  you  knew 
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what  it  is,  after  months  of  silence  and  mvsten% 
to  hear  a  friend's  voice  once  more  !" 

Helen  saw  that  rest  was  impossible  until  the 
overcharged  heart  had,  in  some  degree,  relieved 
itself;  and  that  the  true  kindness  at  the  present, 
consisted  in  companionship.  Blanche  was  ex- 
cited and  flushed,  and  she  kept  a  firm  hold  on 
Miss  Mainwaring's  hand,  as  if  afraid  of  losing 
her  again. 

"  Tell  me  something  of  all  this,"  said  Helen, 
soothingly,  "  if  it  does  not  give  you  pain  to  talk, 
dear  Blanche  1" 

"  How  kind  you  are,  when  you  must  blame 
me  so  much.  Yet,  perhaps,  when  I  have  told 
you  all,  you  will  see  that  I  have  been  something 
less  wrong  than  I  have  appeared.  It  was  my 
want  of  Faith  which  drove  me  first  to  the  Con- 
vent— to  avoid — "  her  lips  quivered,  and  she 
trembled  painfully. 

"To  avoid  a  marriage  with  Lord  St. Ormonde," 
said  Helen  very  quietly. 

"  You  knew  it  then  I  And  now — still — 
still  after  all  I  have  suffered — I  dread  the 
thought  of  it !" 

"  Is  it  possible  you  do  not  know — that  you 
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have  not  been  told — that — that  Lord  St.  Or- 
monde is  no  more  1  He  died  two  months  ago  !" 
With  a  sudden  impulse  Blanche  lifted  her 
head  from  Helen's  shoulder,  where  it  had  been 
reposing,  and  looked  into  her  face.  A  violent 
nervous  start  shook  her  whole  frame  even  to 
the  hand  which  lay  in  her  companion's.  Miss 
Mainwaring  regarded  her  attentively. 

At  first  the  momentary  gleam  which  shot 
across  her  eyes  spoke  of  a  relief  too  great  for 
words  to  tell.  An  instant  afterwards  she  was 
pale  as  death — lips,  cheeks,  and  all.  She  looked 
inex p i'(  s^ i  bly  .sh  o ( ;k ed . 

"  Poor,  poor  fellow  !"  was  all  she  murmured, 
as,  with  head  bent  low,  she  gradually  recovered 
herself.  And  it  was  with  moistened  eyes  that 
she  at  length  looked  up,  and  addressed  Helen. 

"Up  to  this  very  day,  Miss  Mainwaring,  I 
have  been  threatened  with  this — this  marriage — - 
if  I  left  the  Convent.  I  was  told  that  my  father 
was  resolved  upon  it." 

"You  have  been  cruelly  deceived,  dear 
Blanche  1" 

"  I  merited  the  punishment  of  my  faithless- 
ness.    It  was  by  yielding  to  a  feeling  of  misery 
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and  despair  which  you  can  never  know,  that  I 
submitted  to  Mrs.  Grant's  guidance  at  first,  and 
suffered  her  to  take  me  to  the  Convent  at  Til- 
verton.  I  left  a  note  for  dear  Papa  with  Flora, 
informing  him  whither  we  were  gone  ;  but  I  had 
no  idea  of  remaining  then.  Once  there,  the 
sisters  were  so  tenderly  sympathizing,  the  music 
so  melancholy  and  solemn,  and  the  whole  scene 
so  seemingly  secluded  from  the  world  and  its 
agonizing  conflicts,  that  I  own  it  gave  me  the 
feelino;  of  rest.  A  kind  of  charm  was  thrown 
over  me,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  could  hear  sorrow 
better  there  than  elsewhere.  I  had  no  further 
thought.  In  this  midst  of  this  kind  of  dreamy 
stupefaction,  a  message  arrived  to  me,  a 
verbal  one,  from  Papa,  expressing  extreme  dis- 
pleasure at  the  step  I  had  taken,  and  forbidding 
me  to  return  home.  Oh !  Miss  Mainwaring, 
I  must  have  been  desperate  indeed  when  I 
could  believe  that  my  dear  father  would  breathe 
such  a  sentence  !" 

"  You  were  suffering  from  the  reaction  of 
strong  excitement,  dear  Blanche,"  said  Helen, 
in  a  tone  of  interest  that  encouraged  her  com- 
panion to  proceed. 
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"  They  all — that  is,  Mrs.  Grant  and  the  sisters 
— represented  Lady  Estcourte  as  the  instigator 
of  my  father's  severity  ;  and  Mrs.  Grant,  who 
was  to  return  to  London  on  the  following  day, 
with  great  seeming  kindness  asked  me  to  accom- 
pany her  home  until  Papa  should  relent.  I 
confess  to  you  that  it  was  rather  a  relief  to  me 
to  quit  a  neighbourhood  which  held  all  the 
the  elements  of  my  sorrow  and  dread  ;  and  I 
consented  passively.  On  arriving,  however,  in 
London,  we  did  not,  as  I  had  expected,  proceed 
to  Mrs.  Grant's  house,  but  went  direct  to  a 
nunnery  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  I  was 
not  aware  till  escape  was  impossible.  Then — 
oh  !  then  my  eyes  were  opened,  and  I  began  to 
be  seriously  alarmed."     Blanche  shuddered. 

"  I  wrote  letter  after  letter  to  Papa,  and  was 
assured  that  his  silence  to  all  my  appeals  proved 
that  he  w^as  inexorable ; — but  my  own  heart 
told  me  different.  I  had  ceased  to  believe  them. 
I  was  sure  my  letters  never  reached  him. 
Mrs.  Grant  soon  departed,  whither  I  know  not. 
Meanwhile,  those  who  were  about  me  w^ere  not 
unkind.  They  who  think  that  cloistered  nuns 
are  necessarily   cold,  and  hard,  and    depraved, 
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wrong  them,  dear  Miss  Mainwaring !  The 
woman's  heart  still  beats  beneath  the  serge ! 
The  plot  against  me  was  a  cruel  one  ! — most 
cruel ! — but  many  who  assisted  to  carry  it  out 
were  but  simple  and  devoted  women,  who  be- 
lieved that  the  voice  of  their  Superior  w^as  the 
voice  of  God.  I  remarked,  however,  in  each  of 
the  communities  w^here  I  have  been,  that  they 
were  for  the  most  part  what  would  be  called 
very  weak — often,  extremely  silly.  How  can  it  be 
otherwise,  required  as  they  are  to  outrage  reason 
in  the  dogmas  of  their  belief?  We  were  allowed 
no  books — nothing  but  the,  breviary  and  a  Life 
of  St.  Catherine — and  in  my  case,  a  legend  of  St. 
Cecilia.  Our  walks  were  confined  to  the  narrow 
space  between  two  dark  stone  walls.  I  felt  that 
body  and  mind  were  alike  giving  way.  One 
day,  in  answer  to  a  vehement  remonstrance,  I 
consented  to  see  the  confessor.  I  thought, 
perhaps,  1  might  work  upon  his  pity.  Miss 
Mainwaring  !  who  do  you  think  he  was  ?" 

"  I  think  he  was  Mr.  Vivian,"  said  Helen. 

"  He  was — but  how  could  you  guess  it  ?  I 
flew  to  him,  and  begged  him  on  my  knees  to 
take  me  from  that  place.     You  have  seen  him 
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cold  and  stern,  Miss  Mainwaring,  in  society  ; 
but  hoiv  cold — how  stern,  you  never  can  imagine, 
when  he  stood  before  me,  the  Jesuit  Priest ! 
He  exhorted  me  to  confess  to  him,  as  my  little 
sister  Flora,  he  said,  had  often  done !  And 
that  was  his  only  word  of  my  loved  ones.  To 
all  1  asked  and  entreated  he  was  deaf.  He  knew 
all — all  my  history — every  word  that  had  passed, 
every  letter  that  had  been  written.  Nothing,  he 
said,  eluded  the  eye  of  the  Church.  But  when 
I  reflected  that,  under  this  lofty  language,  he 
bad  stooped  to  employ  a  governess  to  read  my 
letters,  and  a  guest  to  report  my  conversations — 
(for  many  circumstances  fixed  his  information 
upon  Mademoiselle  and  Mrs.  Grant) — I  thought 
his  boast  a  matter  of  shame.  And,  Miss  Main- 
waring,  I  had  the  courage  to  tell  him  so  !" 

"  How  did  he  bear  it,  Blanche  ?'*' 

"  I  think  he  was  surprised  at  my  boldness, 
for  he  was  silent  for  some  time.  A  faint  colour 
crossed  his  cheek,  but  whether  it  was  from  com- 
punction or  anger,  I  never  knew.  When  he 
spoke  again,  it  was  in  a  harder  tone  than  ever. 
There  was  neither  resentment  nor  relenting  in 
his  manner.     I  believe  my  reproach  shortened 
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our  interview,  for  it  seemed  such  an  effort  to 
him  to  speak  again,  though  hut  one  sentence  ! 
The  will  of  the  Church,  he  said,  nuist  take  its 
course — Like  himself,  I  must  sacrifice  all  at  her 
voice — and  she  had  destined  me  for  the 
cloister  !  .  .  .  . 

"  I  was  carried  insensible  from  the  room — and 
then  came  my  long,  fearful  illness.  I  suppose 
I  was  taken  on  hoard  whilst  unconscious ;  but  I 
have  few  recollections  of  the  voyage.  It  was 
at  Leghorn  that  we  landed,  and  there  seemed 
some  kindness  in  placing  me  under  my  Aunt's 
care  in  this  Convent.  But  I  soon  found,  that 
like  all  new  converts,  she  was  more  intolerant 
than  the  Abbess  herself.  1  longed  for  death — 
yet  when  it  came  not,  and  I  rose  from  the  bed 
of  sickness,  I  had  felt  the  escape  so  near,  that  I 
was  no  longer  faithless  and  despairing.  A  sense 
of  the  power  and  mercy  of  God  had  com.e  over 
me — and — strange  to  say — though  in  circum- 
stances of  apparent  hopelessness,  I  have  never 
ceased,  from  the  hour  of  my  recovery,  to  look 
for  deliverance !" 

Helen  stooped  to  kiss  the  speaker. 

"  Thank  you  !  thank  you  !  Oh  I  if  you  knew 
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what  a  friendless,  loveless  existence,  a  Convent 
life  is,  you  would  feel  how  sweet  are  those  kisses  ! 
As  I  have  said,  however,  I  experienced  no 
personal  cruelty,  beyond  the  fact  of  my  deten- 
tion, until  wdthin  the  last  day  or  two.  I  had 
seen  enough  to  convince  me  there  would  be  no 
scruple  in  using  it  if  gentler  means  failed — and 
when,  tw^o  mornings  ago,  I  was  summoned  to 
the  presence  of  a  provincial  of  the  order,  by 
name  Muzzarelli,  who  had  visited  the  Convent 
to  take  cognizance  of  its  affairs,  I  felt  that  the 
crisis  was  come. 

"  He  w^as  a  dark,  sallow  Italian — not  grave 
and  stern  like  Mr.  Vivian,  but  with  an  expres- 
sion wdiich  frightened  me  much  more.  His  very 
looks  made  me  shudder.  And  when  he  told  me 
with  serpent-like  sweetness,  that  to-morrow  was 
St.  Cecilia's  day — (my  patron  saint,  as  he  was 
pleased  to  call  her) — ^and  that  the  Church  had 
decreed  that  on  that  anniversary  I  should  make 
my  profession  as  a  Novice,  I  answered,  by  re- 
fusing, at  once  and  for  ever,  to  take  the  veil ! 

"  He  smiled,  and  dismissed  me. 

"By  this  man's  advice,  my  own  dress  w'as  taken 
from   me,  and   I  was  compelled   to  adopt  the 
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Novice's  habit.  This  was  my  last  night  of 
liberty,  which  enabled  me  to  linger  in  the  gar- 
den when — but  oh !  Miss  Mainwaring  !  what 
is  that  r' 

Blanche  suddenly  sprang  from  the  bed  and 
flung  herself  upon  Helen,  with  an  expression  of 
the  most  agonizing  terror.  Her  lips  were  parted 
and  her  eyes  distended  as  she  listened  to  the 
sounds  from  without. 

"  It  is  the  bark  of  a  dog,"  said  Helen. 

"  The  Convent  blood-hound !"  burst  from 
Blanche's  panic-stricken  lips. 


VOL.    III. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

That  deep,  savage  bark  had  roused  the 
attention  of  the  occupants  of  the  outer  room, 
and  Ernest  was  akeady  engaged  in  reconnoi- 
tering  with  a  glass  the  party  who,  still  at 
some  distance,  were  advancing  upon  the  house. 
The  gardens  of  the  villa,  on  the  land  side,  des- 
cended in  terraces  to  the  plain  ;  and  the  upper- 
most and  nearest  was  surmounted  by  a  marble 
parapet,  and  gained  by  a  steep  flight  of  steps. 
The  banks  which  sloped  downwards  from  terrace 
to  terrace  were  rugged,  and  picturesquely 
strewed  with  fragments  of  sharp  rock. 

Owing  to  the  rising  moon,  it  was  not  so 
dark  but  that  Mainwaring  could  distinguish, 
from   the  elevation   on  which  he  stood,  that  a 
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group  of  five  men  were  emerging  from  a  vine- 
yard which  lay  between  the  villa  and  the  high- 
way, and  were  making  direct  for  the  entrance 
of  the  garden. 

"  Edward  !  can  you  fire  a  pistol  ?'* 
"  Yes  ! — that  is,  I   used   to   shoot  at  Cham- 
wood  with  dried  peas — but  it  was  all  the  same, 
I  hit  the  mark." 

"  Very  well !  Help  me  to  drag  this  cabinet 
across  the  doorway.  Bolts  in  this  land  go 
for  nothing — and  then  we  must  barricade  the 
windows." 

The  bold  boy  sprang  forward  eagerly  to 
obey.  A  spirit  which  seemed  to  find  its  very 
element  in  danger,  flashed  from  his  dark  eyes 
and  glowing  cheeks. 

They  had  secured  the  door,  and  were  placing 
some  furniture  before  the  windows,  when 
Mainwaring  heard  his  sister's  voice  behind 
him. 

"  Ernest ! — can  we  help  you  ?" 

"  Much  !  Helen  dear !     First,  turn  the  key 

upon  old  Carlotta, — for  if  she  escape  from  her 

room,  she  will  be  terribly  in  our  way,  or  perhaps 

go  over  to  the  enemy.     And  then  bring  all  the 

Q  2 
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cushions,  books,  pillows — in  fact,  all  nnaterials 
with  any  resistance  in  them — that  you  can  lay 
hands  on  !  And,  above  all,  do  not  alarm 
j3oor — " 

He  turned  at  this  moment  from  the  window 
towards  his  sister,  and  stopped  short — for 
Blanche  stood  beside  her.  Their  eyes  met  for 
an  instant — then  the  young  girl's  fell,  and  a 
painful,  burning  flush  crossed  her  countenance. 

In  that  instant,  Ernest  read  a  history.  The 
look  of  suffering  which  had  shocked  him  so 
much  at  first,  had  yielded  before  the  deep 
emotion  of  the  moment.  But  there  were  traces 
of  endurance  and  resolve,  of  submission  and 
faith,  legibly  stamped  on  that  sweet  coun- 
tenance, and  perfecting  its  beauty — not  to  be 
cast  off — like  the  grey  serge  robe,  which,  in  its 
simplicity  so  became  her  figure, — with  the  hour 
of  trial. 

She  turned  away  abruptly,  unable  to  articu- 
late the  words  which  trembled  on  her  lips — 
gratitude  for  his  half  expressed  thought  for  her. 
There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  And  the 
two  girls,  with  equal  alacrity,  set  about  obeying 
Ernest's  directions,  till  every  moveable  in  the 
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house  had  been  stript  of  its  furniture.  Blanche's 
step  was  as  firm,  and  her  attitude  as  unflinch- 
ing, as  any  in  the  Httle  garrison.  Like  her 
father,  she  was  undaunted  in  the  presence  of 
material  danger.  It  was  only,  if  by  chance 
her  glance  encountered  Mainwaring's,  that 
she  shrank  away,  timid  and  downcast. 

But  when  the  dog's  voice  was  heard  once 
again,  nearer,  much  nearer  to  the  villa,  some- 
thing of  her  former  agitation  returned.  That 
deep  mouthed  bark  recalled  such  visions  of 
mental  pain  and  anguish,  when  to  the  diseased 
nervous  system,  that  sound  had  seemed  ever 
echoing  in  her  ears — of  long  nights  spent  in 
weeping,  the  silence  of  which  had  been  broken 
but  by  that  deep,  fierce  tone — that,  overcome 
by  the  terrible  associations  of  the  moment,  she 
sank  into  a  chair  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

Hastily  as  ^lainwaring  and  his  young  ally 
had  constructed  their  barricades,  they  presented 
something  like  an  appearance  of  defence.  The 
windows  giving  upon  the  garden  were  lined 
with  a  thick  coating  of  mattresses,  rugs, 
cushions,  and  various   other  articles,  presenting 
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a.  most  heterogeneous  aspect  from  within  ;  one 
aperture  alone  being  left  in  each.  On  the 
other  side,  the  house  was  defended  from  all 
approach,  save  from  the  river,  by  two  walls 
which  connected  the  villa  at  either  end  with  the 
water. 

"  Now  for  a  parley  1"  said  Ernest. 

As  he  spoke,  Helen  entered  with  a  small 
case  which  she  had  sought  at  his  request — and 
opening  it,  she  deliberately  took  out  the  pistols 
and  handed  them  to  her  brother.  She  was 
very  pale,  but  not  a  nerve  quivered.  He  looked 
at  her  with  anxiety. 

"  My  own  brave  Helen !  forgive  me  for  ex- 
posing you  to  this  !  Now  listen  !  Let  Miss 
Estcourte  change  her  dress  immediately,  and 
then  take  refuge  both  of  you  in  the  boat.  As 
soon  as  we  have  disposed  of  these  ruffians,  we 
will  follow  you.  But  if — "  and  the  few  remaining 
sentences  he  whispered  in  his  sister's  ear. 

A  slight  shudder  crossed  her  frame ;  and  she 
clasped  his  hand  for  an  instant — then  turned 
away  in  silence  to  do  his  bidding. 

The  party  advancing  had  now  entered  the 
garden,  and  reached  the  lower  terrace.     Ernest 
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broke  a  small  pane  in  the  window,  through  which 
to  address  them.     He  spoke  in  Italian. 

*'  Halt !  You  advance  a  step  further  at  your 
peril.     What  is  your  purpose  here  ?" 

His  voice  arrested  their  progress  for  the 
moment ;  and  one  of  the  men  stood  forward. 

"  That  is  MuzzarelK  !"  exclaimed  Edward 
Estcourte,  "  There  is  no  mistaking  the  black 
villain,  even  by  moonlight !" 

The  dark  man  spoke. 

"You  have  stolen  a  nun  from  a  Convent. 
We  are  come  to  reclaim  her,  and  arrest  you. 
Yield,  in  the  name  of  the  law !" 

*'  I  have  assisted  in  the  escape  of  an  English 
lady,  who  is  no  nun — whom  you  have  detained 
by  force,  contrary  to  all  law,  civil  or  inter- 
national. I  give  you  warning  that  I  will 
protect  her,  if  it  cost  the  life  of  every  one  of 
you !  The  first  man  who  passes  the  parapet, 
T  shoot  down." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  an  evident  consultation 
amongst  the  party.  It  ended  in  their  ap- 
proaching to  the  foot  of  the  steps,  under  cover 
of  the  bank.  Ernest  had  been  engaged  in 
examining  the  priming  of  his  pistols.  He 
placed  one  in  Edward's  hand. 
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"  Post  yourself  at  that  window,  Edward  !  and 
wait  till  I  give  the  word.  Then  mark  the  left- 
hand  man !" 

Another  interval  of  silent  suspense,  and 
something  appeared  above  the  head  of  the  steps 
— a  dark  object  gradually  ascending.  The 
surrounding  trees  threw  a  deep  shadow  on  the 
spot ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish 
further  than  that  a  low,  crouching  figure  had 
passed  the  parapet.     Ernest  fired. 

In  an  instant,  the  object  sprang  up  to  its  full 
height,  and,  stretching  out  its  gigantic  limbs, 
uttered  a  tremendous  howl  of  agony.  Then  it 
reeled  a  little,  and  fell  back,  with  stupendous 
force,  upon  the  party  in  the  rear. 

There  was  a  human  shriek,  followed  by 
continuous  cries  of  anguish.  And  a  huge, 
heavy  mass  rolled  down  the  steep  banks  of  the 
terraces,  dashing  from  rock  to  rock,  and  gaining 
impetus  with  each  collision. 

"  The  cowards  !"  said  Ernest,  "  to  put  that 
poor  brute  in  the  van  !" 

"  And  not  even  for  his  scent,  as  w^e  came  by 
water.     What  will  they  do  now,  I  wonder  ?" 

"  Perhaps  advance  again,"  answ^ered  Main- 
waring,  reloading  his  pistol. 
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"  May  I  fire  next  ?"  eagerly  asked  the  boy, 
impatient  to  share  the  conflict. 

"  Not  till  I  tell  you.  But  wait !  they  seem 
to  be  in  retreat.  One — two — three — four  men 
have  emerged  from  the  shadow  of  the  bank. 
Two  of  them  seem  to  be  monks.  Is  Muzzarelli 
among  them  ?" 

"  No  !  the  others  are  lay  brothers.  He  must 
have  been  wounded." 

"  They  would  not  leave  him,  surely  !  They 
are  descending  the  banks  very  cautiously.  Now 
they  approach  the  carcase  of  the  dog.  They 
have  extricated  something  from  it— the  body 
of  a  man;  it  must  be  their  comrade.  The 
dog  must  have  dragged  down  MuzzarelH  in  his 
fall.     His  were  the  cries,  then  !" 

It  was  true.  The  noble  brute,  in  his  death- 
throes,  had  clasped  the  man  against  whom  he  fell, 
in  his  fatal  embrace — and  borne  him,  maimed 
and  mutilated,  a  still  breathing  and  conscious 
mass,  to  the  foot  of  the  rock. 

"They  have  raised  him;  they  are  carrying 
him  away  !  We  shall  have  no  chance  of  another 
shy  at  them  !"  exclaimed  Edward,  in  a  disap- 
pointed tone. 
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"  Be  thankful,  my  dear  fellow  !  if  these  men's 
dastardly  cowardice  save  us  from  having  the 
blood  of  a  fellow-creature  on  our  hands  ! 
Though  sacrificed  in  the  justest  quarrel,  believe 
me,  the  life  of  another  is  a  fearful  item  in 
memory's  account !  But  we  must  wait — they 
may  return." 

Steadily  and  attentively  Ernest  watched  the 
retreating  party  as  they  crossed  the  plain,  and 
entered  into  the  shadow  of  the  distant  vineyard. 
They  were  retarded  in  their  progress  by  the 
heavy  burden,  which  they  bore  by  turns.  Since 
their  movements  indicated  that  they  had  relin- 
quished all  offensive  operations,  Mainwaring 
called  to  his  young  companion  to  equip  himself, 
and  accompany  him  to  the  boat.  The  two  girls, 
muffled  and  cloaked,  were  abeady  there.  Ernest 
spoke  in  a  reassuring  tone. 

"  All  is  safe  !  The  cowards  have  taken  flight. 
We  shall  have  time  to  reach  Florence  before 
they  can  obtain  a  reinforcement." 

He  seized  the  oars.  Helen  laid  her  hand 
upon  his  arm. 

"  One  moment,  Ernest !  tell  me — has  any 
one  fallen?" 
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"  Not  by  our  hands.  The  poor  dog  received 
the  bullet." 

There  was  silence.  The  boat  moved  down 
the  river ;  and  for  several  miles  nothing  was 
heard  but  the  vigorous,  measured  stroke  of  the 
oars  against  the  water.  In  the  darkness  and 
chill,  the  two  young  girls  each  bent  low  her  head 
in  deep  self-communing.  Occasionally  a  heavy 
sigh  indicated  the  thoughts  which  were  passing 
through  Blanche's  mind  in  those  hours  of  sus- 
pense and  weariness. 

As  for  Mainwaring,  his  whole  force  was  con- 
centrated on  the  arduous  effort  to  bring  the 
party  up  to  Florence  before  break  of  day.  The 
river  wound  considerably,  increasing  the  distance 
which  divided  their  late  abode  from  the  city. 
And,  though,  when  they  left  the  villa,  it  wanted 
some  hours  of  day-break,  the  dawn  was  peeping 
over  the  mountains  when  the  cupolas  and  spires 
of  Florence  appeared  in  the  distance.  What 
pale,  haggard,  faces  it  revealed  in  that  little 
boat's  crew  ! 

"Well  nigh  exhausted,  Ernest  pushed  in  to  a 
landing  place, and  assisted  the  party  from  the  boat. 
Blanche,  with  a  nervous  haste,  thrust  her  arm 
immediately  through  that  of  her  young  cousin. 
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The  morning  was  advancing,  and  the  popu- 
lation were  already  astir.  Availing  themselves, 
therefore,  of  the  first  vehicle  within  call,  they 
proceeded  to  the  apartments  which  the  Main- 
warings  h:ad  retained  in  the  Piazza. 

On  entering,  they  found  the  rooms  pre-occu- 
pied.  Two  officers  of  the  gendarmerie,  appa- 
rently awaiting  their  arrival,  gave  the  salute  as 
they  entered — and  closing  upon  Mainwaring, 
enquired  if  he  were  the  Signor  Graf  Ernest  von 
Alringham  ! 

"  I  am  the  person  whom  you  seek  under 
that  appellation,"  replied  Ernest.  "  My  name  is 
Mainwaring.     State  your  business." 

One  of  the  officers  unrolled  a  paper,  and  laid 
it  before  him.  It  was  a  Judge's  warrant,  duly 
drawn,  for  the  arrest  of  Ernest  von  Alringham, 
on  the  charge  of  assaulting  a  party  of  Holy 
Priests,  subjects  of  his  Highness  the  Grand 
Duke, — and  of  mortally  wounding  one  of  them, 
named  Muzzarelli. 

Mainwaring's  lip  curled  slightly  as  he  read 
the  document ;  but  it  was  useless  to  demonstrate 
its  falsity  to  the  gensdarmes.  He  put  the 
warrant  into  his  sister's  hand. 

"  You  see,   dear  Helen  !   I  must  wait  to  ex- 
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plain  this  ease  before  the  proper  tribunal,  assum- 
ing such  a  thino:  to  exist  in  this  country.  But, 
Helen  !  my  constant,  courageous  sister !  do  not 
looked  so  grieved !" 

Two  large  tears  had  gathered  in  Miss  Main- 
waring's  eyes  as  she  read  the  paper, — the  first 
she  had  shed  through  all  the  trials  of  that  night. 
Her  brother  knew  how  deep  must  be  the  pain 
which  called  forth  those  rare  tears.  Blanche 
marked  them  also.  She  seized  Helen's  arm 
convulsively. 

"  Is  he  in  danger  ?  Is  he  accused  ?  And  for 
my  sake  !  Oh  !  Miss  Mainwaring,  tell  them 
that  I  alone  am  to  blame — that  I  am  the  pri- 
soner they  seek — he  must  not  suffer  for  me  ! 
I  know  the  cruel  laws  of  this  country.  Let  me 
return  to  the  Convent,  and  he  may  be  free  !" 

Blanche  spoke  in  a  whisper,  yet  not  so  low 
but  that  Ernest  caught  the  sense  of  the  words. 
Helen  laid  her  hand  on  her  lips,  fearful  that, 
though  she  spoke  Enghsh,  something  of  her 
meaning  might  penetrate  the  sharpened  organs 
of  the  detectives. 

"  The  warrant  contains  nothing  of  what  you 
suppose,"  said  Miss  Mainwaring,  conquering  her 
own  emotion  with  a  strong  effort. 
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Ernest  turned  towards  Miss  Estcourte,  and 
silently  held  out  his  hand.  Her  tremulous 
touch  met  his,  and  she  tried  to  speak ;  but 
again  the  swelling  heart  choked  the  utterance. 
With  quivering  lips  and  downcast  eyes,  she 
averted  her  countenance  from  the  gaze  which 
met  hers. 

The  sergeants  of  the  gensdarmes  notified 
that  further  delay  was  impossible. 

"  I  shall  be  with  you  again  soon,  dearest 
Helen  !"  said  Main  waring,  as  he  took  a  tender 
leave  of  his  sister.  "  Meanwhile,  I  need  not 
say,  watch  over  he7\  You  know  the  rest. 
Should  there  be  any  delay  or  difficulty  in  rectify- 
ing this  piece  of  illegal  violence,  you  will  apply 
at  the  Legation  !" 

He  left  them,  and  accompanied  the  officers 
to  the  carriage,  which  was  waiting  to  convey 
him  to  prison. 

The  little  group  remaining  continued  for 
some  time  motionless,  as  if  stunned  by  this  un- 
expected blow.  With  strength  and  spirits 
alike  worn  out  by  the  night's  adventures,  even 
Helen  drooped  under  the  feelings  of  isolation 
and  unprotectedness,  which  now  poured  in  upon 
her,    and  a  few  lagging  tears   stole   down  her 
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cheeks.  Blanche  crossed  the  room,  and,  kneeling 
by  her  side,  clasped  her  arms  round  her. 

"  Dear — dear  Miss  Mainwaring  1  how  you 
must  hate  me  !  I  have  brought  nothing  but 
sorrow  and  misery  upon  you !  Can  you  forgive 
me?" 

The  sight  of  Blanche's  distress  recalled 
Helen's  firmness.  In  an  instant  self  was  forgot- 
ten, and  her  thought  was  only  for  the  suffering 
girl,  whose  grief  was  further  embittered  by  self- 
reproach.     She  kissed  Blanche  tenderly. 

"  You  would  not  ask  the  question,  if  you 
knew  me,  Blanche !  I  must  have  appeared 
very  cold, — there  has  been  so  much  to  think  of, 
and  to  do.  I  was  foolish  enough  to  feel  a  Httle 
discouraged  just  now — but  it  is  gone  bye.  Now 
let  us  consider  what  is  to  be  done  under  the 
circumstances  !" 

"That's  the  point!"  exclaimed  Edward. 
"  How  are  we  to  come  over  these  fellows  ?  They 
will  make  as  pretty  a  case  of  murder  as  ever 
was  invented,  out  of  that  coward's  breaking  his 
head  by  a  fall.  I  vote  that  we  debate  with 
closed  doors." 

"You  are  right,"  said  Miss  Mainwaring. 
"  And,  to  avoid  danger  to  Blanche,  or  even  to 
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yourself,  I  should  advise  that,  during  ray  bro- 
ther's absence,  you  remain  out  of  sight,  and 
never  leave  these  apartments.  After  breakfast, 
you  shall  tell  all  the  particulars  of  what  occurred 
last  night  of  which  we  were  not  witnesses. 
Step  into  the  inner  rooms  whilst  it  is  served — 
for  Blanche,  I  see,  is  nearly  exhausted.  Poor 
Ernest !  so  was  he  !" 

In  accordance  with  Helen's  sensible  counsel, 
the  three  tired  travellers  proceeded  to  refresh 
themselves.  Miss  Mainwaring  alone  appearing 
before  the  *  garcori  who  attended  upon  them. 
When  somewhat  revived  by  repaired  toilettes 
and  hot  coffee,  the  whole  party  were  inclined 
to  take  a  rather  more  encouraging  view  of  the 
*  situation.' 

Little  as  any  of  them  knew  of  legal  enact- 
ments, it  was  evident  at  a  glance  that  the 
charge  contained  in  the  warrant  received  not  the 
shadow  of  support  from  facts ;  and  the  young 
ladies  were  sanguine  as  to  Mainwaring's  return 
after  a  brief  detention.  They  hardly  listened  to 
Edward's  bold  assertion  that  the  absurdity  and 
falsehood  of  the  accusation  were  the  very  reason 
why,  in  Tuscany,  it  should  be  persevered  in — 
and    that  the  only    fear   for    Mr.  Mainwaring 
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was,  that  he  had  done  nothing  but  what  was 
right ! 

But  the  hours  passed  on,  and  Ernest  did  not 
return.  Helen  determined  to  proceed  at  once 
and  alone  to  the  Legation. 

She  left  her  companions  with  regret,  for  their 
safety  was  still  precarious : — but  she  had  no 
choice.  And,  in  her  characteristic  single-mind- 
edness,  she  accepted  the  task  allotted  to  her 
without  a  scruple  or  a  doubt. 

Arrived  at  the  British  Legation,  she  was  told, 
in  answer  to  her  enquiries,  that  the  Minister  was 
attending  Divine  Service  in  the  Chapel.  For 
the  first  time  that  morning,  Helen  recalled  the 
fact,  that  the  day  was  Sunday.  The  engrossing 
events  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours  had 
banished  all  other  reflections  from  her  mind, — 
and  nothing  in  the  aspect  of  the  gay  streets  and 
crowded  promenades  or  shops,  had  served  to 
remind  her  of  it. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Delay  was  to  be 
deprecated ;  not  only  on  Ernest's  account — but 
she  had  a  secret  misgiving  for  the  security  of 
the  two  young  cousins,  whom  she  had  left  so 
closely  immured  in  their  apartments.     The  fate 
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of  three  beings  seemed  to  be,  in  a  naeasure,  de- 
pendent on  her  energy  and  good  judgment. 
And  the  courage  and  resolution  which  may 
never  fail  to  a  woman,  while  acting  in  her 
proper  sphere,  can  hardly  be  called  in  question 
if  they  waver  somewhat  before  circumstances 
which  place  her  in  a  false  position,  as  was 
Helen  at  this  crisis;  young — beautiful — and 
alone — under  circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty 
— in  a  foreign  city  ! 

How  she  longed  to  see  a  friendly,  well-known 
face  !  In  her  feeling  of  desolation,  and  respon- 
sibility, the  words  "  Divine  service"  had  struck 
upon  her  ear  and  dwelt  there.  She  could  not 
resist  the  longing  of  her  heart  to  join  in  it.  In 
the  old,  familiar  words  of  her  country's  ritual 
she  knew  she  should  find  life-long  friends, — that 
would  soothe  her  anxiety,  support  her  strength, 
and  guide  her  by  their  counsel.  Who  can  suf- 
ficiently estimate  the  touching,  endearing  effect 
of  those  native  tones  in  a  foreign  land  ! 

It  was  with  the  simple  confidence  of  a  pure 
and  faithful  heart  that  Helen  turned  towards  the 
AngHcan  Church  in  the  Maglio.  No  more  ur- 
gent duty  for  the  present  lay  before  her,  and  she 
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went  in,  expecting  a  blessing  on  this.  On  en- 
tering, she  found  that  the  service  had  ah'eady 
proceeded  so  far — (Helen  had  not  marked  time) 
— that  the  officiating  Clergy  were  reading  the 
Communion  service  at  the  table.  Somewhat 
embarrassed,  Miss  Mainwaring  immediately  sank 
into  the  place  she  had  formerly  occupied,  without 
so  much  as  raising  her  eyes  to  look  around. 
The  voice  which  was  reading  was  the  same  to 
which  she  had  become  accustomed  durins;  her 
stay  in  Florence.  At  the  period  appointed  by 
the  rubric,  the  other  Priest  was  called  upon 
to  officiate — a  rich,  finely  organized  voice  pro- 
nounced a  few  words — and  Helen,  with  a  sud- 
den start,  for  the  first  time  looked  up. 

It  was  Doctor  Stanley  !  She  was  not  mis- 
taken. There  he  stood  facing  her  ! — his  fine, 
dignified  figure  erect  as  ever — his  manner 
presenting  that  beautiful  combination  of  priestly 
solemnity  and  pastoral  tenderness  which  left 
nothing  to  desire,  as  each  word  fell,  fraught 
with  its  full  meaning,  upon  the  ear — little,  how 
httle  !  suspecting  with  what  a  deep  throb  of 
thankfulness  one  heart  in  the  congregation  hailed 
his  presence. 

R  2 
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Helen  listened  to  the  sernaon  which  followed 
with  the  earnest  attention  which  it  deserved. 
The  incident  which  might  have  excited  a  more 
enthusiastic  nature  had  tranquillized  hers.  She 
had  come  into  the  Church  to  seek  rest  and 
strength — in  a  most  unexpected  manner  and 
degree  she  had  found  relief — and  the  current  of 
her  habitual  Faith,  hardly  ruffled  as  the  hurri- 
cane passed  across  it,  flowed  again  smoothly 
and  steadily. 

Few  and  brief  were  the  moments  which 
elapsed  after  the  conclusion  of  the  service  before 
Miss  Mainwaring  had  sought  Doctor  Stanley, 
and  told  him  her  tale.  His  manner  of  viewing 
the  case  afforded  her  material  encouragement. 
He  thought  that  being  a  "  cosa  di  Toscano"  it 
might  be  attended  with  some  difficulty  and 
tediousness,  but  feared  nothing  as  to  the  result. 
He  was  less  surprised  at  their  meeting  than  her- 
self, having  been  aware  that  the  Mainwarings 
were  in  Italy.  For  his  own  presence  there,  he 
accounted  by  saying  that  he  was  on  his  return 
from  executing  a  confidential  mission  towards  an 
officer  lying  in  one  of  the  foreign  hospitals,  and 
that   he  preferred  the  land  journey  homewards 
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at  that  season.  His  design  was  to  recommence 
his  travels  on  the  following  day — at  least,  it 
had  been,  he  added,  as  he  watched  Helen's 
countenance — but  now — .  Well  !  they  should 
see. 

He   accompanied    Miss    Mainwaring   imme- 
diately to  seek  an  interview  with  the  Minister, 
affording  her  the   feeling   of  protection    which 
enabled  her  to  make  a  clear  and  lucid  statement 
of  her  case.     His  Excellency  looked  grave — and 
was  understood  to  express  something  like  a  dis- 
tant wish  that  young  EngUsh  ladies  would  not 
suffer  themselves  to    be    decoyed  into  foreign 
convents  ; — complimenting    Miss    Mainwaring 
most   highly  upon   her    courage    and   conduct. 
He  ventured,  however,  to  promise  her  brother's 
hberation,  sooner  or  later,     And,  with  regard  to 
Miss  Estcourte  and  her  cousin,   he  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  earUer  they  quitted  Italy 
the  better — he   would  advise  that  very  evening, 
or  the  following  morning,   if  a  suitable  escort 
could  be  provided  for  them. 

And,  with  all  the  grace  of  a  courtly  gentle- 
man, he  concluded  the  interview  by  flattering 
solicitations  for  the  honour  of  Miss  Mainwaring's 
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presence  at  the  Legation  until  her  brother's 
release. 

Dr.  Stanley,  ever  prompt  and  decisive,  at 
once  accepted  the  invitation  for  her.  His  only 
doubt  as  to  the  right  mode  of  acting  was 
removed  by  this  arrangement.  Leaving  Helen 
under  the  care  of  the  Minister's  lady,  he  himself 
would  take  charge  of  the  Estcourtes  to  England. 

They  started  at  daybreak  on  the  Monday 
morning. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

No  blazing,  roaring  fires  diffused  their  own 
glow  into  the  hearts  of  a  busy,  happy  circle  at 
Charnwood  Priory — no  brilliant  lamps  cheered 
the  evening  guest.  Rare  footsteps  moved 
stealthily  along  dusky  corridors, — and  suppressed 
voices  whispered  apprehensively  a  few  words  of 
direction  or  inquiry.  All  household  habits  had 
changed,  and  domestic  rules  had  been  post- 
poned, before  the  exigencies  of  long  and 
dangerous  illness.  The  quick  ringing  of  a 
bell  struck  terror — and  the  howhng  of  the 
November  blasts  awoke  sliuddering  tremors. 
Ordinary  cares  seemed  things  of  the  past ;  and 
pleasure  and  enjoyment  like  faded  shadows 
of  which  the  illusion  was  outgrown.  The 
whole  being  of  the  household  appeared  to  centre 
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in  that  still,  dim  chamber,  round  which  the 
Angel  of  Death  still  hovered. 

Apparently  insensible,  with  closed  eyes,  and 
wasted  features,  Sir  Reginald  lay,  rarely  giving, 
by  movement  or  otherwise,  a  sign  of  life.  He 
was  sinking  fast.  On  the  morning  of  the  day 
which  was  now  wrapping  itself  in  its  early 
November  darkness,  the  physicians  had  an- 
nounced to  Lady  Estcourte  that  the  case 
entirely  baffled  professional  skill, — and  that 
nothing  but  a  sudden  surprise  or  emotion, 
which  might  cause  a  reaction  of  the  nervous 
system,  could,  humanly  speaking,  save  their 
patient.  And  Edith  felt  that  those  words  were 
intended  to  extinguish  her  last  hope  ! 

She  had  been  kneeling  for  hours  at  the  side 
of  her  husband's  bed,  holding  the  motionless 
hand  in  hers,  and  listening  for  the  low,  precious 
breathing.  Flora  had  been  there  too,  just  to 
kiss  her  Papa;  but  her  grief  on  hearing  the 
opinion  of  the  medical  men  had  been  so  un- 
governable, that  Lady  Estcourte  was  obliged  to 
dismiss  her.  There  was  only  firelight  in  the 
room, — and  by  the  hearth  lay  Blanche's  dog, 
Bayard.     And  when,  at  length,  Edith  rose  from 
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her  knees,  and  advanced  towards  the  fire,  the 
poor  animal  looked  up  into  her  face  with  his 
large,  pitying  eyes — then,  rubbing  his  head 
gently  against  her  knee,  laid  it  down  again,  as 
if  he  had  read  the  worst,  and  knew  that,  at  such 
a  time  neither  word  nor  caress  could  be  spared 
for  him. 

Lady  Estcourte's  countenance,  as  she  sat 
with  the  fitful  light  of  the  fire  flickering  over 
it,  told  indeed  its  own  tale  of  anguish.  The 
glow  of  health  which  had  so  beautified  it,  when 
she  came,  a  happy  bride,  to  her  husband's 
home,  was  quite  gone ;  and  a  transparent  deli- 
cacy, the  result  of  long  confinement  and  night 
watches,  blanched  her  cheek,  and  exhibited  itself 
particularly  in  the  thin,  white  hands — one  of 
which  supported  her  head. 

Her  deep  blue  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  fire. 
They  were  tearless, — but  there  was  on  her  brow 
that  expression  of  acute  suffering  which  results 
to  a  sensitive  nature  under  a  long  course  of 
arbitrary  self-control.  The  effort  w^hich  it  cost 
her  to  be  calm,  w^as  legible  in  her  very  attitude 
— she  seemed  so  self-constrained  and  motionless. 
It  looked  as  if  the  heart  must  break  when  the 
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present  tension  upon  it  ceased — the  cord  had 
been  stretched  so  long.  Yet,  as  her  lips  occa- 
sionally moved  in  prayer — and  her  eyes  closed 
— the  expression  of  the  naarble-like  countenance 
was  that  of  *  Patience  made  perfect.' 

From  the  time  of  his  seizure  until  the  present, 
Sir  Reginald  had  never  had  an  interval  of 
visible  consciousness.  None  of  the  tender 
words,  and  soothing  incidents,  which  sometimes 
so  sweeten  the  labours  of  a  nurse,  had  therefore 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  his  wife.  Lonely  and  unre- 
warded, even  by  a  look,  she  had  kept  her  soli- 
tary vigil.  In  her  anxiety  to  fulfil  her  duty 
towards  Flora,  she  had  devoted  a  portion  of 
each  day  to  the  child's  instruction,  never,  how- 
ever, quitting  her  husband's  chamber  except 
for  necessary  rest  and  food.  And  something  of 
the  recompense  which  always  follows,  sooner  or 
later,  the  fulfilment  of  a  duty,  was  beginning  to 
be  hers ;  for  the  little  girl  soon  clung  to  her 
"Mamma,"  as  childhood  must  chng  to  some 
tangible  object,  and  learned  to  consider  the 
hours  spent  in  "  Papa's  room,"  as  the  prive- 
leged  period  of  the  day.  She  presently  appre- 
ciated   too — for    children    are,    unconsciously, 
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quick  moral  censors — the  gentleness,  goodness, 
and  unselfishness  of  her  step-naother,  and  some- 
times her  childish  kiss  of  sympathy  came  upon 
the  troubled  spirit,  like  oil  upon  the  waters.  In 
one  point,  only,  Lady  Estcourte  had  not  been 
able  to  effect  a  change.  Caresses  and  reason- 
ings had  alike  failed  to  efface  from  the  child's 
mind  the  false  religious  impressions  which  had 
been  engraved  upon  its  pliable  surface  by  her 
governess.  Flora  still  crossed  herself — muttered 
litanies  at  her  father's  bedside — and  curtsied 
deeply  when  she  came  to  the  name  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  in  the  Creed.  She  owned  that 
she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  confessing  once 
every  week  to  "  dear  Mr.  Vi\aan,"  at  the  time 
of  her  Latin  lesson,  and  cried  piteously  when 
she  heard  of  his  death.  Lady  Estcourte  made 
it  evident  to  Flora  that  Mr.  Vivian  had  been 
wrong  in  deceiving  her  father,  but  refrained 
from  shocking  her  childish  sympathies  by  ex- 
posing to  her  at  once  the  gravity  of  the 
transactions  in  which  he  had  borne  a  part.  And 
even  with  regard  to  Mademoiselle  Adele,  who 
had  governed  Flora  rather  by  fear  than  affection, 
Lady  Estcourte  said  little, — but  preferred  leaving 
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to  time,  with  ripening  judgment,  and  fresh  ob- 
jects of  regard,  to  obliterate  from  the  little  girl's 
feelings  all  that  was  erroneous  and  mistaken. 
So  sacred  are  the  love  and  contidingness  of  a 
child,  that  Lady  Estcourte  feared  lest,  in  rudely 
tearing  away  the  objects  which  habit  had  furnish- 
ed for  these  to  rest  upon,  she  might  uproot  the 
heart's  best  feelings,  and  destroy  that  simple, 
earnest,  belief  in  truth,  of  which  the  Highest 
description  is,  that  it  is  as  that  of  "  a  little 
child" — for  ever. 

During  the  last  few  weeks,  Edith  had  also 
received  sympathy  from  a  quarter  whence  she 
least  expected  it.  On  her  return  from  the 
St.  Ormonde  trial,  very  little  reflection  had 
served  to  awaken  Miss  Bloomfield  to  a  sense 
of  the  wrong  which  her  injurious  and  fre- 
quently half-hinted  suspicions  had  done  to  Lady 
Estcourte.  With  Georgina,  to  see  the  fault  was 
to  confess  it.  Stung  by  a  sense  of  her  own 
injustice,  she  lost  no  time  in  seeking  an  inter- 
view with  her  Aunt,  which  on  this  occasion  was 
not  denied  to  her.  Edith  met  her  kindly ; 
although  she  was  quite  unprepared  for  the 
impulsive  generosity  with  which  Miss  Bloomfield 
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accused  herself  on  account  of  her  own  past 
conduct,  and  sought  her  forgiveness.  With  the 
candour  which  was  natural  to  her,  Georgina 
detailed  all  the  trifling  circumstances  which  she 
had  suffered  to  prejudice  her  against  her  Aunt, — 
not  sparing  herself,  though  so  unavoidably  im- 
plicating others,  that  Lady  Estcourte  was  shocked 
and  surprised  anew  at  the  combination  which 
appeared  to  have  been  formed  against  her 
reputation  and  peace.  But  where  were  the 
actors  now  ?  One  had  been  stricken  down  by 
death — two  v;ere  prisoners  on  a  charge  of  perjury 
— ^lajor  Aubrey  was  lying  with  an  amputated 
limb  in  a  military  hospital — and  Georgina  was 
imploring  her  pardon  ! 

She  gave  it  freely  and  affectionately.  Hum- 
bled and  repentant  as  Miss  Bloomfield  was,  she 
no  longer  hesitated  to  relate  to  her  the  true 
circumstances  of  her  former  acquaintance  with 
Major  Aubrey,  on  which  slight  foundation  so 
enormous  a  superstructure  of  calumny  had  been 
raised.  Subsequent  conversations  brought  to 
light  the  history  of  the  note  which  had 
been  abstracted  from  Miss  Bloomfield's  sachet, 
for    the    appearance    of  which    am.ongst    those 
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addressed  to  herself  Edith  had  been  unable  to 
account. 

Georgina,  completely  won  by  her  aunt's 
gentleness  and  forbearance,  had  become  almost 
a  daily  visitor  at  the  Priory ;  and  her  natural 
impetuosity  of  character  led  her  to  lavish  her 
affection  upon  Lady  Estcourte,  in  proportion 
as  her  heart  smote  her  for  former  injuries.  And, 
surrounded  by  difficulties  as  Miss  Bloomfield 
soon  found  herself,  it  was  well  for  her  that  she 
had  met  with  a  wise  counsellor,  and  a  sympa- 
thizing friend,  in  her  Uncle's  wife. 

For,  on  the  failure  of  the  plot  for  employing 
the  noble  inheritance  of  the  St.  Ormondes  in 
furtherance  of  the  vast  designs  which  had  been 
commenced  at  Marvvood,  under  Mr.  Vivian's 
auspices,  the  whole  of  the  responsibilities  fell 
upon  Miss  Bloomfield.  Had  her  adviser  been 
living,  he  might  have  experienced  some  com- 
punction at  thus  despoiling  her.  But  now 
there  was  no  one  to  stand  between  her  and 
ruin.  Ample  as  her  fortune  was,  she  had 
entered  into  engagements  on  a  scale  far  exceed- 
ing it.  And  as  claims  poured  in,  and  merciless 
contractors    demanded  security,   Georgina    dis- 
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covered,  that  before,  in  her  honest  integrity,  she 
could  satisfy  two-thirds  of  her  creditors, — her 
estate  would  be  gone  ! 

Accustomed  as  she  had  always  been  to  leave 
the  management  of  her  affairs  entirely  to  her 
uncle,  Sir  Reginald  Estcourte,  Georgina  was  a 
mere  child  at  business.  But  she  had  an  un- 
hesitating conviction  that  all  her  debts  must  be 
paid,— and,  without  much  examination  into  the 
nature  of  the  claims  upon  her,  or  into  the  pro- 
portion in  which  they  were  likely  to  be  satisfied, 
she  mortgaged  and  assigned,  in  compliance  with 
pressing  demands,  until  her  resources  were  com- 
pletely exhausted.  Lady  Estcourte  had  strongly 
urged  a  different  course :  but  Miss  Bloomfield 
was  precipitate  in  every  thing ;  and  Lady  Selina 
was  much  too  nervous  to  interfere  with  her 
daughter  in  what  she  considered  a  point  of 
honoiu".  Yet  Edith  could  not  help  admiring 
the  heroic  spirit  with  which  the  young  heiress 
prepared  to  look  poverty  in  the  face ;  and  in 
which  she  unflinchingly  encountered  slights  and 
difficulties,  in  place  of  the  flattery  and  adulation 
on  which  her  vanity  had  formerly  fed  itself. 
As  in  prosperous  times  its  w^eakness,  so  now 
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her  character  shewed  its  strength.  The  hour 
of  hard  struggle  with  an  un  pitying  world 
achieved  what  the  lessons  of  the  last  six  months 
had  gradually  been  effecting.  The  illusions  of 
self  love  vanished : — cold,  blank  reality  stood 
before  her : — and  to  wrestle  with  it  she  had 
only  her  hearty,  elastic,  hopeful  nature. 

It  served  her  well.  She  invented  multitudes 
of  resources  and  plans,  which,  if  not  always 
possessing  the  advantage  of  being  strictly  prac- 
ticable, yet  served  to  stimulate  her  own  energy, 
and  to  sustain  Lady  Selina's  spirits.  And  her  mo- 
ther frequently  declared  that  Georgina  had  never 
been  so  great  a  support  to  her  as  at  the  present. 
When  alone  with  Lady  Estcourte,  it  is  true  a 
bitter  drop  now  and  then  accompanied  the  con- 
fessions of  which  that  lady  was  the  repository ; 
but  it  was  hastily  dashed  away,  as  Edith,  with 
delicate  sympathy,  though  with  some  reserve, 
expressed  her  surprise  that  Lord  St.  Ormonde 
should  not  have  tendered  his  personal  thanks  to 
Miss  Bloomfield  for  the  exertion  she  had  made 
in  his  cause. 

He  had  written  to  her,  promptly  and  grate- 
fully ; —  the  very  epistle  with  which  he   was  oc- 
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cupied  during  the  pending  verdict  of  the  jury  ; 
and  the  letter  was  treasured  as  her  one  spark 
of  consolation  throughout  her  bitter  trials. 
But  he  had  since  been  residing  for  some  weeks 
at  Greystone,  and  they  had  never  again  met. 

On  the  evening  in  question,  as  Lady 
Estcourte  sate,  in  her  solitary  reverie,  contem- 
plating the  fire,  a  note  was  brought  in  to  her 
from  Georgina.     It  ran  thus  : 

"All  is  over,  dear  iVuntie  !  We  have  now 
nothing  to  depend  upon  but  poor  Mamma's 
jointure.  I  can  say  with  Francis,  '  All  is 
lost,  but  honour ;'  for  I  have  really  signed  away 
my  last  shilling.  I  gave  all  the  servants  notice 
to-day,  and  told  them  I  should  be  obliged  to 
leave  Marwood  very  soon.  Would  you  believe 
it  ? — They  really  cried,  some  of  them,  and 
seemed  as  if  they  had  actually  cared  for  their 
inconsiderate,  thoughtless  mistress  !  Oh  !  if  it 
w^ere  to  do  again,  what  a  different  mistress  I 
would  be  !  But  it  is  nonsense  talking  of  that. 
If  I  find  we  are  really  quite  beggars,  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  teach  music.  Alas  !  for 
my  poor  piano  !  that  will  be  sold,  too,  I  suppose  ! 

VOL.    III.  s 
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What  if  you  were  to  take  me  for  a  governess 
for  Flora  !  I  can  hardly  help  laughing  at  the 
idea,  though  to  say  the  truth,  I  am  very 
miserahle,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  could 
not  go  over  to-day  to  see  you,  and  to  hear  of  my 
dear  Uncle.  Surely,  you  will  have  a  better 
account  to  give  me  of  him  !  Oh  !  my  darling 
Auntie !  I  wish  I  could  ever  be  to  you  what  you 
have  been  to  me  !'*' 

Lady  Estcourte  had  read  thus  far  by  the 
glowing  firelight,  when  she  was  startled  by  a 
sudden  movement  of  the  dog  which  lay  at  her 
feet.  He  sprang  from  his  couching  position  on 
the  hearth, — and  uttered  a  little  cry  which  was 
evidently  suppressed  partially  by  the  poor 
animal's  instinctive  consciousness  of  the  sick 
chamber.  But  his  ears  w^ere  bent  to  listen,  and 
he  began  to  pace  the  room  with  restless  im- 
patience. Bayard  w^as  generally  so  quiet,  and  so 
docile  to  the  slightest  command,  that  Edith  was 
astonished  to  find  all  her  efforts  fail  in  soothing 
him.  He  had  scarcely  lifted  his  head  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Marwood  missive,  and  generally 
appeared  hardly  cognizant  of  the  movements  of 
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the  servants,  or  of  any  one  in  the  house  except- 
ing Flora,  whose  rapid  movements  always  ex- 
cited his  attention.  But  now  he  grew  more 
and  more  irritated,  rushing  from  Lady  Estcourte 
to  the  door  of  the  room,  and  back  again,  as  if 
anxious  to  be  set  free ;  and  uttering  a  kind  of 
gurgling  noise  in  his  throat,  which  almost 
alarmed  her,  nervous  as  she  was.  At  length, 
he  sprang  up  high,  and  with  an  irresistible  burst 
of  ecstasy,  barked  aloud.  A  low  tapping  was 
heard  at  the  door.  Edith's  heart  beat  audibly 
as  she  called  to  the  applicant  to  enter. 

The  door  was  opened  gently,  and  a  slight 
female  figure,  cloaked  and  bonnetted,  glided 
across  the  room,  and  knelt  before  Lady 
Estcourte. 

"  Blanche  !"— 

"  Mamma  ! — forgive  me  !" 

"  Oh  !  Blanche  !  Blanche  !— your  father  !" 
and  Edith  fell  upon  the  young  girl's  neck  in 
an  agony  of  emotion,  which  would  no  longer 
bide  restraint.  The  pent  up  anguish  of  months 
was  revealed  in  that  moment. 

There  was  a  faint,  low  sound,  as  of  a  voice, 
behind  the  heavy  draperies  which  hung  over  the 

s  2 
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bed.  Edith  started — and  stifling  by  an  almost 
superhuman  effort  the  sobs  which  were  burst- 
ing her  very  heart-strings,  she  raised  her  step- 
daughter, and  led  her  to  the  bedside. 

In  another  moment  the  candles  were  lighted, 
and  Blanche's  bonnet  pushed  back.  And  the 
agitated  girl,  with  the  light  shining  full  upon 
her  features,  stood  looking  upon  the  pallid, 
death-like  countenance  of  her  father  ! 

A  slight  spasm  contracted  the  brow  for  an 
instant, — and  a  nervous  twitch  seemed  to  play 
across  the  features.  The  lips  were  repeatedly 
drawn  tight  together  and  relaxed  again.  The 
crisis  lasted — no  one  ever  knew  how  long  ! 

"  Speak  to  him,  Blanche !"  said  Lady 
Estcourte. 

"  Papa !  dearest  Papa !  I  am  come  home 
again — your  own  Blanche  ! — I  am  here — quite 
well — dear  Papa  !" 

Sir  Reginald's  eyes  were  slowly  opened,  and 
they  rested  upon  Blanche  with  a  look  of  blank 
unconsciousness.  There  was  no  token  of 
recognition,  or  of  sensibility. 

She  stooped  down  and  kissed  him  tenderly. 

His  eyes  closed  again.     The  effort  had  been 
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too  much  for  the  poor  feeble,  debilitated  frame. 
And,  overcome  by  the  slight  exertion,  he  sud- 
denly fell  into  a  quiet  slumber.  But  the  spell 
was  broken  !  How  his  wife  blessed  the  sound 
of  those  deep,  regular  breathings,  which  told  her 
intuitively,  and  with  as  much  infallibility  as  the 
physician  who  arrived  not  long  afterwards — 
that  her  husband  was  saved  ! 

Agreeably  to  the  suggestion  of  the  medical 
attendant,  Blanche  remained  in  the  same  place 
by  the  bed,  without  stirring,  that  her  father,  on 
his  awaking  from  one  of  his  short  slumbers  of 
weakness,  might  encounter  her  as  the  first  ob- 
ject on  which  his  eye  should  rest.  It  happened 
as  had  been  foreseen ;  and  Sir  Reginald,  after 
looking  at  her  for  a  longer  time,  and  with  more 
earnestness,  than  at  first,  relapsed  into  a  sleep 
which  promised  to  be  less  broken  than  the 
former  one.  Then  first  it  occurred  to  Edith  to 
ask  her  step-daughter  how  she  had  arrived. 

"  Dr.  Stanley  brought  me — he  is  below  stairs. 
And  Edward  is  with  us  also.  1  think  he  went 
off  immediately  to  look  for  Flora." 

"  Doctor  Stanley  l"  and  Edith  looked  up 
suddenly. 
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"  Yes  !  We  met  with  him  at  Florence. 
But  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  another  time," 
and  a  bright  carnation  dyed  Blanche's  fair,  deli- 
cate face,  as  she  spoke.  "  He  has  been  so  very, 
very  kind,  throughout  the  journey :  and  now  he 
seems  most  anxious  to  see  you.  Do  thank  him 
for  me,  will  you,  dear  Mamma  ?" 

Blanche  put  her  arm  round  her  step-mother's 
neck, and  looked  fondly  into  her  face.  For  the  first 
time  she  seemed  struck  with  the  change  in  Lady 
Estcourte's  appearance,— so  absorbed  had  the 
attention  of  all  been  hitherto  with  Sir  Reginald. 

''  But  how  ill  you  look  !  How  fearfully  you 
have  suffered  !  And  I  have  been  the  cause  of 
all — but  oh !  believe  me,  most  unwillingly  ! 
Can  I  hope  that  you  will  ever  forgive  me,  when 
I  have  told  you  all — as  now  I  may  ?" 

Edith  embraced  her  affectionately.  "My 
dearest  child !"  she  said,  "  I  think  I  have  read 
your  heart  all  along.  For  whatever  share  you 
have  unwittingly  had  in  my  unhappiness,  I  most 
cordially  forgive  you  !  And  comfort  yourself, 
dear  Blanche  !  by  the  reflection  that  your  return 
to-night  to  the  house  that  welcomes  you  back 
has  been  like  the  visit  of  an  Angel  of  light : — 
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through  God's  mercy,  it  has  been  the  means  of 
bringing  your  father  back  to  life.  And  now, 
love,  remain  by  his  side,  whilst  I  seek  Doctor 
Stanley  !" 

That  reverend  gentleman  had  ensconced  him- 
self in  the  library,  where  he  had  remained  nearly 
two  hours,  patiently  awaiting  the  time  when 
more  pressing  claims  should  yield  to  his  own ; 
and  bending  his  strong  mind  to  the  tenderest 
sympathies  with  each  and  all  around  him. 
When  Lady  Estcourte  entered,  he  advanced  to 
meet  her.  For  a  moment,  his  quick  glance 
rested  with  concern  on  her  altered  looks — but 
he  grasped  her  hand  with  manly,  hearty  warmth, 
and  spoke  cheerfully. 

"  Well !  my  dear  lady  !  I  have  brought  back 
your  run-a-ways  !  And  now  you  have,  I  know, 
a  w^ord  of  comfort  for  me,  in  return — your 
patient  is  better  !" 

"  You  have  seen  Doctor  L —  ?" 
**  Yes  !  and  he  gives  decided  hope." 
"Doctor    Stanlev  !"  —  and    Edith's    breath 
came  quick  and   hurried — "  you  left  me  with 
that .  word  '  hope,'  and  you  return  to  speak  it 
once  again.     But  oh  ! — the  abyss  between  !" 
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He  looked  kindly  on  her  for  a  minute  or  two 
in  silence,  like  a  skilful  physician  who  reads  his 
patient's  case  in  the  countenance.  His  own  was 
almost  sublime,  at  that  moment,  in  its  expression 
of  lofty  thought  and  pure  benevolence. 

"  Well !"  he  said  gently,  *'  there  has  been 
Faith  and  Patience.  The  weariness  thus  en- 
dured for  a  night  brings  joy  in  the  morning. 
And  here  is  the  offering  which  I  ventured  to 
promise  you  to  put  into  your  husband's  hand 
on  his  recovery." 

He  presented  her  with  the  packet  of  letters. 
She  tore  it  open  hastily.  On  the  back  of  each 
one  Major  Aubrey  had  endorsed  in  a  weak  and 
tremulous  hand  its  original  date  and  address, 
with  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
written :  and  on  her  ovv'n  two  short  notes,  he 
had  added  the  fact  that  they  were  the  only 
written  communications  he  had  ever  received 
from  her. 

*'  Aubrey  would  have  written  much  more," 
said  Doctor  Stanley,  "  had  I  permitted  him ;  for 
the  poor  fellow  was  almost  distracted  by  a  sense 
of  the  injury  he  had  been  the  means  of  doing 
you.     Since  his  terrible  wound,  and  the  loss  of 
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his  leg,  he  has  had  time  for  a  little  sober  reflec- 
tion, and  I  believe  when  he  leaves  that  hospital, 
he  will  be  a  wiser  man.  He  admits  that,  as  I  sus- 
pected, he  had  placed  the  papers  in  the  hands  of 
that  Proteus-hke  ItaHan  for  a  temporary  purpose, 
to  serve  some  wao;er  in  which  his  coxcombical 
vanity  was  concerned  ;  and  relying  upon  certain 
fair  promises  which  the  Italian  failed  to  execute. 
Keenly  alive  to  the  dishonour  of  the  step  he  had 
taken,  he  had  afterwards  vainly  attempted  to  re- 
gain possession  of  the  letters, — though  never 
dreaming  of  the  use  which  would  be  made  of 
them.  The  Italian  eluded  every  attempt  at  de- 
tection. This  man,  whose  name  I  have  since 
learned  to  be  MuzzarelK,  holds,  I  find,  a  high 
office  in  the  order  of  Jesuits.  Aubrey  vowed 
that  if  he  rose  from  his  sick  bed,  crippled  as  he 
was,  the  subtle  Italian  should  not  escape  him. 
But  vengeance  was  taken  out  of  his  hands.  In 
a  recent  affray  in  Tuscany  of  which,"  said  Doc- 
tor Stanley,  smiling,  "  Blanche  and  Edward  wiU 
give  you  the  particulars,  this  man,  Muzzarelli, 
received,  by  accident,  such  severe  contusions 
and  fractures  that  —  as  I  ascertained  before 
leaving  Florence — should  his  life  be  preserved, 
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it  will  henceforth  be  that  of  a  mutilated  and 
helpless  maniac  !" 

Lady  Estcourte  said  nothing — but  her  silence 
was  eloquent  to  her  companion.  He  knew 
what  was  passing  in  her  heart. 

*'  And  now,  my  good  lady  !"  he  continued  with 
animation,  "  I  hope  I  have  not  exceeded  my  com- 
mission, in  venturing  to  hold  out  some  hope  of 
your  pardon  to  this  much  humbled  offender,  Au- 
brey !  Depend  upon  it,  there  is  nothing  hke  a 
war  for  taking  the  coxcombry  out  of  a  soldier  1" 

He  was  glad  to  see  he  had  forced  a  smile  at 
last.  It  looked  almost  unnatural  upon  her 
face ;  so  long  was  it  since  one  had  been  there. 

"  Thank  you  ! — thank  you  !  for  that  and  all 
else/'  she  said,  with  emotion.  "  You  have  been 
to  me,  indeed,  a  messenger  of  peace — and  may 
God  reward  you  sevenfold  !  One  thing  more 
I  must  ask  of  you,  and  that  is,  that  you  will 
yourself  present  these  papers  to  my  husband 
whenever  he  may  be  equal  to  receiving  them — 
It  will  not  be  yet,"  and  she  sighed.  "  You^  to 
whom  we  owe  so  much,  for  our  own,  and  for 
Blanche's  sake  also  !  —  Our  debt  of  gratitude 
for  her  return  is  more  than  words  can  tell." 
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"  Gently,  my  dear  Madam  !  It  shall  be  as  you 
please  about  the  papers ; — but  as  for  Blanche's 
restoration  to  her  family,  you  will  find,  on 
hearino:  the  storv  that  I  had  marvellously  little 
to  do  with  it ;  and  deserve  no  credit  beyond  that 
of  watching  over  her  safety  during  the  journey, 
and  of  ascertaining,  by  frequent  conversations 
with  her,  that  her  pure,  childUke  faith  remains 
unchanged.  In  fact,  I  am  not  the  hero  of  the 
piece  by  any  means,"  and  Doctor  Stanley 
smiled.  "  But  Edward,  who  had  a  share  in  the 
adventure,  must  have  the  honour  and  glory  of 
relating  it.  He  is  a  fine,  spirited  lad.  Have 
you  seen  him  ?" 

'*  I  have  not.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  Blanche's 
mention  of  him  had  escaped  my  memory. 
Where  is  he  ?" 

"  Wherever  your  youngest  daughter  may  be. 
I  charged  him  to  keep  her  amused  until  sum- 
moned to  see  her  sister, — a  task  he  undertook 
with  great  alacrity,"  said  Doctor  Stanley. 

"  Thank  you  1  Then  now  I  will  relieve 
Blanche,  who  must  be  longing  to  embrace 
Flora — and  who  needs  rest."  And  Lady  Est- 
courte  and  the  Clergyman  parted. 
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It  was  true  that  Edward  had  obeyed  the 
Doctor  to  the  letter ;  and  had  been  "  amusing" 
Flora  after  a  fashion  of  his  own,  which,  in  spite 
of  the  little  girl's  anxiety  for  her  father,  had 
provoked  her  childish  mirth.  She  pouted  a  little 
as  Edward  rallied  her  upon  the  "  hugely  absurd 
antics,"  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  them,  w^hich 
she  had  learned  from  Adele:  and  looked  un- 
wontedly  grave  at  certain  tales  of  enforced 
abstinence  and  penance  with  which  he  regaled 
her  ears.  "  Cousin  Edward's"  ridicule  seemed 
likely  to  effect  what  reasoning  and  caresses  had 
alike  failed  to  accomplish. 

The  little  girl  was  presently  in  her  sister's 
arms. 

That  night  Edith  watched  beside  her  husband, 
with  the  bright  flame  of  hope  once  more  burn- 
ing in  her  bosom,  so  lately  benumbed  under 
the  cold  ashes  of  despair.  His  sleep  continued 
long  unbroken,  save  by  an  occasional  restless 
movement,  or  low,  inarticulate  murmur  : — that 
sweet,  invigorating  sleep,  which  nature  provides 
for  the  exhausted  frame.  It  was  two  hours 
past  midnight  when  he  awoke,  and  opened 
his  eyes.     His  glance  had  gained  strength  and 
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consciousness.  He  uttered  a  word  in  a  faint, 
low  whisper. 

"  Edith  !" 

She  bent  low  to  catch  the  precious  accents. 
What  a  thrill  went  through  her  heart !  And 
oh !  the  bUss  of  the  reflection,  that  the  first 
word  which  he  had  pronounced  was  her  name  ! 

"  My  poor  Edith  !" 

"  I  am  not  to  be  pitied  now^  that  you  speak 
again." 

"  I  thought  I  saw  Blanche  ?" 

"  She  was  here  a  few  hours  ago.  She  is 
gone  to  rest.  You  will  see  her  in  the  morning, 
dearest !" 

"  True  !  T  remember  now  ! — I  remember  all ! 
— My  darling  wife,  how  cruelly  you  have  been 
injured  !" 

"  It  is  nothing — nothing.  I  could  have 
borne  all : — one  word  from  you,  Reginald,  and  I 
could  have  borne  all !" 

"  You  surely  never  imagined  for  an  instant 
that  I — "  he  stopped  short,  overcome  by  weak- 
ness. 

"  I  feared — the  case  was  so  specious — I 
feared  you  might  have  been  led  to  doubt — " 
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"  Never !" 

It  was  a  fervent,  emphatic  "  never !" — and 
with  it  the  little  force  which  the  patient  had 
gained,  seemed  to  be  spent.  He  relapsed  into 
quietude  and  rest. 

But  his  wife  ! — how  her  heart  swelled  with 
gratitude  for  the  mercies  of  that  night !  How 
it  leaped  to  meet  the  coming  dawn  !  And  the 
day  that  was  to  follow — how  changed  in  the 
prospective  from  the  dreary,  hopeless  mutations 
of  light  and  darkness  which  had  lately  consti- 
tuted her  life  !  One  single  word  had  brought 
back  the  lustre  to  her  eye,  and — despite  the 
night's  vigil — a  faint  tinge  of  colour  to  her 
cheek:  and  Blanche,  when  she  embraced  her 
in  the  morning,  thought  the  candle-light  must 
have  deceived  her  as  to  her  step-mother's  altered 
looks. 

From  that  time  Blanche  was  her  father's 
assiduous  nurse  and  constant  companion.  His 
recovery  was  very  slow,  but  the  sight  of  his 
child  seemed  the  best  medicine.  Edith  dis- 
covered that,  although  deprived  of  speech  and 
motion,  he  had,  during  his  illness,  been  for  the 
most  part  conscious  of  her  presence ;  and  many 
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a  sigh  and  prayer  had  reached  him  which  she 
had  hreathed  but  for  the  ear  of  One  above. 
His  tenderness  towards  her  knew  no  bounds. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  could  be  made 
aware  of  the  particulars  of  Blanche's  escape,  and 
of  his  nephew's  arrival.  But,  as  circumstance 
after  circumstance  became  developed  to  him, — 
with  the  fact  that  Edward  had  already  laughed 
Flora  out  of  the  effects  of  Mademoiselle  Ro- 
chard's  false  precepts  and  example, — he  bowed 
before  the  Sovereign  power  and  wisdom,  w^hich, 
mocking  at  human  design  and  intrigue,  had,  in 
each  instance,  overruled  the  evil  to  ultimate 
good. 

At  length,  the  time  arrived  when  he  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  receive  the  papers  en- 
dorsed by  Major  Aubrey;  and  Doctor  Stanley, 
who  had  been  his  frequent  visitor,  placed  them 
in  his  hands.  Only  his  wife  was  present.  Sir 
Reginald  received  them — much  affected. 

"  I  look  these  letters  over,  Stanley  !"  he  said, 
"  because  they  have  acquired  a  value  to  me,  as 
proofs  of  your  inestimable  friendship, — and  of 
what  is  even  dearer  to  me  still — "  and  he  glanced 
at  Edith.  "  But  I  solemnly  declare  to  you,  that  I 
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was  as  immutably  convinced  of  their  falsehood  at 
the  time  I  read  them  before,  as  I  am  at  this  present 
moment.  The  blow  they  dealt  to  me  wounded 
so  deeply  for  her  sake,  not  my  own.  Nobly, 
indeed,  she  has  borne  her  part !  But  her 
husband  failed  her  just  when  she  most  needed 
him.     Edith  !  can  you  forgive  me  ?" 

He  smiled,  and  turning  to  his  wife,  handed 
the  letters  over  to  her.  Lady  Estcourte  flung 
them  into  the  fire. 

And  once  more,  and  for  ever,  Edith  was  a 
happy  wife  ! 
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CHAPTER  XL 

"  Heigho  !"  said  Georgina  Bloomfield,  with  a 
deep-drawn  sigh,  as  she  and  her  cousin  sat  together 
in  her  boudoir  two  or  three  days  after  Blanche's 
return.  "  What  a  dull  affair  life  is,  Blanche ! 
from  what  we  once  thought  it !" 

''  Not  dull,  but  difficult,  dear  Georgy  !  It  is 
fearful  to  think  of  the  consequences  of  one 
fault,"  replied  her  Cousin. 

"  I  am  spared  that  trouble  ;  for  I  have  had 
so  many.  But  do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  not 
find  life  duller  than  you  used  to  do  ?" 

"  No !  for  I  see  now  that  there  is  a  pur- 
pose in  every  life;  and  that  in  endeavouring 
to  discover  and  fulfil  the  purpose  of  our 
own,  we  shall  find  interest  and  even  enjoy- 
ment." 

VOL.    III.  T 
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"  Are  you  happy,  then  ?" 

Blanche  hesitated,  and  a  faint  colour  stole 
across  her  countenance. 

"  If  Papa  were  well,"  she  said  at  length, 
"  and  if  I  knew  —  I  should  he  —  contented. 
Happiness,  such  as  I  once  meant  by  the  word, 
is,  I  suppose,  a  mere  dream." 

"And  what  is  the  purpose  of  your  life, 
Blanche  ?" 

"  At  present  it  is  to  make  some  amends  to 
the  dear  ones  at  home  for  all  the  suffering 
which  I  have  caused  them." 

"  And  the  purpose  of  mine,"  exclaimed 
Georgina,  "  is  to  have  no  home ! — to  be  de- 
pendent ! — and — " 

"  Hush,  hush !  Georgina  !  that  is  not  true. 
My  home  you  know  is  yours  whenever  you 
will  it." 

"  Oh  !  I  assure  you,  Blanche,  I  rather  enjoy 
the  idea  of  keeping  a  little  school ;  and  such 
models  of  propriety  my  pupils  will  be.  Or, 
what  do  you  think?" — and  Miss  Bloomfield 
burst  into  a  fit  of  hysterical  laughter, — "  what 
do  you  think  if  I  were  to  propose  myself  as 
companion  to  Lady  Bouverie  ?" 
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Blanche  saw  that  her  cousin's  gaiety  of 
manner  was  partly  assumed,  and  that  she  was 
in  a  state  of  high  nervous  excitement.  She 
had  been  busied  all  the  morning  in  making 
preparations  for  her  departure  on  the  morrow 
from  the  only  home  she  had  ever  known  ;  and 
the  tables  and  floor  were  strewed  with  papers 
and  valuables,  and  all  the  nameless  nothings 
too  strictly  personal  to  a  lady  to  be  left  for 
other  hands.  Some  gorgeous  articles  of  vertii, 
which  lay  neglected  on  the  carpet,  struck  Blanche 
as  offering  a  strange  contrast  to  her  cousin's 
words. 

"  Now,  Georgy  !  I  am  not  going  to  allow  you 
to  talk  any  more  nonsense,"  said  Miss  Estcourte. 
"  The  purpose  of  our  lives  at  the  present  moment 
is  to  pack  some  of  these  beautiful  things.  And, 
as  to  the  future — nous  verrons  /" 

"  Why,  Blanche  !  I  declare  that  is  quite 
worthy  of  dear  Lady  Estcourte  ! — the  very  thing 
she  would  have  said.  And  so  I  am  to  pack — 
am  I  ?  Well !  to  say  the  truth,  I  hardly  know 
how  to  begin.  And  there  you  are,  like  a  good 
cousin,  setting  deliberately  to  work  to  bring 
order  out  of  all  this  chaos,  and  never  showing 

T  2 
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the  slightest  curiosity  to   see  Lady  Bouverie's 
note. 

"  You  never  said  you  had  had  one  !" 
"  Did  I  not  ?  Well !  here  it  is.  Addressed  at 
length,  you  see,  *  To  Miss  Georgina  Bloomfield, 
Marwood  House.'  There  will  not  be  many 
more  with  that  direction."  Georgina's  voice 
faltered  a  little,  and  she  turned  her  head  aside. 
The  letter,  written  in  a  stiff,  upright  hand,  ran 
thus: 

"  My  dear  Miss  Bloomfield  ! 
"  I  hope  your  mother  and  yourself  are  in  good 
health.  My  poor  head  is  suffering  from  rheu- 
matism. 1  hear  strange  reports.  You  know 
I  always  told  you  that  any  one  who  trusted  that 
Mr.  Vivian  would  be  served  right  if- they  were 
deceived.  However,  I  never  meddle  with  other 
people's  affairs.  You  have  been  the  dupe  of  a 
set  of  swindlers,  my  dear  ! — and  very  foolish  you 
have  made  yourself,  no  doubt !  But  if  you  have 
any  more  charity  to  spare,  I  want  you  to  bestow 
it  upon  me.  This  great,  uncomfortable  place  of 
mine  is  nearly  unoccupied,  and  if  Lady  Selina 
and  yourself  would  come  and  take  possession  of 
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it,  for  as  long  as  convenient,  you  would  keep  the 
rooms  in  air.  Bring  as  many  people  with  you 
as  you  can,  just  to  give  my  lazy  servants  some- 
thing to  do.  And  say  to  Lady  Selina,  I  should 
have  called  to  beg  this  favour,  but  for  my  rheu- 
matism. You  need  not  be  alarmed,  my  dear ! 
at  the  prospect  of  living  with  a  deaf  old  w^oman, — 
for  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  my  own  company, 
and  seldom  trouble  other  people.  In  fact,  there 
is  very  little  in  these  days  that  one  wishes  to 
hear.  What  with  railways  and  Roman  Catholics, 
the  cholera,  and  this  nephew  of  Buonaparte's  for 
an  ally — the  world  is  gone  stark  mad,  I  think  ! 
"  So  I  hope  you  will  have  the  good  sense, 
child  !  never  to  beheve  any  body  again  !  People, 
now-a-days,  care  for  nothing  but  their  own 
interest — be  sure  of  that !  And  this  reminds 
me  that  my  horses  are  dying  of  plethora,  and  if 
you  could  give  them  a  little  exercise,  you  might 
save  their  lives.  Say  when  the  carriage  shall 
be  sent  for  you.  My  best  respects  to  Lady 
Selina. 

"  I  am, 

"  Your  faithful  old  friend, 

"Janet  Bouverie." 
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Blanche  laughed  heartily  as  she  read  the 
letter.  "  How  kmd  she  is,  after  all !"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  Do  you  mean  to  accept  her  invita- 
tion?" 

"  No  !  we  are  going  to  Brighton  to-morrow, 
you  know.  And  any  way,  I  am  afraid  I  am 
hardly  in  a  fit  state  yet  to  endure  a  course  of 
the  Bouverie  lectures.  Poor  old  soul  though  ! 
— she  means  it  very  kindly,  and  I  am  sure  I  am 
very  grateful  to  her.  But  there  is  only  one 
person  in  the  world,  Blanche,  that  I  could  bear 
should  scold  me — and  that,  strange  to  say,  is 
your  step-mother." 

"  Because  Mamma  never  scolds — and  when 
obliged  to  censure,  she  seems  to  feel  as  much 
pain  as  she  gives.  She  has  the  singular  art 
of  putting  herself  in  another  person's  situation, 
and  avoiding  what  would  unnecessarily  wound 
his  or  her  feelings.  And  you  feel  her  sympathy 
so  valuable,  that  you  are  wilhng,  for  its  sake,  to 
endure  her  reproof." 

"  What  odd  ideas  you  have,  Blanche  !  I  am 
quite  alive  to  the  effect  of  Lady  Estcourte's 
manners — but  certainly  should  never  have 
puzzled  my  brain  to  find  out  the  cause.     How- 
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ever,  I  must  say  you  and  she  understood  each 
other  from  the  very  first, — and  I  blundered  most 
egregiously." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  the  want  of  undei^ standing 
others  that  makes  people  with  the  kindest  inten- 
tions, like  Lady  Bouverie,  hard  and  unsym- 
pathizing  ;  so  that  there  is  something  one  shrinks 
from  even  in  their  best  offices,"  said  "Blanche, 
musingly. 

"  Very  likely,  dear  !  I  only  know  if  I  were  to 
live  a  week  with  her,  ray  indignation  would  be 
kept  in  such  a  constant  ferment,  that  I  should 
forget  all  my  good  resolutions,  and  let  it 
explode.  With  your  penetration,  Blanche  !  you 
must  have  discovered  how  passionate  I  am." 

"  I  have  discovered  that  my  dear  Georgy 
always  makes  the  worst  of  herself,"  said  Blanche, 
kissing  her  cousin  affectionately.  "But  I  see 
visitors  coming,  and  I  cannot  stay  longer  from 
Papa.  So  farewell  for  the  present !  I  shall  come 
again  to  help  you.  Courage,  dear  Georgina  !" 
And  Miss  Estcourte  vanished. 

*'  I  think  Blanche  seems  to  love  me  twice 
as  well  because  I  am  poor,"  said  Miss  Bloom- 
field  to  herself.  "  What  an  odd  girl  she  is  • 
and  how  pleasant  it    is  to   be  liked  entirely  for 
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oneself !  She  is  altered,  though — so  much  older 
somehow — we  seem  to  have  changed  ages." 

She  was  interrupted  in  her  reflections  by  the 
entrance  of  the  ladies  of  the  Butler  family.  A 
little  softened  in  feeling  by  what  had  immediately 
gone  before,  Georgina  received  them  with  more 
than  her  usual  cordiality.  She  was  surprised  by 
the  way  in  which  her  advances  were  met. 

Mrs.  Butler's  manner  was  unchanged,  ex- 
cepting that  her  voice  had  a  slight  tone  of  con- 
dolence,— and  that  she  evidently  considered  Miss 
Bloomfield  very  young  indeed,  much  younger 
than  when  she  had  had  the  command  of  thou- 
sands. But  the  young  ladies,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  defer  to  the  heiress,  accosted 
Georgina  with  such  an  air  of  condescension  that 
she  nearly  laughed  outright. 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  you  in  such  spirits,"  said 
Miss  Butler. 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  !"  sighed  Mrs.  Butler,  "  as  I 
say  to  the  girls,  we  none  of  us  know  w^hat  we 
may  come  to.  I  am  sure  it  goes  to  my  heart 
to  see  you  sitting  here,  amongst  your  pretty 
things — " 

"  — Like  Marius  amidst  the  ruins  of  Car- 
thage !"  interposed  Miss  Butler. 
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"  Ah !  well,  Bella !  he  was  dead  and  gone 
before  my  time,  poor  man  !  so  I  cannot  speak 
to  the  likeness.  I  suppose  you  have  seen  him 
in  the  wax-work,  my  dear  !  But,  Miss  Bloom- 
field,  I  was  going  to  say  that  we  came  over  to 
see  what  could  be  done  for  you ;  for  I  thought 
you  might  want  putting  into  the  way  of  things 
a  little.     How  does  Lady  SeHna  bear  it  ?'^ 

"  Mamma  is  pretty  well,  thank  you  !"  returned 
Miss  Bloomfield,  rather  stiffly. 

"  She  has  sufficient,  I  hear,  for  her  own 
wants ;  and  that  will  be  something  off  your  hands 
my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Butler  complacently,  and  in 
a  congratulating  tone. 

Georgina  made  no  reply. 

*'  Have  you  heard  of  anything  yet  ?"  asked 
Miss  Louisa. 

"  Anything  !  what  sort  of  thing  ?"  rejoined 
Miss  Bloomfield. 

"  Oh  !  any  situation — a  place  to  go  to  hve  at, 
you  know." 

"  Yes  !  we  have  taken  a  house  at  Brighton." 

"  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  take  in  lodgers, 
my  dear !"  said  Mrs.  Butler. 

"  Or,  to  estabHsh  a  seminary,"  emphatically 
remarked  Miss  Isabella. 
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"  I  will  forward  you  a  prospectus  whenever 
circumstances  oblige  me  to  do  either,"  quietly 
replied  Georgina. 

Her  visitors  were  somewhat  disconcerted. 
The  cold,  dry,  manner  in  which  Miss  Bloom- 
field  repulsed  the  rude  familiarity  which  they 
were  forcing  upon  her,  was  perfectly  inexplica- 
ble to  them.  She  used  to  be  so  accessible, 
when  she  had  the  right  to  give  herself  airs ! 
And  now,  that  she  was  so  reduced  in  station, 
and  ought  to  be  quite  grateful  for  their  notice, 
she  was  to  take  upon  her  in  this  way,  forsooth  ! 
Really  it  was  no  use  being  amiable,  and  visiting 
one*s  unfortunate  friends,  if  one  was  to  have 
none  of  the  pleasure  of  looking  down  upon 
them : 

So  reasoned  or  felt  the  Miss  Butlers, — 
oblivious  of  the  change  in  their  own  manner. 
Their  mother,  who  had  gone  over  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  finding  Georgina  in  hysterics,  and, 
Lady  Selina  kept  alive  only  by  small  doses  of 
ammonia,  and  who  had  calculated  upon  setting 
everybody  and  everything  right  by  her  infallible 
management,  was  quite  as  much,  though  more 
good-naturedly,  disappointed.  There  appeared 
to  be  no  need  of  the  little  homoeopathic  pills 
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which  she  had  thrust  into  her  pocket  for  the 
emergency — and  her  co-operation  in  all  the  busy 
preparations  which  niust  ensue  before  leaving 
such  a  place  as  ^larwood,  was  not  even  hinted 
at.  Instead  of  asking  her  to  traverse  the  man- 
sion, and  make  arrangements  as  to  what  valu- 
ables should  remain,  and  what  be  taken  away, — 
conjuring  her  to  save  what  she  could  from  the 
wreck  ! — Miss  Bloomfield  sat  talking  quite  com- 
posedly, maintaining  to  the  last  the  attitude  of 
mistress  of  her  own  house. 

But  a  check  tells  only  in  proportion  to  the 
refinement  of  a  character.  Mrs.  Butler  set 
down  her  discomfiture  entirely  to  Georgina's 
ignorance  and  inexperience.  And  finding  her 
operations  limited  to  the  apartment  into  which 
she  had  been  introduced,  she  looked  round  in  a 
very  energetic  and  business  like  manner. 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  here  that  wants 
attending  to,  my  dear  !  Of  course,  I  should 
never  advise  you  to  leave  any  of  these  beautiful 
things  behind  you.  Augustus  always  said  that 
paper-knife  was  a  shay -do  over — he  is  out  skating 
this  morning,  is  Augustus — and  your  pretty 
work-table  too,  and  that  nice  little  cabinet  of 
coquetterie,  they  are  much  too  good  to  be  left- 
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for  the  public  sale,  which  I  suppose  there  will  be. 
And  1  was  going  to  say  to  you,  my  dear  ! — quite 
confidentially,  you  know, — that  if  it  would  be  an 
accommodation  to  you  (you  understand),  to 
part  with  any  of  these  things,  or  with  any  of 
your  beshootery.  Bell  and  Louy  will  take  them 
off  your  hands  quite  privately,  at  whatever  valua- 
tion you  like  to  put  upon  them." 

"Any  thing  which  you  are  never  likely  to 
want  again,  you  know !"  said  Miss  Louisa, 
pathetically. 

*'  The  sort  of  things  which  would  be  unsuit- 
able to  your  future  position,"  loftily  added  Miss 
Isabella. 

"  My  future  position  !" — and  the  tone  of  the 
beggared  heiress  startled  her  auditors.  Her 
cheek  was  scarlet,  her  eye  flashed  with  indigna- 
tion,— and  in  the  days  of  her  utmost  assumption 
and  importance,  the  Miss  Butlers  had  never  felt 
themselves  so  overawed. 

There  was  an  awkward  pause ;  and  Geor- 
gina  evidently  stifled  with  difficulty  some  bitter 
rejoinder. 

The  Earl  of  St.  Ormonde  was  announced  ! 

During  the  earlier  part  of  her  interview  with 
the  ladies  of  the  Butler  family.  Miss  Bloomfield 
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had  maintained  a  strict  command  over  her 
naturally  quick  temper,  and  had  met  the  imper- 
tinent interference  of  their  remarks  by  a  quiet 
dignity  which  almost  amounted  to  contempt ; 
but  the  struggle  had  been  severe.  In  all  her 
sanguine  speculations  and  visions  for  enduring, 
and  even  enjoying,  poverty,  it  had  never  entered 
into  her  fertile  imagination  to  suppose  that  a 
diminution  of  pecuniary  means  could  involve 
degradation  in  the  social  scale.  There  was, 
after  all,  much  of  the  child  in  Georgina's  charac- 
ter ;  and  she  had  lately  been,  in  fancy,  playing  at 
the  new  game  of  earning  her  livelihood.  But 
when  the  coarseness  and  ill-breeding  of  her 
visitors  placed  before  her  eyes  her  altered  posi- 
tion, her  anger  could  no  longer  be  restrained. 
For  the  first  few  moments,  an  indignant  taunt 
was  on  her  lips ; — but  she  had  lately  learned  self- 
command.  Then  came  the  withering  impres- 
sion that,  perhaps,  there  was  some  truth  in  the 
view  her  visitors  took  of  the  case.  And — just 
as  she  had  taken  this  con\dction  home, — she  saw 
before  her  the  man,  whoj  if  this  were  true,  was 
now  separated  from  her  by  all  the  convenances 
of  the  world !    Overcome  by  the  bitter  emotions 
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of  the  moment,  she  burst  into  tears  as  he  shook 
her  hand  and  addressed  her. 

He  turned  quickly  away,  and  after  paying  his 
compliments  to  the  other  ladies  in  his  usual 
easy  style,  he  stationed  himself  upon  the  hearth- 
rug, and  commenced  a  flourishing  dissertation 
upon  the  best  method  of  moving  large  forest 
trees.  As  Clarence  had  probably  never  until 
the  present  time  regarded  a  tree  in  any  other 
light  than  as  so  much  incipient  timber,  or  a 
cluster  of  them  otherwise  than  as  "  good  cover," 
it  is  likely  that  his  observations  on  this  subject 
were  more  theoretical  than  practical.  He 
decidedly  gave  the  preference,  he  said,  to 
Evelyn's  system :  and  related  some  instances  of 
its  success  which  were  perfectly  startling. 

The  young  ladies  were  at  once  absorbed  in 
the  subject.  Miss  Louisa  thought  it  would  be 
so  charming  to  have  a  beautiful  peach  tree,  all 
full  of  fruit,  just  set  down  wherever  you 
wanted  it !  And  her  sister  remarked,  that  it  was 
easy  to  see  Lord  St.  Ormonde  was  bent  on 
bringing  Birnam  Wood  to  Dunsinane !  Mrs. 
Butler  looked  on  with  condescending  in- 
dulgence. 
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"  You  have  some  fine  oaks  in  your  park  here, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,"  said  Clarence, 
addressing  Miss  Bloomfield  for  the  first  time. 

"  Alas  !  no  longer  hers  !"  sighed  Miss  Louisa. 

Lord  St.  Ormonde  stole  a  glance  at 
Georgina's  countenance.  She  had  quite  re- 
covered herself,  yet  a  slight  colour  crossed  it  at 
the  last  remark.  He  admired  the  dignity  and 
spirit  with  which  she  rephed. 

"  No  longer  mine,  certainly  I  But  that  makes 
no  difference.  They  are  splendid  trees, — and 
you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  them  to 
your  friends  when  you  visit  the  next  proprietor 
of  Marwood." 

"  Well,  well !  we  will  not  talk  of  such  things," 
interposed  Mrs.  Butler,  who,  since  Miss  Bloom- 
field's  indignant  demonstration,  had  become 
rather  alarmed  at  her.  "  We  must  not  talk  of 
such  things,  my  dear !"  and  she  laid  her  hand 
patronisingly  on  Georgina's.  *'  But,  my  Lord  !  if 
you  want  to  remove  large  trees,  the  only  way  is 
to  take  them  up  with  a  large  ball  of  earth,  and 
then  carry  them  to  where  you  want  to  set  them ; 
make  a  great  hole,  and  put  them  in.  You 
must  not  injure  a  single  fibre  of  the  roots,  and 
they  are  sure  to  live." 
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It  must  have  been  a  bold  tree,  indeed,  that 
had  presumed  to  die,  after  the  conclusive  tone 
of  Mrs.  Butler's  remark. 

*'  But,"  said  Lord  St.  Ormonde,  with  an  air  of 
the  most  profound  consideration,  "  will  you 
kindly  inform  me  how  the  tree  is  to  be  come 
at  without  injuring  a  fibre  of  the  roots  ?  It  is 
Sh)  lock's  pound  of  flesh,  as  it  appears  to 
me.     I  am  sure  you  can  solve  the  difficulty." 

"  Oh  !  easily,  my  Lord  !  As  to  Shylock,  he 
was  a  player  in  my  younger  days,  and — " 

"  Mamma  ! — our  immortal  bard  !"  exclaimed 
Miss  Butler. 

"Are  you  quite  sure  that  is  Shakespeare, 
Miss  Butler  ?"  enquired  Clarence,  with  perfect 
naivete. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  the 
young  lady,  very  decidedly. 

"  Oh !  well !  thank  you  for  settling  the 
point !  You  are  a  great  authority,  you 
know." 

Miss  Butler  began  to  suspect  that  the  author- 
ship of  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice'  was  a  disputed 
subject,  in  the  same  category  with  Ossian's 
poems,  the  novels  of  the  *  Great  Unknown,'  and 
the  like.     Fearful  of  having  committed  herself 
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to  a  huge  literary  blunder,  she  replied  in  a  tone 
somewhat  less  confident. 

"  At  least  you  find  it  in  every  edition  of  his 
works,  my  Lord !" 

"To  be  sure!  But  that  only  proves  that 
the  play  has  been  attributed  to  him.  In  this 
age  we  believe  nothing  without  demonstration. 
And,  in  fact,  there  is  hardly  an  action,  quality  or 
circumstance,  which  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  attribute  to  the  characters  of  times  gone  bye, 
that  does  not  turn  out  to  be  absolutely  false. 
So  why  should  not  this  be  so  too  ?" 

Miss  Butler  looked  painfully  puzzled  :  and  it 
was  a  great  relief  to  her  when  her  sister  inter- 
posed. 

"  I  have  never  read  any  of  Shakespeare.  Is 
it  a  nice  entertaining  book  ?"  addressing  Lord 
St.  Ormonde. 

"  Very.  Read  the  next  number. — That  was 
a  very  pretty  idea  of  yours  about  the  peach  tree, 
though  !" 

As  he  spoke,  Clarence  removed  a  large  pile  of 
music  from  a  chair,  in  order  to  seat  himself  next 
the  fair  Louisa.  Mrs.  Butler,  seeing  that  her 
daughters  had  taken  possession  of  him,  com- 
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menced  a  series   of  motherly  and  confidential 
communications  to  Georgina. 

"  How  lamentable  all  this  is  !"  sighed  Miss 
Louisa  in  an  under  tone,  when  Lord  St. 
Ormonde  had  succeeded  in  making  a  place  for 
himself,  amongst  the  debris  which  lay  scattered 
upon  every  article  of  furniture  in  the  room. 
"  It  quite  goes  to  my  heart  to  see  it." 

"  Very  good  Eau  de  Cologne,  this !"  he  said, 
as  he  handed  forward  to  her  a  bottle,  with 
which  he  had  been  saturating  his  own  hand- 
kerchief. "But  I  beg  your  pardon — you  said 
something  ?" 

"I  was  saying  that  it  almost  broke  my 
heart—" 

"  Louy  1 — was  it  '  Vancouver's  cement'  or  the 
*  Infallible  paste'  that  we  mended  that  China 
Mandarin  with  the  other  day  ?"  interposed  Mrs. 
Butler  from  the  opposite  side. 

"  I  really  forget.  Mamma.  But  I  was  saying, 
my  Lord  !  that  absolutely  this  scene  is  too  much 
for  my  feelings." 

Lord  St.  Ormonde  raised  his  head,  and  looked 
suddenly  at  the  young  lady, — as  if  apprehensive 
of  serious  results. 
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"  I  dare  say  that  to  your  Lordship,  who  has  so 
slight  an  acquaintance  with  Miss  Bloomfield,  her 
change  of  condition  may  appear  in  quite  a 
different  Hght  from  what  it  does  to  us,"  con- 
tinued Louisa. 

"  Possibly  so."  . 

"  But  it  is  so  kind  and  condescending  of  you 
to  pay  her  this  visit." 

"  You  talk  in  enigmas.  On  my  life  I  do  not 
understand  you  !" 

"Are  you  not  aware,  then,  my  Lord  !*  that 
motives  of  benevolence  only  can  induce  any 
one  to  come  here  now ;  as  Miss  Bloomfield's 
prospects  are  entirely  ruined  ?" 

"  No,  I  am  not." 

"  Perhaps,  with  your  large  connection,  your 
Lordship  may  be  able  to  find  some  situation  for 
her !" 

"  Perhaps  I  may.  My  only  fear  is,  that 
she  will  not  accept  it." 

"  Oh  !  of  course,  she  will  be  thankful.  What 
a  fortunate  thing  it  is  that  she  did  not  marry 
Major  Aubrey  ! — or  any  one  else  !  He  would 
have  been  so  terribly  disappointed." 

"  A  very  fortunate  thing,  I  think.      By  the 
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bye,  Aubrey  is  a  friend  of  yours,  I  believe.  Did 
I  not  see  you  riding  with  him  constantly  last 
season  ?" 

Miss  Louisa  simpered,  and  looked  down,  with 
a  blush  that  augured  well  for  Aubrey's  chances 
in  case  he  should  feel  inclined  to  renew  his 
former  devoirs  with  more  earnest  views.  The 
truth  was,  that  the  young  gentleman  with  a 
"  declared  passion  for  hunting,"  had  departed 
without  declaring  any  other  passion  ;  and  Miss 
Louisa  was  therefore  what  she  called  "  heart -free," 
and  not  displeased,  on  the  whole,  to  hear  of 
Aubrey.  The  defects  in  his  character  had  been 
precisely  such  as  had  rather  dazzled  her  eyes  than 
otherwise ;  and  his  preference  for  Georgina, 
whilst  still  carrying  on  a  flirtation  with  herself, 
she  readily  ascribed  to  the  attractions  of  Miss 
Bloomfield's  fortune.  It  would  be  such  a 
triumph,  too,  now  the  case  was  reversed,  to 
have  him  at  her  feet ! 

But,  of  course,  it  would  have  been  absurd  to 
expect  that  she  should  betray  any  interest  in  a 
mere  Major  of  Lancers,  whilst  sitting  tete-a-tete, 
in  confidential  conversation,  with  a  Peer  of  the 
realm  !  So  she  met  Lord  St.  Ormonde's 
remark  by  assuring  him,  with  a  little  confusion. 
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that  Major  Aubrey  had  occasionally  attended 
her  in  riding  '*  strictly  as  a  friend." 

"  You  know  that  he  has  been  rather  roughly 
handled  lately  ?" 

Miss  Louisa  looked  pensive  as  she  replied  in 
the  affirmative. 

"  Well !  I  shall  have  occasion  to  write  to 
him  in  a  day  or  two,  and  I  will  tell  him  how 
much  you  are  concerned  for  him !" 

Lord  St.  Ormonde  did  not  say  that  the  occa- 
sion of  his  writing  was  the  subject  of  a  loan 
which,  at  Doctor  Stanley's  suggestion,  had  been 
raised  amongst  Aubrey's  friends  and  associates,  to 
enable  the  wounded  officer  to  return  to  England, 
At  the  head  of  the  list,  with  a  noble  sum  at- 
tached, stood  Clarence's  name. 

"  Oh,  no  !  no  !  my  Lord  ! — not  for  worlds  !" 
exclaimed  Louisa.     "  Tell  him  I  hate  him  !" 

At  this  moment,  Mrs.  Butler  gave  the  signal 
to  depart,  having  prolonged  her  visit  to  the 
utmost  limit  which  propriety  allowed,  in  order 
to  outstay  Lord  St.  Ormonde,  whom  she  ad- 
dressed as  she  rose : 

"  Well,  my  Lord  !  I  hope  you  will  come  over 
to  see  us  soon.  You  are  quite  a  stranger,  I 
declare  !    Neighbours  should  be  neighbourly,  you 
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know,  Artey  was  saying  to  his  father  the  other 
morning,  *  Governor',  he  said, '  I  shall  go  and  un- 
earth St.  Ormonde  some  of  these  days.' — So 
who  knows  but  you  may  have  a  visit  from  my 
son  Arthur,  before  long  !  Give  him  a  cigar,  my 
Lord  1 — and  a  little  run  with  the  harriers, — and 
he  will  be  quite  satisfied." 

And  full  of  complacency  that  she  had  set 
Lord  St.  Ormonde's  mind  so  completely  at  ease 
respecting  the  entertainment  of  her  son,  Mrs. 
Butler  turned  away. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Miss  Bloomfield,  good-bye ! 
You  will  be  sure  to  let  us  know  if  there  is  any- 
thing we  can  do  for  you.  I  always  make  it  my 
rule  to  do  as  1  would  be  done  bye — the  golden 
rule,  my  dear !  And  you  would  be  quite  sur- 
prised if  you  were  to  see  the  lists  of  people  who 
w^ant  me  to  take  them  by  the  hand,  in  one  way 
or  another.  But  never  mind  1  I  will  keep  a 
little  corner  for  you.  Keep  up  your  spirits ; — 
and  be  sure  you  WTap  up  warm  for  your  journey 
to-morrow." 

And  she  resigned  the  hand  which  she  had 
held  during  this  little  oration, — and  nodded  and 
smiled  herself  out  of  the  room. 

As  Georgina  smiled  too,  and  spoke  cheerfully, 
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there  was  something  almost  ludicrous  in  the 
bathos  of  Miss  Butler's  tragic  "  farewell,"  and  in 
the  tender  emotion  which  Miss  Louisa  concealed, 
(it  is  to  be  supposed)  behind  her  pocket-hand- 
kerchief. But  since  Lord  St.  Ormonde  would 
persist  in  not  attending  them  to  the  carriage, 
they  were  obliged  to  retreat  in  a  state  of  con- 
siderable mystification,  as  regarded  the  bearing 
both  of  Miss  Bloomfield  and  her  visitor. 

Clarence  laughed  gaily  as  they  closed  the 
door.  "  I  hope,  Miss  Bloomfield  !  you  are  pre- 
pared to  treat  me  with  a  little  more  respect  than 
usual ;  for  I  have  been  receiving  such  titular 
honours  for  this  last  half-hour,  that  it  will  go 
hard  with  me  to  have  my  dignity  taken  down 
quite  suddenly.    Pray  do  not  forget  the  lesson !" 

The  w^ords  were  hghtly  spoken,  without 
thought  or  motive,  excepting  to  avoid  the  awk- 
wardness of  silence.  But,  in  the  mood  in  which 
the  remarks  of  her  visitors  had  left  Georgina, 
they  touched  a  sore  point, — and  the  hasty  colour 
mounted  to  her  brow.  With  something  of  her 
natural  impetuosity,  she  answered  him. — 

"  I  am  not  likely,  Lord  St.  Ormonde,  to  forget 
the  change  either  in  your  position  or  my  own  !" 

He  looked  surprised,  but  made  no  answer — 
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and  walked  towards  the  window.  After  standing 
for  a  considerable  time  looking  out,  he  again 
broke  the  silence. 

"  By  the  bye,  is  this  story  all  true  that  I  hear, 
about  your  having  been  swindled  out  of  your 
fortune  ?" 

"  Quite  true." 

'^  I  am  very  glad  of  it !" 

Poor  Georgina  !  after  all  that  had  gone  before, 
this  was  too  much  !  For  an  instant  her  spirit 
prompted  a  resentful  reply  ;  but  something  rose 
in  her  throat,  and  choked  the  retort.  Her  head 
bent  lower  over  a  piece  of  work  which  she  had 
taken  up. 

"  You  are  quite  sure,"  coolly  resumed  Lord 
St.  Ormonde,  "  that  you  have  not  a  farthing  in 
the  world  ?" 

"Not  so  much  as  will  pay  my  journey 
to-morrow  1" 

"  That's  aU  right." 

This  1  and  from  him  ! — She  rose  from  her 
chair,  and  as  she  did  so,  drew  her  handkerchief 
from  the  pocket  of  her  dress.  Something  in  the 
tone  of  her  voice  had  induced  Lord  St.  Ormonde 
to  turn  round  and  look  at  her.  He  saw  that  a 
letter  which  she  had  unconsciously  drawn  out 
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with  the  handkerchief  had  fallen  to  the  ground. 
He  sprang  across  the  room  to  restore  it  to  her. 

At  a  glance,  he  recognized  his  own  writing — 
the  letter  he  had  addressed  to  her  from  the 
Court ! 

He  was  turning  aside  to  throw  it  upon  the 
fire  ;  but,  with  a  sudden  impetus,  she  darted 
forward  and  seized  it  from  his  hand. 

"  No  ! — no  I — if  you  please  ! — " 

"  Miss  Bloomfield  !" 

He  stood  back,  astonished.  As  she  met  his 
searching  look,  her  cheeks  burned  with  the 
sense  of  self-betrayal,  and  the  rebellious  tears 
would  issue  forth. 

"  Psha  !  Nonsense  1  What  can  you  care 
for  such  a  disgraceful  scrawl  ?"  and  with  a 
rather  awkward  attempt  at  a  laugh,  Clarence 
retreated  again  to  his  invaluable  window. 

Georgina  had  risen,  deeply  hurt,  with  the 
intention  of  leaving  the  room.  But  after  the 
incident  of  the  letter,  she  remained  standing  by 
the  fire-place,  as  if  spell-bound,  unwilling  to 
depart  without  explaining  away  her  conduct  in 
a  manner  she  believed  due  to  herself.  A  long 
pause  ensued, — and  when  Lord  St.  Ormonde 
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spoke  again,  it  seemed  that  she  need  not  have 
taxed  her  invention  for  some  spirited  mode  of 
convincing  him  that  he  was  mistaken  in  fancy- 
ing for  a  moment  she  did  "  care  for  that  dis- 
graceful scrawl," — for  his  mind,  if  not  hers,  had 
wandered  off  to  quite  indifferent  subjects. 

"  You  know  Vivian,  I  think  ?" 

"  Yes."     It  was  abstractedly  spoken. 

"  I  invaded  his  fastness  the  other  day — the 
turret  at  the  Abbey  where  he  left  some  of  his 
effects.  Fancy  my  finding  his  ponderous  ebony 
cabinet  to  be  no  cabinet  at  all ;  but  a  masqued 
altar,  furnished  with  pix  and  censor,  cruets  and 
chrismatory,  and  all  the  rest  of  it !  Many  a 
mass  has  been  said  in  that  turret  chamber  !" 
He  spoke  very  fast. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  coldly  answered  Georgina. 

"  Miss  Bloomfield  !  that  man's  bigotry  would 
have  ruined  both  you  and  me  1" 

Georgina  made  no  reply. 

"  And  you  came  generously  forward  to  help 
me  in  my  hour  of  trial,  and  here  I  stand  bully- 
ing you  in  yours ! — Pardon  me !  it  is  no  use 
denying  it.  You  would  have  told  me  so  your- 
self, once.  How  is  it  we  do  not  quarrel  as  we 
used  to  do  ?" 
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«  Really  !  Lord  St.  Ormonde—" 

"I  am  beginning  to  be  afraid  you  do  not 
think  me  worth  the  trouble  of  reforming.  No- 
body does.  By  the  way,  you  do  not  know  the 
worst  of  me  yet.  You  never  heard  what  a 
fool  I  made  of  myself  about  Miss  Mainwaring  ?" 

"  Yes  !  1  know — "  and  the  low,  half-sup- 
pressed words  were  accompanied  by  a  little, 
quick  sigh. 

He  turned  suddenly  round  upon  her.     *'  You 

do— r 

"  I  heard  all — I  was  sitting  close  by,  and  I 
could  not  help  it." 

"  The  — "  Clarence  began,  but  he  stopped 
himself.  "And  what  did  you  think  of  it, 
Miss  Bloomfield  ?" 

"  It  matters  little  what  I  thought,"  retorted 
Georgina,  with  some  bitterness. 

"  Pardon  me  !  it  matters  a  great  deal.  For 
my  own  part,  I  think  Miss  ISIainwaring  acted 
very  sensibly,  and  that  I  ftdly  deserved  what  I 
received.  But,  in  spite  of  the  kind  words  she 
added, — I  suppose  when  a  man  makes  such  a 
fool  of  himself,  he  forfeits  all  hope  of  being  tole- 
rated by  another  woman —  ?" 
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Georgina  did  not  reply.  She  turned  away 
her  face  from  the  fixed  glance  which  was  hent 
upon  her.  And  neck,  cheeks  and  brow  flushed 
crimson. 

There  was  another  long  silence. 

"  Miss  Bloomfield  !  you  think  me  a  very  im- 
pertinent fellow — do  you  not  ?" 

Georgina  was  obliged  to  raise  her  head  from 
the  hand  on  which  it  rested, — but  a  little  half 
stifled  sob  prevented  her  from  speaking,  and 
two  bright  drops  stood  on  her  cheeks. 

"You  will  think  me  still  more  so  after 
the  question  which  I  am  going  to  ask. — 
Miss  Bloomfield,"  and  he  advanced  and  stood 
close  to  her, — "  Georgina !  will  you  forget 
the  precipitancy  of  an  hour,  and  be  to  me 
what  you  heard  Miss  Mainwaring  refuse  to 
be?" 

A  bright  gleam  flashed  across  Georgina's 
tell-tale  countenance.  Eyes,  lips,  and  cheeks 
were  radiant.  It  seemed  as  if  the  happiness  of 
a  life-time  were  concentrated  in  that  moment. 
And  Lord  St.  Ormonde  read  her  heart,  if  he 
had  not  done  so  before. 

"Why  did  you  say  you  were  glad    I  was 
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poor  ?"  she  asked,  with  a  very  ill-sustained  at- 
tempt at  a  grave  and  steady  voice. 

"  Because  nothing  but  your  fortune  has  sepa- 
rated us  until  now  !'* 

7^  ^  ^  Tp" 

"  By  the  bye,  Georgina !"  said  Lord  St.  Or- 
monde, turning  again  as  he  was  leaving  the 
room  some  hours  afterwards, — "  by  the  bye,  I 
forgot  to  say — no  French  maids,  you  know  !" 

And  Miss  Bloomfield's  gay,  happy  laugh  rang 
once  more  through  the  hall  at  Marwood. 

When  Blanche  arrived,  according  to  her 
promise,  to  assist  in  the  preparations  for  depar- 
ture, she  was  surprised  at  her  cousin's  salutation. 

"  Oh !  Blanche,  dear !  never  mind  these 
things  ! — I  am  not  leaving  to-morrow.  I  am 
going,  for  the  future,  to  do  exactly  as  I  am 
told  ;  and  I  have  been  ordered  to  stay  here.  Do 
come  and  sit  down  here,  Blanche !  And  first,  I 
must  tell  you  that  Hfe  is  not,  after  all,  such  a 
dull  affair  as  I  thought  it  this  morning." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  very  satisfactory  assurance  which  Miss 
Main  waring  had  received  from  the  British 
Minister  at  Florence  respecting  her  brother's 
release,  was  destined  to  remain  some  time  un- 
realized. It  is  probable  that  the  desperate  con- 
dition of  Muzzarelli  combined  with  other  causes 
in  producing  an  exasperation  on  the  part  of  the 
Archducal  government,  which  exhibited  itself  in 
more  than  even  the  usual  amount  of  diplomatic 
tracasserie.  It  was  not  until  Ernest  Main- 
waring's  detention  had  lasted  more  than  a  fort- 
night, that  a  very  serious  intimation  on  the  part 
of  the  Minister  of  the  probable  apparition  of  a 
British  squadron  before  Leghorn,  eifected 
what  reason   and  remonstrance  had   failed   to 
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accomplish  ; — and  the  Mainwarings  were  suffered 
to  quit  Florence.  Recent  events  had,  however, 
materially  changed  the  destination  with  which 
they  started  :  and,  instead  of  proceeding  to  Rome, 
Ernest  was  anxious  to  reach  England  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible. 

They  made  a  rapid  journey  to  Paris,  where 
Main  waring  proposed  to  give  his  sister  a  few 
days'  rest.  But  Helen  knew  the  sacrifice  he 
was  imposing  on  himself  by  the  delay ;  she  had 
detected  the  restlessness  which  was  never,  how- 
ever, allowed  for  a  moment  to  overcome  his 
care  and  consideration  for  her ;  and  on  the  morn- 
ing after  their  arrival  at  ]\Ieurice's  she  earnestlv 
begged  her  brother  to  miake  arrangements  for 
proceeding  on  the  following  day  to  England. 

"  But,  Helen,  is  it  possible  that  you  need  no 
rest  r 

"  I  am  well,  and  strong  :  and  we  shall  rest 
enough  at  Alringham." 

"  You  are  thinking  for  me.  Tell  me,  Helen  ! 
do  you  ever  by  any  chance  think  for  yourself?" 

Helen  laughed. 

"  I  really  could  sometime  wish  you  were  a 
little  more  selfish,  Helen  I  am  actually  afraid 
to  trust  vou." 
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"  I  am  making  no  sacrifice  at  the  present 
moment,  Ernest !" 

"  So  you  always  say,  because  you  make  to 
yourself  no  personal  objects  to  sacrifice.  And 
yet  you  are  no  stoic,  Helen !" 

She  coloured  slightly  under  her  brother's 
look,  then  said  simply.  "  It  always  seems  to 
me,  Ernest  dear !  that  there  can  be  but  one 
course  of  action  which  is  right,  and  you  know, 
of  course,  that  must  be  adopted." 

He  stood  for  a  few  moments,  regarding  his 
sister  in  silence,  then  turned  away  with  a  smile. 

"  Well,  I  will  get  the  passport  vises.** 

She  took  up  a  book,  believing  that  she  had 
made  a  very  common-place  speech,  and  that 
her  brother,  with  his  fund  of  imagination,  had 
been  amused  at  her  matter-of-factness.  Yet 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  as  he  looked 
at  her  dwelt  upon  her  mind ;  and  when,  after  a 
prolonged  absence,  he  returned,  she  was  struck 
by  the  change  in  his  air  and  manner.  He  seated 
himself  opposite  to  her. 

"  I  have  executed  your  commission,  Miss 
Mainwaring,  and  whom  do  you  think  I  en- 
countered at  the  Bureau  ?" 

There  was  a  kind  of  suppressed  mischief  in 
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the  bright  glance  of  Ernest's  eyes,  as  he  fixed 
them  on  his  sister,  which  took  her  by  surprise, 
and  brought  the  rare  colour  to  her  cheeks. 

"  Nay,  Helen !  do  not  blush.  You  know 
you  are  suprenaely  indifferent  to  all  the  world. 
And  after  all,  there  is  nothing  to  embarrass  you 
in  the  name  of  Sir  Perceval  Grant." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Ernest  ?  I  am  not 
embarrassed.     Have  you  seen  Sir  Perceval  ?" 

"  I  have  seen  Sir  Perceval.  I  am  glad  that 
there  is  no  name  which  has  the  power  to  em- 
barrass you.  And  I  mean  that  sometimes  when 
we  have  decided  that  '  one  course  of  action  is 
right,  and  must  be  adopted,'  we  find  reason 
to  change  our  minds." 

"  You  are  talking  in  enigmas." 

"  There  is  a  ball  at  the  Embassy  to-night, 
Helen  !  And  Sir  Perceval  is  coming  here  very 
shortly  to  persuade  you  to  go  to  it." 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  him  that  we  could 
not  Ernest  ?" 

"  The  impossibility  did  not  present  itself  so 
strongly  to  me  as  it  appears  to  do  to  you." 

Helen  looked  up  surprised.  ''  You  do  not 
wish  to  go  ?" 

VOL.    III.  ^ 
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"  It  will  be  ungracious  to  refuse,  I  think,  after 
the  trouble  which  Sir  Perceval  will  have  taken 
in  procuring  the  necessary  invitations," 

"  But  we  leave  so  early  to-morrow  morning  !" 

Something  in  the  Tuileries  Gardens  appeared 
to  have  caught  Mainwaring's  attention,  and  he 
made  no  answer. 

"  And  I  have  no  dress  T 

"  But  you  will  have,  in  a  few  hours,  Helen. 
I  paid  your  bill  at  Crinoline's,  and  ordered  all 
the  dresses  in  Paris  to  be  brought  for  your  in- 
spection, immediately." 

Miss  Mainwaring  smiled  for  an  instant  at  her 
brother's  idea  of  the  portability  of  "  all  the 
dresses  in  Paris."  But  her  countenance  ex- 
pressed extreme  surprise. 

"  Then  you  really  are  resolved  upon  attending 
this  ball,  Ernest !" 

"  I  really  am  resolved,  Helen  !  You  see 
what  it  is  to  have  spoiled  me  so  throughout  our 
journey.  I  end  by  being  quite  unreasonable. 
However,  we  can  go  away  early.  I  promise 
that  if  you  will  yield  to  my  wish  that  you  should 
appear  at  the  Embassy,  I  will  yield  to  your  first 
intimation  of  a.  wish  to  leave  it.  Nothing  can 
be  more  fair,  /  think." 
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"  And  for  a  chaperone  ? — " 

"  Lady  Armadale  will  be  in  the  room — " 

"  And  you—" 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  congratulate  her  on  her 
engagement  with  Sir  Perceval  Grant." 

*'  Do  you  mean  that  that  is  true  ?"  exclaimed 
Helen. 

"  Quite  so.  Sir  Perceval  himself  asked  me  to 
felicitate  him  this  morning." 

Helen  mused  a  few  moments,  as  if  to  realize 
the  idea. 

"  Did  he  mention  his  son's  death,  Ernest  ?" 

"  Only  as  a  reason  for  his  not  appearing  in 
public  at  present.  But  his  very  reserve  upon  the 
subject  showed  me  that  the  wound  is  still  sore." 

"  Poor  Sir  Perceval  1" 

"  He  told  me  this  morning  that  he  was  the 
most  fortunate  of  men,  Helen  !" 

It  must  be  stated  here  that  Sir  Perceval's  share 
in  the  denouement  of  the  great  St.  Ormonde 
case  had  excited  considerable  sensation  in  the 
circle  in  which  he  moved.  It  had  been  un- 
questionably the  topic  of  the  day.  His  portrait 
had  appeared  in  various  periodicals  :  and  flatter- 
ing notices  of  his  career  had  met  the  public  eye 

X  2 
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through  the  same  channels  for  several  weeks 
in  succession.  He  was  compared  to  Brutus, 
and  to  Manlius — an  eminent  religious  contro- 
versialist cited  him  as  a  high  authority — hot 
pressed  sheets  of  sentimental  poetry,  printed 
strictly  for  private  circulation,  and  calling  upon 
their  readers  in  heart-rending  terms  for  pity  and 
admiration  of  his  woes  and  heroism,  encum- 
bered every  drawing-room  table — no  one  pre- 
tending to  a  shadow  of  ton  spoke  of  him  otherwise 
than  as  *  that  poor  dear  Sir  Perceval  Grant  V 
Some  genuine,  silent,  sympathy  was,  doubtless, 
also  elicited.  And,  in  short,  Sir  Perceval  was, 
during  the  unheard-of  period  of  a  whole  month, 
decidedly  and  absolutely  the  fashion  ! 

The  world  had  stood  by  her  favourite. 
Perhaps  his  wound  lay  beyond  the  reach  of  her 
healing  powers — perhaps  it  did  not.  But  there 
was  another  of  her  votaries,  on  whom  her 
syren  voice  acted  like  a  spell.  To  be  the  bride 
of  the  man  w^ho  was  occupying  all  eyes  and  all 
ears  1 — To  step  down  gracefully  from  her 
pedestal  and  receive  the  long  proffered  homage 
of  him  to  whom  the  world  was  offering  it  ! 
— What  could  Lady  Armadale  require  more  ? 
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The  month  of  probation  which  the  Countess 
had  prescribed  to  Sir  Perceval  had  long  since 
expired,  and  made  no  sign.  But  it  occurred  to 
her  at  this  crisis,  that  even  the  beautiful  Coun- 
tess of  Armadale  might  trifle  too  long.  And 
she  wrote  a  few  exquisitely  pathetic  lines 
in  which  she  dwelt  much  upon  the  shock 
her  own  feelings  had  sustained  through  the 
conduct  of  '  her  poor  dear  Sir  Perceval's 
dreadful  son/ — declared  that  her  nerves  were 
shattered — and  begged  that  she  might  see 
Sir  Perceval  without  delay.  Sir  Perceval 
smiled,  sighed,  paid  her  the  proposed  visit, 
and  returned  from  it — he  told  the  world — - 
the  happiest  of  men. 

As  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  in  London 
at  that  season,  Paris  was  declared  by  the  fair 
fiancee  to  be  quite  necessary  to  the  restoration 
of  '  poor  dear  Sir  Perceval's  spirits' — and  thither 
they  accordingly  betook  themselves,  to  spend 
the  short  interval  before  their  marriage  which 
Sir  Perceval's  mourning  necessitated. 

Whether  the  all-engrossing  business  of  the 
trousseau — the  brilhant  succes  of  his  lady-love 
in   the  receptions  of  that  brilliant  capital — or 
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the  distinguished  notice  which  he  himself  re- 
ceived as  the  latest  nouveaute  in  society — suf- 
ficed to  drive  away  the  cloud  which  hung  over  Sir 
Perceval's  memory,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The 
world  had  bestowed  upon  him  all  that  he  had 
sought  at  her  hands.  Yet  when  he  appeared 
in  Helen  Mainwaring's  drawing-room  she 
thought  him  altered. 

He  received  her  congratulations  with  a  fixed 
smile,  and  repUed  in  terms  expressive  of  his 
pride  and  happiness.  Though  the  grey  eyes 
might  look  a  trifle  more  dim,  and  there  were 
deeper  hollows  under  the  pale  brow.  Sir  Perce- 
val's manner  was  unchanged.  He  presented 
Miss  Mainwaring  with  the  cards  for  the 
Embassy  ball. 

"  Lady  C —  is  too  happy,"  he  said,  "  to 
dispense  with  the  ordinary  forms  of  introduction 
in  the  present  case,  as  she  knows  Miss  Main- 
waring  by  character,  and  is  well  aware  what 
additional  lustre  such  attractions  will  confer  on 
her  saloons." 

Helen  bo\¥ed  her  acknowledgments  with 
placid  composure,  and  remarked  that  she  had 
not  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Lady  C — . 
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"  Ah !  then  there  is  a  treat  in  store  for  her. 
She  really  makes  a  point  of  Miss  Mainwaring's 
attendance,  and  commissioned  me  to  urge  it 
in  every  possible  manner.  And,  by  the  way, 
of  course  Lady  Armadale  will  be  happy  to 
present  you." 

*' Thank  you  !"  said  Helen,  very  simply — and 
the  matter  was  considered  as  settled.  Ernest 
seemed  really  to  wish  that  she  should  appear,  and 
the  affair  was  too  trifling,  his  sister  thought,  to 
deserve  more  serious  deliberation. 

A  short  pause  ensued,  which  was  not  without 
awkwardness.  Desirous  as  the  Mainwarings 
were  to  express  some  sympathy  with  their 
visitor  on  the  subject  which  had  of  late  occupied 
so  much  of  the  public  attention,  they  yet  feared 
to  venture  upon  delicate  ground  by  alluding  to 
what  he  might  wish  forgotten.  With  perfect 
tact  Sir  Perceval  saw  their'  difficulty,  and  re- 
lieved them  from  it. 

"  You  have  not  found  time  as  yet  to  ask 
me  for  English  news.  Unhappily,  I  and  mine 
have  of  late  occupied  too  prominent  a  place  in 
it." 

"  We  know  that  you  had  a  terrible  duty  to 
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perform,  Sir  Perceval !  and  that  you  fulfilled  it 
nobly,"  said  Ernest. 

"  Thank  you  !  My  friends  do  me  the  honour 
to  say  so.  And  yet — "  and  the  father's  voice 
faltered.  Mainwaring  rose,  and  for  an  instant 
grasped  his  hand. 

The  emotion  was  momentary.  "  I  really  ask 
pardon,  Miss  Mainwaring  1'*  he  said,  with  his 
accustomed  blandness — "Ladies,  I  know,  have 
a  right  to  expect  that  unwelcome  topics  should 
be  banished  from  their  presence.  In  the  society 
of  my  charming^a7icee,  I  should  not  have  ven- 
tured to  allude  to  the  subject.  Her  nerves, 
poor  thing  !  are  so  delicately  sensitive,  that  a 
reference  to  any  thing  painful  immediately  over- 
whelms her.  She  is,  indeed,  a  person  of 
exquisite  sensibihty." 

Helen  wondered  w^hether  Sir  Perceval  was 
really  blinded  to  the  nature  of  that  sensibility  in 
the  woman  w^ho  was  about  to  become  his  wife, 
which  drove  him  to  seek  the  sympathy  of 
others.  But  she  took  no  notice  of  the  latter 
part  of  his  speech :  and  proceeded  only,  in  her 
own  direct  manner,  to  evince  her  interest  by 
continuing  the  conversation  which  he  had 
introduced. 
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"  Excuse  me,  Sir  Perceval,  if  I  ask  an  ill- 
timed  question  !  but  I  was  wishing  very  much 
to  enquire  for  Mrs.  Grant." 

"  Nothing  Miss  Mainwaring  would  ask  could 
be  ill-timed.  When  last  we  met,  Mrs.  Grant 
was,  I  recollect,  my  inmate.  You  will  not  be 
surprised  that  after  subsequent  discoveries  as  to 
her  career,  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  with- 
draw^ my  personal  protection  from  her.  For  the 
sake  of  her — unhappy — husband,  however,  I 
undertook  to  maintain  a  residence  for  her, 
wherever  she  might  select  one.  Lady  Armadale 
also  kindly  evinced  some  interest  in  her — they 
were  formerly  in  some  degree  associated, 
through  the  Countess's  amiability.  But  Mrs. 
Grant  appeared  indeed  an  object  of  pity  when 
last  I  saw  her ;  a  kind  of  phrenzy,  which  arose, 
I  believe,  partly  from  grief,  and  partly  from  in- 
dignation at  the  party  by  whom  she  had  been  de- 
luded, having  taken  possession  of  her  mind. 
By  a  letter  of  this  morning,  I  learn  with  surprise 
and  regret  that  she  has  been  persuaded  to  join  a 
directly  opposite  class  of  fanatics,  and  is  now  on 
her  way  to  America." 

**  But  you  will  try  to  save  her  1"  interposed 
Helen. 
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"  I  will.  But  I  fear  that  reasoning  will  not 
avail.  All  ladies  have  not  your  superior  discern- 
ment, my  dear  Miss  Mainwaring  !" 

"  It  has,  indeed,  been  difficult  to  assign 
motives  for  Mrs.  Grant's  conduct  throughout," 
observed  Helen. 

"  Ah  !  yes  !  it  has  certainly  been  so.  But  I 
understand  the  Priests  held  out  to  her  some 
deceptive  promises.  And  I  found  in  my  last 
interview,  that  a  strange  suspicion  had  taken 
possession  of  her  mind,  that  my — unfortunate — 
son, — loved  Blanche  Estcourte  !" 

Ernest  suddenly  raised  his  head  towards  the 
speaker.  His  sister's  surprise  kept  her  silent 
for  some  minutes. 

"  It  must  have  been  a  delusion/'  she  said  at 
length.  "  Miss  Estcourte  almost  shuddered  as 
she  described  to  me  the  stern  severity  of  his 
manner  towards  her  when  they  met  for  the  last 
time." 

"  Excuse  me,  my  dear  young  lady  ! — jealousy 
is  more  quick-sighted  than  indifference.  If, 
indeed,  he  suppressed  that  thrice  hopeless 
passion,  it  was  but  another  sacrifice  added  to 
his  holocaust.  The  truth  can  never  now  be 
known." 
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There  was  a  pause  of  some  minutes.  Each 
one  seemed  occupied  with  his  own  reflections. 
The  silence  was  broken  by  the  announcement 
that  "  all  the  dresses  in  Paris"  had  arrived  for 
Miss  Mainwaring's  inspection.  And  Sir  Perce- 
val resumed  his  lightest  tone  as  he  complimented 
Helen  on  her  general  taste  in  selection,  and 
expressed  his  hope  that  the  charms  of  Paris 
might  induce  her  to  make  some  stay  in  it. 

"It  has  been  well  said,"  he  added,  as  he 
shook  hands  with  her,  "  that  this  place  was  '  le 
lieu  au  monde  ou  Von  pourrait  le  mieux  se 
passer  de  honheur,^  " 

The  words  were  spoken  gaily  by  the  man  of 
the  world  who  had  pronounced  himself  "  the 
happiest  of  men  !"  Was  it  possible  that  the 
little  short  sigh,  which  caught  upon  his  breath 
as  he  turned  away,  proved  that  their  lesson  had 
come  home  at  last ! 

The  sequel  of  Mrs.  Grant's  story  may  as 
well  be  told  here.  With  the  renunciation  of 
her  character  as  domestic  spy,  and  the  betrayal 
of  the  hopes  which  the  artful  policy  of  others, 
and  her  own  enduring  passion  for  her 
husband  had    led  her  to    cherish,  of  ultimate 
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reunion,  her  occupation  was  gone.  She  had 
courted  the  confidence  of  Lady  Armadale  for 
her  own  purposes, — and  that  lady  became  too 
late  sensible  that  in  confiding  to  Mrs.  Grant  her 
designs  upon  Ernest  Main  waring,  and  making 
her  the  accomplice  of  their  pursuit,  she  had 
committed  herself  to  a  dangerous  ally,  instead 
of,  as  she  supposed,  an  insignificant,  though 
useful  dependent.  Being  thus  somewhat  in  her 
power,  the  Countess  had,  as  Sir  Perceval  said, 
bestowed  many  marks  of  favour  upon  his  son's 
widow  before  leaving  England. 

But  a  character  like  Mrs.  Grant's  was  not 
made  for  quiet  respectability.  Her  morbid 
longing  for  excitement,  the  spirit  of  low  in- 
trigue, the  dark  broodings  of  selfish  passions, 
which  her  career  had  fostered,  required  but  a 
new  element.  And  it  must  be  owned  that 
Lady  Armadale  was  less  shocked  than  she 
ought  to  have  been,  on  hearing  that  Mrs. 
Grant  had  been  induced  by  some  converts  of 
the  Mormon  persuasion  to  accompany  them  to 
America.  Either,  however,  she  saw  enough  on 
the  passage  to  disgust  her,  and  dispel  all  illu- 
sions,— or  a  letter  which  met  her  at  Boston  from 
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Sir  Perceval,  in  which  he  threatened  the  iname- 
diate  withdrawal  of  her  annuity,  worked  a 
change  in  her  sentiments  ;  and,  with  some  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  she  separated  herself  from 
her  companions. 

Mrs.  Grant,  however,  remained  in  the  States ; 
and  ultimately  married  an  American  planter  in 
the  South.  She  was  conspicuous  for  her  rigo- 
rous severity  tow^ards  the  slaves  on  the  plan- 
tation, until  the  death  of  her  first  and  only 
child,  Archibald.  From  that  period  her  cha- 
racter underwent  an  entire  change,  except  in 
its  addiction  to  extremes.  \Yhen  last  Sir  Per- 
ceval received  tidings  of  her,  she  was  following 
the  career,  though  not  professing  the  creed,  of 
a  Sister  of  Charity. 


When  Helen  Mainwaring  appeared  in  the 
evening,  with  a  dress  so  fresh  and  light  that  it 
seemed  almost  incredible  that  fingers  should 
have  fabricated  it,  she  was  surprised  at  the 
eagerness  of  her  brother's  expression  of  pride 
and  satisfaction.  He  placed  her  arm  within 
his  and  led  her  to  the  carriage. 
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"  Why,  Helen  !  I  never  saw  you  look  better  ! 
— not  even  when  you  draped  yourself  so  ele- 
gantly in  the  cashmere — on  the  Channel  rock  1" 

'*  The  cashmere  which  had  bound  us  two 
together,"  said  Helen. 

"  Us  two  !"  The  words  touched  Ernest,  and 
he  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes.  It  was  one  of 
the  many  allusions  which  render  a  brother  and 
sister's  love  distinct  from  any  other.  What 
remembrances  of  bright  holidays  of  play — of 
little  partnerships  of  childish  treasure — of  tears 
kissed  away — of  little  griefs  "  made  up" — of 
later  trials  borne  together — go  to  fill  up  the 
meaning  of  those  simple  words,  "  us  two  !" 

Mainwaring  again  spoke. 

"  By  the  way,  Helen,  I  think  I  did  not 
mention  to  you  that  I  met  Lord  Algernon  this 
morning !" 

''  Lord  Algernon  Vere  !" 

"  Yes  !     He  enquired  most  politely  for  you." 

"  Where  did  you  see  him  ?" 

"  At  the  Embassy.  He  is  expecting  a 
diplomatic  appointment  at  Vienna." 

There  was  a  short  pause. 

"  Ernest !   I  think  if  you  have  no  very  great 
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objection  to  giving  it  up,  I  would  rather  not  go 
to  this  ball,  after  all." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  late  to  change  our 
minds,  Helen !  See !  we  are  already  an- 
nounced." 

There  was  no  time  for  dehberation — succes- 
sive carriages  were  waiting  to  set  down,  and 
Ernest  rapidly  handed  his  sister  from  hers,  and 
led  her  forward.  Owing  perhaps  to  the 
thouo-htful  mood  in  which  the  conversation  had 
left  her,  she  entered  the  reception-room  in  all 
the  stateliness  of  her  grave  and  lofty  beauty. 

It  was  already  crowded.  But  Lady  Arma- 
dale was  standing  near  the  door,  surrounded,  as 
usual,  by  a  group  of  admirers.  Amidst  the 
universal  question  on  Miss  Mainwaring's  en- 
trance, of  "  who  is  she  ?"  the  Countess  stepped 
forward  to  claim  Helen's  recognition,  and  to  per- 
form the  part  which  Sir  Perceval  had  undertaken 
to  promise,  on  behalf  of  his  affianced  lady. 

"  Ah  !  chere  Helene !  Everybody  is  raving 
about  you  !  How  charmed  I  am  to  see  you ! 
And  Mr.  Mainwaring  too,  actually  alive  and 
well !  I  am  so  glad  you  were  not  killed  in 
that   horrible  duel  in  Italy,  as  all  the  world  said 
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you  had  been  ! — something  about  steahng  a  nun 
from  a  Convent,  T  think  ?" 

"  I  am  glad  I  was  not,"  said  Ernest,  in  the 
same  tone ;  "  but  as  I  never  fought  a  duel,  for 
that  or  any  other  cause — " 

But  he  was  interrupted  by  the  advance  of 
the  Ambassador's  lady,  to  whom  the  Countess 
presented  Miss  Mainwaring  in  due  form. 

Lady  C stood  for  a  moment,  her  eye  rest- 
ing on  Miss  Mainwaring, — apparently  arrested 
by  the  exceeding  radiance  of  Helen's  beauty. 
When  the  brief  scrutiny  had  ended,  her  coun- 
tenance relaxed  into  smile ;  and  she  accosted 
her  with  her  native  grace  and  courtesy. 

"Miss  Mainwaring  will  forgive  me — but  I 
was  trying  to  recognize  in  her  a  description 
which  I  have  frequently  heard,  of  a  young  lady 
whose  courage  and  constancy  sustained  all 
hearts  on  board  a  sinking  vessel !" 

Helen's  look  of  unfeigned  surprise  brought  a 
smile  to  the  countenance  of  her  hostess.  She 
was  about  to  speak,  but  Lady  Armadale  antici- 
pated her. 

"  Now  for  pity  sake  !  belle  Helene  I  do  not 
disclaim  it !  for  all  Paris  knows  every  particular 
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of  the  affair.  And,  as  your  brother  absolutely 
refuses  to  be  a  heros  de  roman,  we  positively 
cannot  spare  you." 

For  a  few  nainutes,  Lady  C was  engaged 

in  the  reception  of  other  guests ;  and  then  she 
once  more  turned  towards  Helen  and  her  brother. 
"  Will  you  allow  me,  Miss  Mainwaririg,  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  you  to  some  very  dear 
friends  of  mine,  who  are  anxious  for  an  intro- 
duction to  you  ?" 

Helen  acquiesced  with  her  own  quiet  grace — 
and  the  Ambassadress  led  her  towards  one  of 
the  divans,  on  and  around  which  a  party  were 
grouped  together.  A  gentleman  was  standing 
with  his  back  to  the  company,  talking  to 
one  of  the  ladies — so  that  neither  his  coun- 
tenance nor  hers  was  visible.      It  was  towards 

this  pair  that  Lady  C conducted  her  young 

guest. 

"  I  have  pleasure  in  presenting  Miss  Main- 
waring  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Melrose !" 

The  gentleman  turned  on  the  instant ; — and 
Helen  recognised  in  him  and  his  companion  her 
friends  on  board  the  Antwerp  packet ! 

If   the    Duchess   had   looked    distinguished 
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when  travel- worn  and  anxious,  her  beauty — the 
magnificent  beauty  of  middle  age — shone  forth 
resplendent  as  she  sate,  attired  with  courtly 
richness,  amidst  her  own  proper  circle.  She 
started  from  her  seat,  and  seized  Helen's  hand 
between  her  own. 

On  hearing  the  names  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Melrose,  Miss  Mainwaring's  first 
impulse  had  been  to  recede  a  step,  and  to  draw 
up  her  figure  with  that  queenly  air,  which,  un- 
consciously to  herself,  so  well  became  her.  The 
next  moment,  she  felt  that  the  eyes  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  were  upon  her;  they  had  marked 
the  movement.  Her  pale  cheek  flushed  crimson  ; 
and,  as  the  Duchess  took  her  hand,  again 
became  white  as  her  dress. 

Lady  C turned  away. 

"  Dear  Miss  Main  waring  !  forgive  this  sur- 
prise !  Though  new  acquaintances,  may  I  not 
trust  we  are  old  friends  ?  The  debt  we  owe  to 
you  is  beyond  all  words  to  express.  Add  to 
it  by  forgetting  that  we  ever  had  the  misfortune 
not  to  know  you  ! — and  prove  to  us  that  Helen 
Mainwaring  can  forgive  an  unwitting  injury  as 
nobly  as  she  can  do  all  else  !" 
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Helen's  dark  eyes  tilled  :  and  her  lips  were 
quivering  with  emotion  as  the  Duchess  kissed 
her  cheek. 

The  Duke  was  watching  her.  He  stood 
there  in  the  gay,  bright  circle,  the  same  un- 
bending, resolute  man — with  his  high  bearing 
and  aristocratic  features — the  same  inflexible  man 
externally,  who  had  refused  to  believe  in  danger, 
and  had  seemingly  defied  the  approach  of  death. 

A  very  slight  smile  curled  his  lip  as  he 
marked  the  instinctive  movement  which  had 
developed  all  the  stateliness  of  Helen's  manner. 
Perhaps  her  spirit  touched  a  kindred  note  in  his 
own  ;  for  the  smile  was  not  a  disapproving  one. 
As  her  agitation  increased,  and  her  countenance 
softened  under  his  wife's  caresses,  the  Duke 
himself  bent  forward. 

"  Miss  Main  waring  1  I  have  been  unjust  and 
unkind  to  you  !  I  am  now  aware  that  on  false 
assumptions  I  have  been  near  throwing  away  an 
invaluable  treasure — if,  indeed,  I  have  not  done 
so.     And  I  ask  your  pardon  !" 

There  was  something  generous  and  manly  in 
the  way  in  which  the  proud  man  stooped  to 
confess  himself  wrong  at  last. 

Y  2 
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Helen  was  touched  by  it.  She  held  out  her 
hand ;  and  a  smile,  such  as  was  seldom  seen 
there,  stole  over  the  Duke's  stern  features  as  he 
took  it. 

At  this  moment,  Ernest  joined  the  party. 
He  was  received,  as  might  be  expected,  with 
more  than  ordinary  cordiality.  And  he  en- 
deavoured to  stop  the  profuse  acknowledgments 
which  greeted  him,  by  enquiring  after  the 
health  of  Lord  Glenraven.  The  grave  ex- 
pression returned  to  the  father's  countenance. 
But  the  Duchess  was  more  sanguine : 

"  Glenraven  is  rather  weaker  just  at  present. 
But  the  new  physician  whom  I  have  consulted, 
tells  me  that  such  an  effect  is  to  be  expected,  in 
the  first  instance,  from  the  medicine  that  he  is 
trying.  I  am  sure  that  nothing  would  be 
so  likely  to  refresh  him  as  your  society,  Mr. 
Mainwaring, — you  to  whom  he  owes  his  life — 
except,  indeed,  that  of  your  sister."  And  the 
Duchess  smiled,  and  looked  fondly  at  Helen. 

"  When  we  parted  from  you  under  such  fatal 
Circumstances,"  she  continued,  "  Glenraven 
would  have  plunged  into  the  water,  helpless  as 
he  was,  to  aid  in  bringing  off  Miss  Mainwaring ; 
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but  his  father  held  him  back  by  force.  And, 
during  the  few  days  which  intervened  before  the 
newspapers  made  us  aware  of  your  safety,  his 
access  of  illness  was  alarming." 

"  Of  our  safety  !"  said  Helen.  "  But  how 
did  you  know  our  names  ?" 

"  The  last  moment  before  parting  identified 
you,  my  dear  ! — when  I  accidentally  glanced  at 
a  small  miniature  you  held  in  your  hand." 

Two  spots  of  burning  colour  appeared  on 
Helen's  cheeks,  and  she  sank  into  a  seat  which 
stood  a  little  in  retreat.  Her  brother  came  to 
her  relief. 

^'  You  had  the  advantage  of  us  in  the  recogni- 
tion. For,  owing  to  our  constant  migrations,  the 
newspapers  containing  the  account  of  the  ship- 
wreck never  reached  our  hands." 

"  It  was  fortunate,  Mr.  Mainwaring, — you 
might  have  been  too  vain.  But  now,  my  dear  !" 
seating  herself  beside  Helen,  "  tell  me  all  the 
particulars  of  your  escape." 

"  Do  you  not  intend  to  dance  ?"  interposed 
her  husband,  addressing  himself  to  Helen. 

It  was  a  direct  question,  and  he  waited  for 
an  explicit  answer. 
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So  Helen  struggled  with  the  feelings  which, 
so  long  repressed,  were  asserting  their  power 
over  her  ;  and,  looking  up  at  him,  she  said  quite 
simply — "  Thank  you  !  I  dare  say  I  shall  dance 
during  the  evening."  But  the  voice  had  lost  its 
usual  calm  tone. 

The  Duke  moved  away,  and  Ernest  remained 
in  conversation  with  the  Duchess  of  Melrose  and 
his  sister.  Presently  Helen,  on  raising  her  head, 
saw  the  Duke  re-enter  through  the  tapestried 
hangings  which  concealed  the  inner  saloon, 
accompanied  by  another  gentleman.  It  was 
Lord  Algernon  Vere  J 

His  eyes  were  upon  her  in  an  instant.  The 
hght  of  a  thousand  bougies  fell  upon  his  noble, 
spirituel  features,  and  revealed  the  exquisite  joy 
which  pervaded  every  lineament.  As  they  ad- 
vanced towards  her,  others  were  admiring  her 
beauty  and  her  grace,  but  one  thought  only 
spoke  from  his  countenance ; — it  was  a  question 
asked  from  his  eye  to  hers. 

"  May  I  have  the  honour  of  presenting  a 
partner  to  Miss  Mainwaring !" — And  with  an 
air  of  the  highest  courtesy,  the  Duke  of  Melrose 
gave  place  to  his  son,  and  turned  away. 
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Lord  Algernon  stooped  towards  his  beautiful 
partner,  and  breathed  a  few  low  w^ords  in  her 
ear. — They  conveyed  the  same  question  which 
his  eyes  had  spoken. 

Helen  could  not  have  answered  him.  The 
glistening  lashes  were  raised  for  one  second  from 
the  flushed  cheek  on  which  they  lay.  Then, 
exerting  her  great  powder  of  self-control,  Miss 
Mainwaring  rose,  and,  with  her  own  tranquil 
dignity,  placed  her  arm  within  his. 

The  Duke  looked  proudly  on  them  as  they 
moved  away.  But  his  was  no  longer  the  pride 
that  defies  all  sympathy,  and  that  stands  aloof 
from  those  swept  famihar  influences  which  God 
has  set  around  every  human  heart,  and  which 
so  gracefully  temper  the  strongest  human  will. 

Whether  Miss  Mainwaring  danced  much  that 
evening  she  never  could  recollect.  Perhaps  she 
herself  was  the  only  person  wholly  unconscious 
of  the  fact  that  she  was  sought  by  all  that  Paris 
at  that  season  contained,  of  distinguished  and 
illustrious  guests,  both  English  and  foreign. 
The  interest  which  had  previously  attached  itself 
to  her  name,  joined  to  her  surpassing  grace  and 
beauty,  at  once  placed  her  in  a  position  a  f aire 
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fureur,  in  that  hero-worshipping  and  heroine- 
worshipping  capital. 

But,  if  she  was  too  much  preoccupied  to  notice 
this  circumstance,  she,  at  least,  never  forgot 
certain  intervals  in  that  happy  evening,  when, 
seated  in  the  comparative  retirement  of  a  deep 
alcove,  she  might  hsten  without  compunction 
to  those  eloquent  outpourings  of  the  heart  which 
came  tinged  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  her 
lover's  character.  In  Helen's  calm,  devoted, 
self-forgetting  nature,  the  poetical  temperament 
of  Lord  Algernon  was  to  find  repose. 

To  both  of  them  it  seemed,  however,  that  the 
evening  was  only  beginning,  when  they  were 
joined  by  Mainwaring  and  the  Duke  of  Melrose, 
who  had  been  in  long  and  earnest  conversation. 

"  My  dear  Helen  !  I  am  afraid  I  have  tried 
your  patience,"  said  her  brother :  "  for  I 
promised,  as  you  know,  to  leave  the  ball  at  the 
earliest  moment  you  might  wish  to  go  away — 
and  it  is  now,  I  fear,  very  late." 

"  But  we  have  been  here  so  short  a  time  !" 

"  Very,"  said  Ernest,  avec  malice.  "  But 
since  we  cannot  lengthen  the  evening  in- 
definitely, I  have  ventured  to  make  a  promise  to 
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the  Duchess  which  I  hope  you  will  sanction.  It 
is  that,  in  compliance  with  her  wish,  you  shall 
delay  your  journey  to  England  for  some  little 
time,  and  remain  her  guest  whilst  I  proceed 
homewards.  I  shall  be  too  glad  to  obey  your 
first  summons  to  reclaim  you." 

Lord  Algernon  looked  eagerly  for  Helen's 
answer.  "  You  are  all  very  kind,"  she  said,  con- 
sentingly  ;  "  but  Ernest,  do  you  really  wish  it  ?" 

"  From  my  heart,  Helen  !" 

"  Thank  you,  Mainwaring !"  and  Lord 
Algernon  placed  his  hand  in  that  of  Helen's 
brother. 

"And,  my  dear!"  whispered  the  Duchess, 
who  had  just  come  up,  drawing  Miss  Main- 
waring  a  little  aside.  "I  do  seriously  hope 
that  that  solemn  decision  you  announced  to  me 
on  board  the  packet,  never  to  engage  your- 
self to  any  one,  is  not  quite  irrevocable  1" 

With  a  quiet  smile  and  a  brightened  colour, 
Helen  sought  her  brother's  arm. 

#  #  #  * 

"  Since  when  have  you  known  all  this, 
Ernest  ?"  was  Miss.  Mainwaring's  question, 
when  they  were  once  more  alone. 

"  Since    this    morning,    Helen.       I    only 
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learned  my  sister's  utmost  value  when  it  seems 
I  am  destined  to  be  robbed  of  her.  How  little 
I  have  thought,  dearest  Helen !  when  drawing 
so  largely  upon  your  untiring  sympathy  and 
patience,  that  you  too  were  bearing  a  cross.  I 
am  afraid  I  have  been  very  selfish." 

"  You  selfish !  my  own  kind,  generous 
brother  !  It  has  been  my  blessing  to  share 
your  trials — and  it  is,  you  know,  a  woman's 
mission.  For  the  rest, — I  knew  that  all  would 
be  right  at  last." 

He  drew  her  towards  him,  and  kissed  her 
tenderly.  "  Lord  Algernon  is  a  glorious 
creature,  Helen  !  and  I  think  him  even  worthy 
fyou." 

"  You  are  not  sorry  now  that  we  went  abroad, 
Ernest  1" 

"  How  can  I  be  so  ?" 

"  You  once  remarked  that  '  we  were  never 
brought  into  any  situation  for  nothing.'  Our 
tour  is  a  commentary  upon  your  words." 

Ernest  looked  thoughtful,  and  made  no 
answer.     Helen  spoke  in  a  gayer  tone. 

"  You  will  not  deny  that  there  was  a  plot 
to-night.  Now,  tell  me  who  were  the  principal 
conspirators  ?" 
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"  Lord  Algernon,   Lady  C ,  and  myself." 

It  was  true,  that  until  the  accidental 
meeting  of  the  two  young  men  in  the  morn- 
ing, Mainwaring  had  believed  his  sister  to 
be  entirely  free  at  heart.  It  was,  therefore, 
with  visible  surprise  that  he  heard  from 
Lord  Algernon  an  account  of  the  mutual 
attachment  between  himself  and  Helen,  and 
of  her  firm  rejection  of  a  suit  unsanctioned 
by  his  parents.  It  appeared  that  the  young 
nobleman  himself  had  hardly  been  aware  of 
the  exact  nature  of  the  opinions  which  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Melrose  had  adopted 
to  Miss  Mainwaring's  prejudice,  until  after  the 
occasion  which  had  for  ever  dissipated  them. 
Then  it  transpired  that  the  Duchess's  suscepti- 
bilities had  been  artfully  turned  to  account  by 
an  Italian  Priest,  named  Muzzarelli — the 
inmate,  at  that  time,  of  a  noble  Neapolitan 
family — who  had  assured  her  that  Miss  Main- 
waring  had  nearly  become  his  convert;  while 
the  Duke's  pride  had  been  set  on  edge  by  the 
subtle  insinuations  of  the  heir  of  the  house  (as 
he  knew  not  then,  a  rejected  suitor  of  Miss 
Mainwaring's)   that  the  young  lady  in  question 
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was  somewhat  practised  in  the  art  of  conquest, — 
one  whose  allurements  he  himself  had  been 
fortunate  in  at  length  escaping,  but  who  would 
triumph  in  adding  to  her  train  their  unsus- 
pecting son.  From  these  impressions,  once 
adopted,  no  subsequent  representations,  as 
might  be  expected,  could  drive  his  Grace  of 
Melrose.  But  when  unconscious  conviction 
forced  itself  upon  him,  and  an  hour  of  ex- 
tremity brought  the  steeled  nature  to  yield, 
the  reaction  was  as  strong  as  had  been  the 
previous  impetus.  His  anxiety  to  learn  the 
fate  of  the  Mainwarings  was  intense.  On 
becoming  quite  assured  by  the  newspapers  of 
their  identity,  he  addressed  letters  to  them  at 
various  points  likely  to  fall  within  their  route, 
none  of  which,  however,  reached  their  hands. 
And  Lord  Glenraven  in  his  most  impetuous  vein, 
urged  on  reparation  to  Miss  Mainwaring.  One 
fervent  wish  possessed  them  all — as  Lord  Al- 
gernon joyfully  told  Ernest — to  meet  her  once 
again. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

It  was  the  morning  of  Christmas  Eve.  The 
snow  lay  in  broad,  pure  waves  upon  the  park  at 
Charnwood,  and  nodded  from  the  crested  gate- 
way as  the  wide  gates  parted  for  a  carriage  to 
pass  through.  The  sun  was  shining  brilliantly  ; 
prodigal  of  the  rays  that  were  aU  reflected  back, 
excepting  where  the  huge  trees  cast  their  grey, 
transparent  shadows  upon  the  rosy-tinted  surface 
of  the  snow.  White  masses  lay  cradled  upon 
the  broad  arms  of  the  cedars,  converging,  pagoda- 
like, to  the  summit ;  and  the  delicate  dark  twigs 
of  the  weeping-birch  hung,  feathery  with  hoar- 
frost, in  graceful  sweeps  of  ethereal  hghtness 
before  the  bright  blue  sky.  The  laurels,  with 
their  spoon-like  leaves,  each  filled  with  its  com- 
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plement  of  snow,  yet  gave  green  to  the  landscape 
in  the  broad  margins — and  the  dark  prickly 
hoUy  reflected  from  its  shining  surface  the 
crystals  that  gemmed  it  here  and  there,  refract- 
ing the  sun's  rays  into  rainbow  tints.  As  the 
carriage  passed  along  the  approach,  crushing, 
with  a  rapid  sweep,  the  crisp,  resisting  element, 
Ernest  Mainwaring  called  to  mind  the  last  time 
when,  in  company  with  Sir  Reginald,  he  had 
driven  along  that  avenue. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  his  leaving  England 
— not  five  full  months  ago.  Yet,  in  those  short 
five  months,  how  all  around  had  changed !  If 
Nature  was  transformed  in  her  outer  world, 
how  much  more  in  those  circumstances  and 
influences  which  formed  the  inner  world  to 
those  he  had  left  behind  !  But — the  carriage 
was  at  the  door — and  Ernest,  with  a  bound, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  carefully-swept  stone 
steps,  enquiring  for  Lady  Estcourte  ! 

The  servant  thought  she  was  at  home^  but 
she  had  been  down  to  the  village  that  morning. 
His  master  was  engaged  at  that  moment,  and 
had  given  orders  that  he  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed.   (In  fact  Sir  Reginald,  who  had  hitherto 
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been  restricted  since  his  recovery  from  appli- 
cation to  matters  of  business,  was  anxious,  at 
length,  to  apply  himself  to  the  multifarious 
concerns,  needing  his  attention,  which  had  accu- 
mulated during  his  illness.)  But  the  servant 
would  enquire  for  his  mistress, — and,  meantime, 
perhaps  Mr.  Main  waring  would  walk  in. 

Mr.  Main  waring  did  walk  in — and  we  are 
afraid  he  was  less  disappointed  than  so  warm 
an  admirer  of  Lady  Estcourte  might  have  been 
expected  to  be — that,  on  entering  the  drawing- 
room,  he  found  Miss  Estcourte  there,  alone. 

Blanche  w^as  reclining  on  one  of  the  sofas  by 
the  broad,  blazing  hearth.  She  held  a  piece  of 
work  in  her  hand,  but  it  had  failed  to  engage 
her  attention  very  closely,  for  the  arm  had  sunk 
upon  the  cushion,  and  the  head  was  turned 
towards  the  bright  oriel  window,  through  which 
the  sun  poured  in  a  flood  of  glaring,  white  light. 
It  w^as  owing  partly  to  this,  and  partly  to  the 
delicacy  of  health  which  had,  of  late,  re-appeared 
in  her,  that  her  complexion,  as  she  leaned 
against  the  blue  damask  pillow^s,  looked  fairer 
and  more  transparent  than  ever.  The  warm, 
rose-coloured  lining  of  a  cloak,  which  lay  across 
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the  sofa,  reflected  advantageously  on  cheeks 
which  were,  perhaps,  a  little  too  pale.  Her 
hair  had  grown  again  in  great  profusion,  and 
the  rich  bright  masses,  still  too  short  for  any 
style  of  coiffure,  escaped  in  natural  curls  from 
the  net  which  was  intended  to  confine  them. 
Bayard  lay  at  her  feet,  quite  happy.  Was 
Bayard's  mistress  happy  too  ? 

She  said  she  was,  quite  so ;  at  least,  she  was 
sure  she  ought  to  be,  surrounded  with  blessings, 
and  loaded  with  affection  and  kindness.  But 
hers,  as  she  gazed  towards  the  window,  was  a 
strange  expression  for  a  young  face  to  bear 
where  the  heart  is  full  of  happiness. 

In  truth,  on  her  first  return  home,  the  joy 
of  re-union  with  her  family.  Sir  Reginald's 
recovery,  Lady  Escourte's  tender  cares,  and  the 
lively,  mirthful  spirits  of  Flora  and  Edward,  had 
produced,  for  a  time,  a  feeling  very  like  happi- 
ness. And,  full  of  gratitude  and  love  to  those 
around  her,  she  had  resolved  to  make  the  wel- 
fare of  those  dear  ones  the  object  of  her  life. 
In  the  depth  of  her  Convent  seclusion,  the 
conviction  had  reached  her,  that  by  yielding  too 
much  to  feehng,  she  had  been  led  astray.     For 
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the  future  she  would  hve  for  others,  and  combat 
all  morbid  sensibility  by  active,  useful  exertion. 

Lady  Estcourte  saw  her  resolution,  and 
assisted  it  by  contriving  a  thousand  ways  in 
which  Blanche  should  feel  herself  of  use.  She 
was  an  indispensable  nurse  to  her  father — no 
one  could  so  well  superintend  Flora's  music — 
and  she  soon  became  a  deeply-interested  coad- 
jutor in  Lady  Estcourte's  plans  for  the  benefit 
and  improvement  of  the  poor  around.  Her 
mind  had  gained  a  healthy  tone. 

But  although  much,  very  much,  may  be  done 
by  courageously  struggling  against  a  sensitive 
nature,  the  heart  \vill  re-assert  itself.  As  week 
after  week  wore  on,  and  home  duties  and  plea- 
sures settled  into  matters  of  course,  Blanche's 
thoughts  frequently  reverted  to  the  past.  And 
various  trivial  circumstances  contributed  to  the 
painfulness  of  such  retrospections. 

For,  although  few  excepting  her  family  were 
aware  of  the  real  facts  of  Miss  Estcourte's  pro- 
longed absence  from  home,  this  very  ignorance, 
joined  to  some  natural  curiosity,  occasioned  fre- 
quent enquiries  and  allusions  on  the  part  of  their 
friends,     which    brought   the    quick    colour    to 
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Blanche's  cheek,  and  caused  her  to  review  the 
occurrences  of  the  last  few  naonths  with  some- 
thing like  a  feeling  of  humiliation.  True,  Lady 
Estcourte  always  relieved  her  from  embarrass- 
ment by  a  well-timed  interposition, — and  she  was 
aware  that  Doctor  Stanley  had  settled  the  ques- 
tion in  a  manner  which  few  cared  to  dispute. 
But  the  stinging  consciousness  yet  preyed  upon 
Blanche's  mind. 

She  had  heard  nothing  of  the  Mainwarings — 
excepting  that  Doctor  Stanley  had  one  day  told 
her  that  Ernest  was  released  from  prison.  But 
save  to  thank  Mr.  Main  waring  for  all  he  had 
done,  could  she  wish  to  see  him  again  ?  She 
had  cast  away  the  happiness  he  had  offered  to 
her  acceptance — and  what  must  he  now  think 
of  her  ? — he,  who  knew  all  ?  Edith  had  fre- 
quently endeavoured  to  draw  her  step-daughter 
into  unburdening  the  secret  of  her  heart  ;  and 
for  this  purpose  had  led  the  conversation  to 
those  circumstances  of  her  career  in  Italy,  in 
which  the  Mainwarings  had  borne  a  part.  But, 
after  the  first  recital  of  the  events  of  her  escape, 
Blanche's  manner  upon  the  subject  became  so 
cold,  so  dry,   so  spiritless,   that  Lady  Estcourte 
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easily  divined  how  little  of  hope  now  mingled 
with  her  thoughts  of  Ernest.  He  had  done  all 
for  her  that  the  most  devoted  affection  could 
suggest ; — but  then,  in  behalf  of  any  one  who 
was  suffering, — that  icas  so  like  him. 

Lady  Estcourte,  however,  persevered ;  for  she 
saw,  that  in  spite  of  Blanche's  firm  resolve  never 
again  to  cast  the  shadow  of  her  own  grief  upon 
those  around  her,  the  colour  had  not  returned 
to  her  cheek ;  and  the  delicacy  which  had  ap- 
peared to  be  partially  dissipate^  on  her  first 
return  home,  showed  itself  by  unmistakeable 
symptoms.  The  young  girl  was  evidently  over- 
taxing her  strength  and  spirits. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  our 
chapter  opens,  Miss  Estcourte  had  appeared,  in 
out-of-door  costume,  and  with  her  accustomed 
cheerful  smile,  to  accompany  her  step-mother 
in  her  walk  to  the  village.  Lady  Estcourte 
looked  at  her,  and  then  at  the  deep  snow  out- 
side. 

"  Blanche  !  I  am  going  to  be  very  peremptory, 
and  to  insist  on  your  staying  at  home  this  morn- 
ing." 

"  You  !  Mamma  !— but  why  ?" 

z  2 
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"  I  have  the  best  possible  reasons.  One  is, 
that  your  Papa  will  want  you  at  the  usual  hour 
to  mix  his  draught."  (Blanche  untied  her 
cloak).  "Another  is,  that  unless  you  give  a 
little  more  time  to  Georgina's  pillow,  I  think 
she  will  be  Countess  of  St.  Ormonde  before  it 
is  finished.     Another — " 

"  Another  is,"  said  Blanche,  unbonneting,  and 
taking  Lady  Estcourte's  hand,  "  that  you  are 
afraid  of  my  taking  cold.  You  think,  with 
Sheridan,  that  it  is  fine  enough  for  one,  but  not 
for  two !" 

"  But  I  think  it  fine  enough  for  three,  for 
Edward  and  Flora  will  be  my  companions.  And 
we  will  try  if  we  can  make  a  happy  Christmas 
for  some  of  these  good  people." 

"  Ah  !  a  happy  Christmas  !"  repeated  Blanche 
musingly. — "  So  much  goes  to  that." 

"  Very  much,"  said  Lady  Estcourte.  "  And 
perhaps  nothing  more  than  that  thought,  so 
beautifully  expressed. — *  Let  the  dead  past 
bury  its  dead.' — Well ! — you  look  doubting, 
Blanche  ?" 

"  Do  you  not  think  we  ought  to  recall  past 
errors  and  trials  ?"  said  the  young  girl. 
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"  In  one  sense,  I  do — but  not  so  as  to  inca- 
pacitate us  for  the  enjoyment  of  renewed  bless- 
ings. Retrospection  is  an  evil,  carried  too  far ; 
and  contravenes  the  purpose  of  the  lessons  of 
our  life,  which  is,  to  fit  us  for  the  present,  and 
the  future.  And,  to  apply  the  remark  to  the 
point  in  question,  dearest ! — I  think  we  should  all 
be  wrong  if  we  allowed  the  failures  or  sufferings 
of  the  past  year  to  overshadow  the  happy 
Christmas,  which  1  prophecy  for  each  one  of 
us!" 

She  smiled  her  sweet,  encouraging  smile,  and 
stooping  down  over  the  sofa  on  which  Blanche 
had  seated  herself,  pressed  her  lips  to  the  young 
girl's  forehead.  Long  after  she  had  left  the 
room,  her  words,  and  that  encouraging  expres- 
sion, dwelt  upon  Blanche's  mind. 

"  One  word — Mamma  !  were  there  any  letters 
this  morning  ?" 

"  Only  one — for  your  father,"  and  Lady 
Estcourte  was  gone. 

Blanche  took  up  the  bright  pattern  which  she 
was  working  as  a  present  for  her  Cousin,  and 
for  a  time,  her  fingers  were  actively  and 
adroitly    busied   in   its   mysterious  fabrication. 
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Her  mind  was  at  work,  too.  She  would  take 
Lady  Estcourte's  advice,  and  endeavour  to 
sever  herself  from  the  past.  She  felt  that  too 
acute  a  sense  of  byegone  events  was  injuring 
her. 

There  was  one  subject  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  forget.  But  she  would  banish  that  too. 
Just  once  more  she  would  recall  the  whole  cir- 
cumstances of  her  life's  keenest  sorrow  and 
deepest  joy;  and  then — after  that  morning — it 
should  be  dismissed  from  her  thoughts  for  ever. 

Her  work  soon  became  suspended — her  eyes 
fixed  listlessly  on  the  window.  And,  by  way 
of  forgetting  the  one  object  she  set  about 
remembering,/or  the  last  time,  every  look,  word, 
and  action,  of  his — long  treasured  with  a  tender- 
ness which  had  only  grown  more  intense  as  it 
grew  more  hopeless.  For  the  last  time — for 
ever ! 

In  the  midst  of  her  reverie,  Ernest  Mainwar- 
ing  entered  the  room  ! 

She  started  from  the  sofa,  but  stood  quite 
still.  Her  face  and  neck  were,  for  an  instant, 
suifused  with  a  bright  pink, — and  the  paleness 
reappeared,  as  suddenly. 
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He  advanced  and  took  her  hand. 

"  I  hope  you  are  much  better  than  when  I 
saw  you  last,"  he  said,  looking  anxiously  into 
her  face.     ^ 

The  allusion  struck  upon  her  consciousness. 
She  coloured  again,  and  her  eyes  fell  under  his. 

He  saw  that  she  was  too  much  agitated  to 
answer  him, — and  turned  away  for  a  moment, 
on  pretence  of  seeking  a  chair. 

Blanche  seated  herself  mechanically  on  the 
sofa  from  which  she  had  risen. 

"And  how  is  Sir  Reginald?"  he  asked, 
when  he  had  given  her  a  few  moments  to 
recover  herself. 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you !  that  is — I  mean 
— he  is  very  much  better — but  not  well  yet." 

"  Did  he  receive  my  letter  this  morning  ?" 

"  Yours !"  and  Blanche  looked  up  with 
surprise.  *'  I  do  not  know.  I  daresay  he  did 
— Mamma  said  he  had  a  letter." 

**  Probably  it  was  mine,  then,"  said  Ernest, 
with  a  smile, — "  and  Lady  Estcourte  ?" 

*'  She  will  be  so  glad  to  see  you — "  and 
Blanche  stopped  short. 

"  Will  she  be  the  only  person  glad  to  see  me. 
Miss  Estcourte  ?" 
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A  little  mist  came  before  Blanche's  eyes,  and 
a  renewed  colour  to  her  cheeks.  She  took  up 
Georgina's  unfortunate  pillow,  and  worked  at  it 
assiduously  for  a  few  moments  before  she  spoke. 

"  I  wanted  so  much  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Main- 
waring  !  how  much  I  feel  all  that  I  owe  to  you, 
for  your  great  kindness — and  to  your  sister, 
also.  I  can  never  forget  it — indeed — I  assure 
you — never !" 

She  spoke  very  hurriedly,  with  her  eyes  stead- 
fastly rivetted  upon  her  work,  as  if  her  only 
chance  of  self-possession  lay  in  avoiding  his. 

"  Miss  Estcourte !  I  entreat  you,  give  me  no 
thanks ! — I  want  no  thanks  from  you.  You 
have  that  to  give  which  I  should  prize  above  all 
earthly  blessings — and  which,  alone,  I  could 
accept !" 

He  stopped  abruptly.  Whilst  speaking  he 
had  risen  in  some  agitation  from  his  chair,  and 
leaned  against  the  mantel-piece.  There  was  a 
pause.  With  his  arm  resting  upon  the  marble, 
Ernest  stood,  intently  watching  Blanche's  em- 
ployment. The  busy  fingers  trembled  visibly 
as  they  wielded  the  ivory  needle. 

"  How  pretty  that  convolvulus  is  1" 

"  Yes  !     It  is  just  blown." 
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"  I  mean  the  flower  you  are  working." 

*'  Oh  !  I  thought  you  meant  the  camelia." 

*'  What ! — the  camelia  in  the  window  ?" 

"  Yes  !  the  blue  one." 

"  It  seems  to  me  to  be  rose  colour." 

"  Oh  yes  !     I  meant  so." 

Again  the  conversation  came  to  a  stand. 

"  You  have  not  enquired  for  Helen  yet." 

"  How  ungrateful  you  must  think  me !  but 
— I  did  not  expect  to  see  you — and — in  short, 
I  am  very  foolish.  But  tell  me  all  about  her. 
Is  she  at  Alringham  ?" 

"  I  left  her  at  Paris  with  the  Duchess  of 
Melrose.     She  is  well  and  very  happy." 

"  She  deserves  to  be  happy."  Blanche  laid 
great  emphasis  upon  the  first  word. 

"  She  does,  indeed — dear,  generous  Helen  ! 
And  when  I  have  told  you  all,  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  you  repeat  those  words  still 
more  enthusiastically." 

Blanche  looked  up,  surprised.  She  saw  he 
had  not  taken  the  implied  meaning  ofherw^ords. 

"  How  you  must  love  her !"  she  said,  in  some 
confusion,  anxious  to  say  something,  as  her  eyes 
met  his. 
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"  I  hope  the  time  may  come  when  you  will 
love  her,  too." 

Again  Blanche's  eyes  fell  under  the  glance 
which  they  encountered, — and,  after  an  instant, 
he  continued  speaking, 

"  I  was  going  to  tell  you  that  Helen  is  en- 
gaged to  Lord  Algernon  Vere.  They  have  been 
long  attached  to  each  other ;  and,  as  Lord  Al- 
gernon has  received  an  appointment  at  Vienna, 
which  admits  of  little  delay,  I  fear  I  shall  lose 
my  sister  but  too  quickly." 

"  Poor  Helen  !  how  can  she  leave  ? — you," 
Miss  Estcourte  was  going  to  say ;  but  she 
stopped  short ;  and  Ernest  was  left  to  guess  her 
unexpressed  thought.  He  relieved  her  in  a 
moment  from  the  embarrassment. 

"  You  would  not  say  '  poor'  if  you  knew 
Lord  Algernon." 

"  I  do  know  him.  He  spoke  in  your  cause 
at  the  election." 

"  Thank  you  for  remembering  my  advocates. 
Did  you  like  his  speech  ?" 

"  I  had  not — time  to  read  it." 

"  You  read  none  of  the  speeches  ?" 

"  Onlv  one.''     And  the  truth  so  difficult  to 
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extract  by  words  once  more  imprinted  itself  in 
crimson  characters  upon  Blanche's  tell-tale 
cheeks. 

There  was  another  pause. 

"  What  a  beautiful  day  it  is  !" 

"  Yes,  very  warm  indeed. 

"  Do  you  ever  draw  now  ?" 

"  No — I  think  not. — No — never  !" 

"  Why  do  you  not  draw  ?" 

She  hesitated. — 

"  I — it  is  so  painful  to  recall — old — me- 
mories." 

"  I  hope  all  old  memories  are  not  painful." 

Blanche's  lip  quivered.  It  was  with  an 
intense  effort  that  she  restrained  the  emotion 
which  was  every  moment  increasing. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  St.  Cecilia  ?" 

"  Oh  !— yes  !" 

"  You  are  not  like  it  now, — thank  God  !" 

He  seated  himself  at  the  table,  and  unfolded 
a  roll  of  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 

"  Blanche  ! — will  you  finish  this  for  me  ?" 

It  was  the  white  moss-rose  ! 

She  could  bear  no  more.  Her  head  drooped 
upon  her  hands ;  the  long-repressed  sobs  burst 
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forth ;  and  the  large  tears  came  coursing  through 
her  slender  fingers.  She  got  up  to  rush  from 
the  room. 

Ernest  rose  from  his  chair,  and  stood  between 
her  and  the  door.     He  extended  his  arms. — 

"Blanche!" 

"  Ernest !" 

The   next   moment    she  was   folded  to  his 

heart. 

*  #  *  * 

A  happy  Christmas  party  welcomed  Sir 
Reginald,  as  he  took  his  place  again  in  the 
greatly-extended  domestic  circle — that  place  so 
long  unoccupied.  He  received  the  congratulations 
of  his  children,  and  of  his  niece  and  nephew,  and 
sister-in-law,  with  visible  emotion.  It  was  the 
first  day  that  he  had  been  re-instated  in  all  the 
privileges  of  a  convalescent.  His  wife  was 
talking  with  Lord  St.  Ormonde  and  Mr.  Main- 
waring  :  but  her  deep  blue  eye  wore  an  unmis- 
takeable  expression  as  it  rested  on  him. 

"  Some  business  for  you,  my  good  fellow !" 
said  Lord  St.  Ormonde,  laying  his  hand  upon 
Mainwaring's  shoulder. 

"  How — for  me  1"  enquired  Ernest. 
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"  Why  !  this  petition — Lady  Estcourte  says 
all  her  village  people  are  signing  it.  So  I 
suppose  you  approve  of  it,  Sir  Reginald  ?" 

"  Unquestionably,"  replied  Sir  Reginald. 
"  Do  not  you  ?" 

"  I  daresay  I  should  if  I  read  it.  But 
you  are  well  quit  of  me  as  your  representative. 
Lady  Bouverie  told  me  the  other  day,  she  did 
not  believe  I  should  have  the  consistency  to 
vote,  three  times  running,  the  same  way  on  any 
bill ;  and  she  never  in  her  life  saw  a  man  so 
unfit  for  the  House  of  Commons.  She  thought 
I  might  do  less  mischief  in  the  Lords.  So  you, 
see,  Ernest,  the  character  of  your  predecessor 
throws  you  into  high  relief  !" 

"  You  take  it  for  granted  I  shall  fight  the 
battle  over  again,"  replied  Mainwaring,  smiling. 
"  When  does  the  writ  come  down  for  the  new 
election  ?" 

"  Fight  the  battle ! — when  does  the  writ 
come  ? — Why  !  you  don't  mean  to  say,  my  dear 
fellow,  that  you  don't  know  you  are  the  County 
Member  ?" 

"  Nonsense  !  Clarence  !" 

"  Ask  Lady  Estcourte  !" 
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Edith  looked  much  amused.  "  Is  it  possible, 
Mr.  Mainwaring,  that  Lord  St.  Ormonde  never 
made  you  a  party  to  the  fact  of  your  own  elec- 
tion,— which  1  believe  was  carried  without  a  dis- 
sentient voice  ?" 

*'  I  never  heard  it  so  much  as  hinted  at,  till 
this  moment." 

"  Did  you  not  ?  Oh !  well !  it  is  all  the 
same  thing.  Everybody  else  knew ;  and  the 
first  man  you  met  would  have  told  you,  if  you 
had  asked  him,"  said  Lord  St.  Ormonde. 

Both  Lady  Estcourte  and  Ernest  Mainwaring 
laughed. 

*'  And  may  I  enquire  when  this  took  place  !" 
asked  Ernest. 

"  The  election  ?  Oh  !  the  writ  came  almost 
immediately  the  seat  was  vacant — when  you 
were  w^andering  in  the  Tyrol,  probably,  or  bar- 
gaining for  my  St.  Bernard.  It  was  a  very 
short  affair,  for  these  fellows  here  were  unani- 
mous in  their  uproarious  delight  at  exchanging 
me  for  you.  It  was  highly  flattering  to  me. 
So  I  wrote  them  an  elegant  address,  in  your 
name,  dated  from  a  mountain  pass,  and  thank- 
ing them  for  their  conscientious  and  consistent 
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conduct,  and — now  don't  look  alarmed,  Main- 
waring  ! — I  assure  you  my  address  was  highly 
applauded  by  the  newspapers,  and  even  Lady 
Estcourte  believed  it  to  be  your  own." 

**  I  was  not  alarmed,"  said  Ernest,  cordially 
grasping  his  friend's  hand,  "  but  surprised,  St. 
Ormonde !  and  grateful,  that,  with  such  harass- 
ing affairs  of  your  own  upon  your  hands,  you 
could  find  time  to  think  of  mine  !" 

"  Don't  talk  of  gratitude  to  me,  my  good 
fellow  !  The  people  would  have  you, — and  if 
this  had  not  happened,  I  should  never  have  been 
able  to  look  you  in  the  face  again." 

"  It  may  be  some  satisfaction  to  you,  Lord 
St.  Ormonde,"  said  Edith,  "  to  reflect  that  if 
any  other  than  yourself  had  been  the  successful 
candidate,  Mr.  Main  waring  would  not  now  be 
the  Member  for  — shire." 

Sir  Reo-inald  had  been  listenino-  to  the  con- 
versation  with  the  look  of  keen  amusement 
which  his  countenance  was  so  eminently  capable 
of  conveying.  But  when  it  ceased,  his  face 
assumed  a  serious  expression,  and  he  spoke  de- 
liberately. 

"  1  have  a  few  grave  words  to  say.     And,  as 
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St.  Ormonde  has  so  kindly  led  the  way  by 
making  Mainwaring  acquainted  with  the  fact 
that  he  is  to  enter  Parlianaent  in  about  six 
weeks, — candour  requires  that  I  also  should  con- 
tribute nay  portion  to  the  enlightenment  of  the 
company  on  their  own  position.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  my  announcement  will  be  received 
with  far  less  complacency  than  his." 

At  the  first  mention  of  "  grave  words," 
Edward  and  Flora  suddenly  betook  themselves 
to  the  turret  chamber,  where  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  on  sundry  mysterious  avoca- 
tions in  sketching,  caricaturing,  and  short-hand 
writing,  which  were  a  puzzle  to  the  rest  of  the 
company.  Georgina  began  plucking  the  berries 
off  a  sprig  of  holly, — and  Blanche,  timid  in  her 
newly  found  happiness,  coloured,  and  cast  a 
quick,  apprehensive  glance  at  the  manly  coun- 
tenance of  her  lover.  In  the  reassuring  influence 
of  his  answering  look,  she  found  that  support 
which  was  destined,  through  life,  to  be  the 
strength  cf  her  gentle  and  devoted  nature.  She 
leaned  over  her  father's  chair  as  he  continued 
speaking. 

"  I  have  been,  as  you  know,  debarred  from 
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business  during  the  last  few  months,  and  con- 
sequently have  ignored  all  that  has  taken  place 
relative  to  my  niece's  aifairs.  As  her  guardian 
and  trustee,  however,  St.  Ormonde  J  it  is  my 
painful  duty  to  inform  you  that, — in  spite  of 
all  your  precautions  to  the  contrary — in  spite 
of  the  natural  horror  which  such  a  position 
must  excite  — ■  you  are — about  to  marry  an 
heiress  !" 

The  holly-berries  had  been  faUing  very  fast. 
Georgina  started  up  and  took  Sir  Reginald's 
hand. 

"  Uncle  !  I  have  signed  away  my  last  acre.  I 
am  a  tenant  in  my  own  house.  I  have  only  to 
resign  the  deeds.  Of  all  that  my  guardian  has 
so  faithfully  superintended,  there  is  nothing  left 
for  him  to  give  away  but  myself '  I  am  a  beggar 
in  all  but  happiness  !" 

"  May  that  best  of  riches  be  still  yours,  my  dear 
Georgy  !  ever  increasing  the  more  widely  it  be 
dispensed !  But,  with  regard  to  other  points,  I 
ask  your  patience  for  a  moment.  It  appears  to 
me  that  in  the  grave  responsibility  of  disposing 
of  yourself,  you  have  contrived,  with  remarkable 
consideration,  to  relieve  your  guardian  from  the 
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onerous  duties  you  assign  to  him.  But,  in  the 
matter  of  your  fortune,  you  have  not  succeeded 
quite  so  well.  By  your  father's  will,  the  large 
inheritance  which  he  bequeathed  to  you  was 
placed  in  the  trust  of  your  mother  and  myself 
until  your  marriage ;  and,  without  my  signature, 
no  act  of  yours  carries  any  validity  whatever. 
I,  therefore,  still  retain  my  right  over  all  those 
acres  you  profess  to  have  signed  away,  and  shall 
be  ready  to  yield  the  title-deeds  only  when 
demanded  according  to  the  terms  on  which  I 
hold  my  trust." 

Sir  Reginald,  retaining  his  niece's  hand,  glanced 
towards  Lord  St.  Ormonde,  who  had  been  pacing 
the  room  as  he  spoke. 

Quite  disconcerted,  with  a  comical  look  of 
perplexity,  Clarence  suddenly  stopped  opposite 
to  Georgina. 

"  I  can't  live  without  you,  Georgy  ! — that  is 
the  worst  of  it, — or  else — " 

The  whole  party,   Georgina   included,  burst 

into  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter. 

#  *  #  * 

Lord  St.  Ormonde  did  not  think  it  necessary, 
on  reflection,  to   dissolve   his  engagement  with 
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Miss  Bloomfield  upon  the  ground  of  her  inheri- 
tance. His  scruples  were  removed  by  Lady 
Estcourte,  to  whom  all  began  to  look  as  a 
matter  of  course,  in  all  cases  of  doubt  or  diffi- 
culty. By  her  gentle  influence,  he  became  con- 
vinced that,  in  satisfying  the  just  claims,  of 
which  there  were  many,  upon  Georgina's  for- 
tune, and  by  ultimately  completing  and  endowing 
the  splendid  edifices  commenced  on  her  estate, 
he  might  make  a  graceful  compensation  to 
the  Church,  and  exercise  disinterestedness  and 
generosity  on  a  scale  more  worthy  of  his 
high  position.  His  marriage,  which  took 
place  on  the  same  day  with  that  of  Ernest 
Mainwaring,  was  celebrated  at  Charnwood 
Priory. 

Previously  to  that  occasion,  however,  an  ur- 
gent entreaty  from  Lord  Algernon  Vere  had 
summoned  Ernest  to  Paris,  where  the  Melrose 
family  were  still  detained  by  the  illness  of  the 
Marquis  of  Glenraven.  Since  Lord  Algernon's 
diplomatic  engagements  were  stringent,  it  was 
thought  advisable  on  all  sides  that  the  union 
should  take  place  immediately,   and  Helen  ac- 
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companied  her  husband  to  Vienna.  On  the 
death  of  the  Marquis,  which  occurred  some 
time  afterwards,  Lord  and  Lady  Glenraven 
returned  to  England,  and  took  up  their 
residence  with  his  parents.  It  was  remarked 
that  a  softening  influence  came  over  the 
proud,  inflexible  Duke,  from  the  period  of  his 
domestication  with  his  beautiful  daughter-in- 
law. 

Lady  Bouverie  was  quite  tired  of  weddings  ; 
and  she  told  the  Countess  of  St.  Ormonde  so 
when  paying  the  bridal  visit  at  Greystone.  On 
the  corresponding  occasion,  she  warned  Blanche 
that  husbands  were  not  lovers ;  and  that,  as  for 
herself  and  Sir  John,  they  were  not  such  fools 
as  to  expect  any  romantic  nonsense  after  they 
were  married — with  all  sensible  people,  love  was 
at  an  end  then.  For  her  part,  she  never  inter- 
fered in  people's  affairs,  but  she  must  say  it  was 
disgraceful  that  Mr.  Mainwaring  should  let  his 
sister  be  married  in  a  foreign  tongue,  amongst 
a  set  of  French  revolutionists, — and  for  Dr. 
Stanley  too,  to  go  over  and  assist  in  all  their 
Roman  Catholic  jargon  I  she  knew  what  would 
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have  been  said  about  all  that  in  her  younger 
days.  She  supposed  he  would  go  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  marry  somebody  after  the  Mahometan 
fashion  next.  And  to  the  latest  day  of  her  hfe, 
Lady  Bouverie  never  could  be  persuaded  that 
Lord  and  Lady  Glenraven  were  not  married  in 
Notre-Dame, — by  a  Roman  Catholic  ritual — in 
French. 

As  for  Mrs.  Butler,  she  was  in  a  state  of 
supreme  complacency  at  the  presence  of  so  many 
brides  in  her  neighbourhood.  She  had  foreseen 
the  whole  thing  all  along.  She  always  knew 
that  Captain  Egerton  had  come  down  on  pur- 
pose to  marry  the  heiress.  And  for  Blanche 
Estcourte,  poor  thing  !  it  w^as  very  well  known 
that  Sir  Reginald  sent  her  to  Italy  to  get  over 
the  attachment — but  Mr.  Mainwaring  followed 
her. 

Probably  the  Miss  Butlers  wished  that  their 
mother  had  imparted  her  information  to  them, 
for  they  were  in  a  situation  which  was  suffi- 
ciently embarrassing.  It  was  an  awkward  thing 
to  have  advised  the  Countess  of  St.  Ormonde 
to  keep  a  lodging  house  !  and  to  have  accused 
Ladv  Estcourte,    of  whom    everv   bodv — even 
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Lady  Bouverie — spoke  with  respect — of  turning 
her  step-daughter,  the  lovely  and  admired  Mrs. 
Mainwaring,  out  of  doors  !  But  the  conscience 
that  "  doth  make  cowards  of  us  all,"  was  their 
sole  tormentor :  for  the  young  ladies  found  that, 
either  through  their  own  insignificance,  or  the 
forbearance  of  the  parties  offended,  all  their  past 
follies  and  errors  seemed  to  be  forgotten  when 
they  appeared  again,  full  of  congratulations. 
Whether  the  lesson  told  on  them  for  good,  time 
alone  could  prove. 

Dr.  Stanley's  services,  so  often  put  in  requisi- 
tion by  his  youthful  friends,  that  his  own  home, 
he  said,  began  to  feel  quite  solitary  by  the 
contrast  with  the  genial  happiness  around  him — 
were  once  more  requested  on  the  occasion  of 
the  christening  of  Sir  Reginald  Estcourte's 
eldest  son.  One  of  the  sponsors  on  the  occa- 
sion, was  an  elder  sister  of  Lady  Estcourte's, — 
and  the  good  Doctor  w^as  afterwards  heard  to 
remark  that  he  had  not  thought  there  was  any 
v\ipman  in  the  world  who  so  nearly  resembled 
his  model  of  womanly  and  wifely  excellence, 
Lady  Estcourte,  as  Miss  Sydney  certainly  did. 
All  who  loved  and  revered  Doctor  Stanley — and 
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they  were  all  who  knew  him — trusted  that  the 
resemblance  of  Miss  Sydney  to  her  sister  in 
wifelike  qualities  of  character,  might  be  further 
tested  by  Lady  Estcourte's  constant  admirer  and 
valued  friend. 

Young  Edward  Estcourte  was  destined  by  his 
Uncle  for  the  highest  of  all  professions,  and  his 
progress  at  Eton,  where  Sir  Reginald  imme- 
diately replaced  him,  was  such,  that  the  pa- 
rishioners of  Charnwood,  and  particularly  his 
cousin  Flora,  soon  began  to  look  with  pride  and 
satisfaction  on  the  attainments  of  their  future 
Clergyman.  For  a  few  months,  after  his  share 
in  the  exploits  in  Italy,  Edward's  aspirations 
had  turned  towards  a  mihtary  career.  He  was 
left  free  to  choose ;  and  the  vision  passed  from 
the  boy's  mind,  with  the  first  vivid  recollection 
of  the  circumstances  which  had  occasioned 
it. 

From  his  mother  he  seldom  heard,  and  his 
precocious  experience  had  taught  him  to  distrust 
even  the  scanty  information  vvhich  reached  him. 
It  appeared  but  too  certain,  however,  that, 
under  the  austerities  and  asceticism  by  which 
recent    converts    attempt    to    atone    for     the 
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heresy   of  a   life   time,   her   health  was  giving 
way. 

It  was  some  time  after  these  events,  on  the 
day  of  a  great  juvenile  festivity  at  Greystone 
Abbey,  that  the  frolics  of  a  crowd  of  children  in 
the  cloisters,  were  interrupted  by  the  report  that 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  oratory  had  given  way. 
In  truth  there  had  been  a  scream  and  a  crash, — 
and  when  the  elders  of  the  party  arrived,  they 
found  that  Flora  Estcourte,  who  had  been 
leaning  with  some  force  against  a  panel  of  the 
wall,  had  been  suddenly  borne  backwards,  and 
had  fallen,  from  the  bursting  open  of  the  con- 
cealed door,  into  a  deep  aperture  w^hich  revealed 
the  lowest  steps  of  a  gloomy,  narrow  stair- 
case. 

From  this  spot,  as  some  who  were  present 
remembered,  Mrs.  Grant  had  appeared  on  the 
night  of  the  Greystone  ball. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to  raise  and 
tranquillize  Flora,  who  was  suffering  more  from 
fright  than  from  any  injuries  which  her  slight 
form  had  sustained  in  the  fall.  The  secret 
passage  was  then  explored.     The  steep,  winding 
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staircase,  buried  in  the  solid  masonry,  followed 
the  external  architecture  of  the  building  to  its 
very  summit,  and  terminated  in  a  door  which 
opened  with  a  spring,  similiar  to  that  at  the  base, 
on  which  Flora  had  unwittingly  laid  a  pressure. 
The  door  gave  upon  the  dismantled  apartments 
in  the  tower  which  had  once  been  occupied  by 
Mr.  Vivian.  At  different  stages  of  the  ascent, 
strongly  barred  portals  deeply  set  in  the  wall, 
opened  upon  those  parts  of  the  house  where 
whatever  was  most  interesting  to  its  inhabitants 
might  be  supposed  to  be  concentrated.  There 
was  a  deep  iron-bound  fissure  near  the  top,  and 
from  this  recess,  after  some  mechanical  delay 
were  drawn  several  piles  of  written  documents, 
carefully  endorsed.  They  were  the  stern,  un- 
compromising edicts  of  the  Propaganda.  On  a 
careful  perusal  of  this  voluminous  correspondence, 
it  was  found  that  throughout  Archibald  Grant's 
unhappy  life,  in  his  earlier  conviviality  as  in  his 
later  asceticism, — in  the  acquisition  of  his  wife,  as 
well  as  in  his  abandonment  of  her — in  his  out- 
ward profession  of  one  faith,  as  in  his  secret 
devotion  to  another — he  obeyed  to  the  letter  the 
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imperative  instructions  of  his  Ultra  Montane 
superiors.  Tortuous  as  the  passage  that  led  to 
it — deep  as  the  cell  that  contained  it — was  the 
policy  which  this  correspondence  revealed.  The 
career  of  its  unfortunate  victim,  and  that  of  his 
associates,  furnish-  a  warning  which  all  who  love 
the  venerable  and  holy  Church  of  our  land  will 
do  well  to  heed. 


THE    END. 
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